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SOME PICTURES IN LORD LEE’S COLLECTION 





BSERVANT AMERICAN visitors to 
* || Europe may have been struck 


() by one circumstance that is gen- 





erally overlooked. In France 
x art and collecting are closely 
associated with the “upper” 
social spheres; but England is peculiar in 
providing no such identifications of “‘soci- 
ety” withart. Generally speaking, the English 
“upper classes” merely toy with modern art 
and entirely neglect the art of the past. In 
France anybody having a knowledge of the 
arts is welcomed among the fashionable, the 
rich and the influential. In English society 
of the same kind this is not so. In that sphere 
the person who has ideas about art is apt to 
be considered an outsider and a bore; he is 
thought to have something queer about him 
and unless he has other qualifications he is 
voted taboo. 

There are exceptions to every rule, and to 
this one Viscount Lee of Fareham may be 
indicated. Lord Lee has had a very distin- 
guished career as an expert in military and 
naval affairs, as a member of several impor- 
tant public commissions and as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. So that he belongs to the sec- 
tion of English society to which I have re- 
ferred. Yet, unlike so many of his contem- 
poraries, he has for long been an eager student 
of painting and as the years have proceeded, 
that interest has slowly intensified. Today he 
possesses at White Lodge, Richmond, near 
London, what is perhaps the most interesting 
art collection formed in recent times in Eng- 
land. In America new and growing private 
collections are fortunately common, but in 
England the rule, alas, is that the great pri- 
vate owners are being forced one by one to 
part with their treasures. If Lord Lee were 
an American one would still regard him as an 
extraordinarily successful collector but his 
case would not be unique, or almost so, as it in 
fact is. The American reader may be inter- 
ested to consider a few of the pictures at 
Richmond, by doing which he will be enabled 
to realize what at least one modern English 
collector has achieved in spite of the general 
impoverishment that has descended on post- 
war England and of the increasing difficulty 
in finding old masterpieces even if one has the 
means of acquiring them. 

The Lee collection is not that of a special- 
ist in one school. On the contrary, it is dis- 
tinguished by the variety of its contents. Two 
of our plates illustrate this aptly enough. It is 
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a far cry from Cimabue to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Yet the former’s “Virgin and Child” 
and the latter’s “Elizabeth Mathews” are 
among the finest examples of these masters 
in any public or private collection in the 
world. 

Cimabue is of course a very vague figure in 
art history. Painting as he did at a time when 
master and pupil collaborated closely and 
when the problem of how and what to paint 
was governed by inviolable laws, precisely 
where he comes into a given work of art or 
where he leaves off is and must remain a per- 
petual puzzle to the expert. The present-day 
fashion for “‘certificated” pictures, the fashion 
for buying a name instead of a picture (a 
fashion in the end destructive of all intelli- 
gent collecting) could not have come into ex- 
istence if all the painters of the past had been 
as determined as were Cimabue and his asso- 
ciates to preserve their anonymity. But this 
very beautiful work of art is an important 
member of that series of masterpieces that 
logically can only be grouped around the 
“Virgin and Child with Angels” in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. In intense earnestness of 
conception, in forcefulness and simplicity, in 
the grace and dignity with which the lines are 
disposed, and in the subdued glow of the 
color scheme, it is as probably “all by Cima- 
bue’s own hand” as any other pictures in the 
series alluded to. 

If one wishes to demonstrate how little 
subject-matter and general attitude to life 
really matter to the painter, a better situation 
could hardly be imagined than that created 
by a contemplation of this Cimabue with the 
Reynolds. The Cimabue shows us artistry 
in the service of the church as it existed in the 
XIIIth century and the artist’s striving to 
symbolize on his panel what he believed to be 
of universal import to the human race, what 
made life worth living and death worth fac- 
ing. Cimabue is interested only in the ele- 
mental and the permanent. The “Madonna 
and Child” is a thing made as if to last for- 
ever, something made indeed by human hands 
but having to human eyes the aspect of an 
immortal. To us moderns a picture of this 
kind stands as a magnificent representative of 
a great age when men, great and small, good 
and bad were filled with the fear of God and 
dwelt continually on the moment when they 
would have to pass through the gateway of 
death and discover whether eternity held for 
them unspeakable happiness or incredible 
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agony. Nobody perhaps among all the paint- 
ers of the time managed quite so well as did 
Cimabue to sum up and materialize the sol- 
emn spirit of his age. 

If the Cimabue is all impressiveness and 
solemnity the Reynolds is all sweetness and 
domesticity. Yet the latter represents the 
spirit of its century almost as well as does the 
primitive. Between the XIIIth and the 
XVIIIth centuries, how man’s mind had 
changed, his heart softened and his interests 
expanded. Much of the old gloomy spirit 
remained even in the English XVIIIth cen- 
tury, as we know through familiar books like 
Boswell’s Johnson, but even in the previous 
century a great many people had come round 
to see that it was after all well worth while to 
be happy. By Reynold’s time society would 
no longer tolerate those who were opposed to 
happiness, so that there was a great move- 
ment in the metropolis to make people’s 
houses, clubs and theatres, food and cloth- 
ing as agreeable as possible. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a sweeter representative. of this 
point of view than Reynold’s little Elizabeth 
Mathews and her canine friend; except it 
might be the same artist’s celebrated “Love 
Me, Love My Dog,” a sort of companion pic- 
ture to this. 

Between these two extremes of austerity 
and gaiety most of the other pictures in the 
Lee collection come in. Lord Lee has a par- 
ticular preference for Italian pictures, but 
even within that school, as represented at 
White Lodge, it is easy to trace one’s way 
with the idea I have indicated in mind. On 
the one hand we have that extraordinary per- 
suasive essay in mysticism—look especially 
at the Blake-like flock of sheep—Baldovinet- 
ti’s school-piece of “The Holy Family,” the 
Ferrarese “Pieta,”’ or the impressive scene 
showing the “Death of Peter Martyr,” from 
Venice of the early XVIth century, which 
recalls the fine Giovanni Bellini school-piece 
in the National Gallery, London. These are 
all direct spiritual descendants of Cimabue 
and his contemporaries. 

But other Italian pictures in the collection, 
even among the religious subjects, represent 
a break from that tradition and a freeing of 
the artist to indulge his fancy and paint at 
least as much in order to delight the eye as to 
impress or appal the mind or to chasten the 
soul. One feels, for example, that Neri de 
Bicci was really a good deal more interested 
in the natural beauty of his sitters and the 








artificial beauty of the forms with which he 
embellished them, than with the religious 
lives of those who were to contemplate his 
pictures. The vision of the Mother and Child 
is that of beautiful beings, happy in this 
beauty. The same to some extent applies to 
the “Madonna and Child with an Angel’’ by 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni and to the charm- 
ing Umbrian “Virgin and Child.” 

Since the Italian pictures constitute so 
noble a feature of the White Lodge collec- 
tion, allow me, very shortly, to review a few 
more of these. The Masolino “Birth of the 
Virgin” was formerly in the collection of Dr. 
Charles E. Norton, of Harvard, and should 
be compared with the “St. Lawrence,” by the 
same artist, in the church of SS. Jacopo e 
Lucia. The “Virgin and Child and St. Anne” 
is given in the official catalogue to Botti- 
cini. It is safe to say that it is Sienese and 
well worthy of remark that both Professor 
Adolpho Venturi and Dr. Gronau give it 
definitely to Francesco di Giorgio. 

After exhaustive discussion and much 
argument, no one, I believe, will venture to- 
day to deny the justice of the attribution to 
Botticelli himself of the great “Crucifixion” 
here illustrated. The attribution has the sup- 
port of that remarkable young Japanese 
scholar (whose book on the master created 
such a sensation some years ago), Yukio 
Yashiro. Dr. Yashiro believes or believed 
the “Crucifixion” to be directly connected 
with the predallae in the Johnson collection, 
Philadelphia, but from that other scholars 
dissent. I offer my own view, for what it is 
worth, that the Johnson predallae are very 
considerably later; but in the space at my 
disposal a proper discussion of this complex 
question is not possible. 

One of the most attractive of all the “primi- 
tives” in Lord Lee’s collection is the “Birth of 
Christ,” also illustrated herewith, by Antonio 
Veneziano, and no less attractive is the 
“Pieta” (already mentioned), formerly in 
the Costabili collection, in Ferrara, but pur- 
chased by Lord Lee from Lord Wimborne, 


of Cranford Manor. It faintly recalls the art 
of Ercole dei Roberti, is entered in the cata- 
logue under “Ferrarese master, c. 1480,” 
but is, as I believe, and according to an in- 
genious suggestion for which I am not re- 
sponsible, by Ercole di Giulio Grandi. 

But the great feature of the recent acquisi- 
tions is undoubtedly a most unusual Italian 
painting of a bearded man which bears upon 
it all the signs of a self-portrait. There is, 
as will be seen from the reproduction, that 
steady, penetrating glance, the eyes looking 
directly at the sitter, that experience indicates 
as the attribute of a self-portrait. In the pres- 
ent case this is of the greatest interest, be- 
cause it is clear enough that only one master 
could have painted the picture, Correggio. 
That artist was at once one of the greatest 
and one of the most isolated of his time and 
country. He invented for himself a technical 
method which nobody else quite managed to 
acquire. There was a curious system of 
building up the modeling by means of vaguely 
shaped masses of paint differentiated from 
each other by an infinitely refined mixture of 
pigments; and these characteristics are all 
clearly discernible in Lord Lee’s portrait. 
This is a find indeed. To discover nowadays 
a genuine Correggio is an event of first im- 
portance; to discover a self-portrait by so 
mighty a genius is in the nature of a sensa- 
tion. 

Finally there is the ““Madonna and Child,” 
between two pillars, and with a landscape 
background, which is fairly obviously an 
authentic and characteristic work by Bar- 
tolommeo Vivarini. 

I have dwelt especially upon the Italian 
pictures at White Lodge, not because the 
others are not almost as interesting, but be- 
cause Lord Lee himself has gone out of his 
way to confront us in that section with a 
particularly intriguing series of pictures and 
because with the space at my disposal it is not 
easy to discuss the whole of a collection that 
is of so various a character. 

Having discussed the bulk of the Italian 
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pictures in the collection and used the Rey- 
nolds portrait to point the moral, I must 
content myself in concluding, by merely men- 
tioning the following, selected from the pic- 
tures belonging to other schools. Among 
those from Northern Europe there are the 
very important small Holbein portrait of 
Prince Edward (at the age of six), “A 
Religious Procession” by Pieter Brueghel, 
the Elder, and Rubens’s “Descent from the 
Cross,’ which was once in the Methuen col- 
lection, at Corsham Court, Wiltshire, and 
later in that of Col. Holloway, of Chelten- 
ham. It is of course a “sketch” for the great 
Antwerp Cathedral picture, which was paint- 
ed between the years 1611 and 1614. How- 
ever, it is, though on a small scale, at least as 
fine in composition and execution as the Ant- 
werp work and its high finish makes it rather 
absurd to regard it, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, as a sketch. 

Of curious interest, and of great rarity, is 
the “Ashwellthorpe Triptych,” from the col- 
lection of Lord Berners. It is by the old mas- 
ter known in the literature of art as “the Mas- 
ter of the Magdalen Legend,” about whom we 
know next to nothing, except that he was 
Flemish and belonged to the first half of the 
XViIth Century. There is a certain likelihood 
that he was a Brussels man. 

Among the English portraits are a group 
of the artist and’his family by Lely, two por- 
traits by Allan Ramsey, one depicting Gen- 
eral Wolfe, Reynold’s ‘Portrait of the Earl 
of Erroll,” Gainsborough’s “Portrait of 
Charles Tudway, M. P.,” a Romney “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” and Raeburn’s portrait of 
Mrs. Oswald of Auchinschloss. 

Even now I have mentioned only a certain 
proportion of this collection, but I hope 
enough to show the reader the extent of the 
owner’s achievement. It is impossible for 
anyone writing on these works of art not to 
add that they are arranged with much dis- 
cernment in what is one of the most beauti- 
fully situated homes in England or in the 
world. 
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Some Pictures in Lord Lee's Collection 
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Some Pictures in Lord Lee’s Collection 
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“THE CRUCIFIXION” 


Some Pictures in Lord Lee’s Collection 
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“SELF-PORTRAIT” CoRREGGIO 


Some Pictures in Lord Lee’s Collection 
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“NIADONNA AND CHILD” BARTOLOMMEO VIVARINI 
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ERCOLE DI GiuLio GRAND! 


ANTONIO VENEZIANO 
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A PAINTING BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 








HE NAME of Lucas van Leyden 
* || is familiar to all, yet only a few 

art lovers know much more of 

the artist than his name. Lucas 
+ is the most famous Dutch 
painter of the XVIth century, 
but a true perception of his accomplishment, so 
greatly deserving of fame, is almost entirely 
lacking. Lucas’ reputation derives largely 
from his engravings, the authenticity of which 
is guaranteed by the well known signature 
“L.” In America and particularly in the Bos- 
ton Museum, there is a large series of his en- 
gravings in approximately complete rotation, 
which give an idea of Lucas’ narrative power 
and his remarkable talent as a draughtsman. 
We may also trace in the engravings, many 
of which are dated from 1509-1530, the 
artist’s development—obviously a turbulent 
one. Lucas was almost unbelievably preco- 
cious. If the year of his birth is correctly 
recorded, he was born in 1494 and died in 
1533. Lucas was thus scarcely more than a 
boy when in 1508 he created the masterpiece, 
“Mohammed and the Monk.” He created 
with nervous haste as if he had had premoni- 
tions of his early death. 

Lucas was not only an engraver, but also 
a painter. He likewise made designs for 
woodcuts and it is reported did work on 
stained glass. 

‘The paintings of this master are little 
known and one seldom finds a painting with 
his name in the galleries that produces a deep 
impression. With but few exceptions Lucas 
did not sign his paintings. His celebrated 
name has often been misused. Dutch paint- 
ings of little worth as well as much restored 
panels that are rendered from the engravings 
in a hard and niggling manner are errone- 
ously shown as his work. 

It has only been within recent times that 
art criticism has separated the genuine paint- 
ings from the mass of dubious ones and thus 
obtained a clarified conception of Lucas’ art 
as a painter. The number of his paintings 
that remain after severe critical examination 
appears small. I do not believe that there are 
more than twenty such works by Lucas. But 
when one takes into consideration the fact 
that in the XVIth century the iconoclasts in 
Holland destroyed almost all the altar paint- 
ings and when one thinks of the compara- 
tively short career of the master, the number 
of paintings now extant does not appear so 
small. Lucas was almost as productive as a 
painter as an engraver. 

As the engravings of this master were 
known earlier and much more generally than 
his paintings and as his reputation was spread 
and kept alive almost entirely by the critics 
and connoisseurs of the engravings, we have 
become accustomed to regard the paintings 
as comparatively secondary achievements. 
The conclusion has been widespread that 
Lucas was gifted as a draughtsman and not 
as a painter; that only with the engraver’s 
tool, not with the brush, did his talent develop 
naturally and happily. 
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If all the paintings of the master were lost 
and our judgment had to be based solely 
upon the engravings, we should still come to 
a conclusion contrary to the above formalized 
view. The engravings, rightly seen, teach us 
that Lucas was a painter, that he saw the 
world as a painter. Vasari, the Italian biog- 
rapher, knew the engravings of the Dutch- 
man which were much prized and much 
copied in the south, and praised them in 
detail. He singled out in each sheet what- 
ever struck this pupil of Michelangelo, what- 
ever seemed to him praiseworthy and extraor- 
dinary. He marveled over Lucas’ ability to 
express in black and white, through linear 
means, the tonal differences of the back- 
ground, the phenomena of light, depth and 
aerial perspective. And Vasari saw with great 
truth and pointed out the remarkable and 
essential. Indeed it is these very achieve- 
ments pointed out by Vasari which form the 
main service, the original contribution, the 
advance of this engraver. As a painter, with 
the blood of a painter, and as a Dutchman, a 
predecessor of Rembrandt, Lucas worked as 
an engraver. 

Once convinced of this interpretation, we 
seek out paintings by Lucas with heightened 
interest for we anticipate that his gift, his 
way of seeing, will be entirely suitable and 
natural to brush and color. 

The paintings which have withstood close 
examination are quite different from one an- 
other. Few of them uphold our favorable 
prediction. The unevenness, the tempera- 
mental change of purpose, of technique, is 
much more astonishing in the series of paint- 
ings than in the longer and more closely 
related series of engravings. 

The development of the master is far from 
offering a satisfying picture of organic 
growth. On the contrary, he hesitated, lost 
himself, followed all too willingly foreign 
models, and let the best gifts of his nature 
slumber. The natural feeling for color, tone, 
air, light and deep space seldom reveals itself 
purely and in its most happy expression. 

I am glad to illustrate here (through the 
courtesy of P. Cassirer, Berlin) an entirely 
unknown triptych by Lucas which shows bet- 
ter than any other of his work in this medium 
what the creation of a painter is—taking the 
word painter in its narrowest interpretation. 
It is impossible to gain from the reproduc- 
tion much more than a feeble idea of the 
technique and color of this painting. 

This altar piece was done about 1510, as a 
comparative examination of the dated en- 
gravings of this period proves. Lucas was a 
young man at this time. His audacity in color 
and brushwork strikes the observer by its 
remarkable freedom. 

“The Adoration of the Kings,” so often 
represented, is treated in a less courtly and 
ceremonial fashion than usual, and more as a 
folk festival. Many people, and yet there is 
not a crowd. Consciously, and with deep 
artistic feeling, the painter has planned his 
composition by carrying his groups out into 
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space. And the illusion of depth is not at- 
tained only by the diminution in the size of 
the figures and through gradations of scale, 
but is also—and that is the strangest and 
most remarkable feature of the painting— 
secured by gradations of color based upon 
their distance from the eye. The same local 
color which in the foreground is positive, 
clear and gleaming appears changeable and 
broken in the second scale of the composition 
and in the third, delicate, evanescent and 
airy. As a result of this handling, the gen- 
eral impression is flower like, rich in nuances, 
rich in unusual and chosen colors of surpriz- 
ing charm. That a red robe in the distance 
appears different in color from one in the 
foreground, was known by almost all paint- 
ers at the beginning of the XVIth century. 
But I know of no other painting of this period 
whose effect is so conscious and so carefully 
worked out according to the laws of this 
phenomenon. 

The objects in the distance not only func- 
tion differently in color from those in the 
foreground, but they are relatively lacking in 
detail, vague and blended. The gradations of 
visibility were closely observed by Lucas and 
carried out in the same way as the gradations 
of color. In the open air, the near and far 
objects were taken in their relation to one 
another. Nothing can throw more light 
upon the advance of this technique than a 
comparative glance upon the famous “‘Adora- 
tion of the Kings” of Jan Gossaert, almost 
contemporaneous, about 1505. This painting 
is in the National Gallery in London. Gos- 
saert appeared to his contemporaries as a 
pioneer. He went to Italy where his enthusi- 
asm for the famous paintings of antiquity 
strengthened his tendency toward clear and 
concrete presentation of isolated forms. And 
when he returned to his home, he seduced 
many of his countrymen, among them the 
Dutchman, Lucas, from their natural gifts 
into picturesque effects, fashionable conven- 
tionalities and pseudo-classic ideals. 

How metallic, tangibly plastic, rigid and 
closely massed are the figures in Gossaert’s 
painting; how tenderly the figures in the 
Dutch painting are rendered in light and air, 
how natural in the farther distances. 

I have said that one sees in the engravings 
of the master that he was a painter, but it is 
also true that one sees in his paintings that 
were done around 1520 that he was an en- 
graver. 

The constant use of the engraver’s tool, to- 
gether with the tendencies of the period and 
the models of Gossaert and Durer all contrib- 
uted to this effect; and it began to overpower 
the feeling for light and color which is ex- 
pressed so happily in our triptych. 

In the recognized museums and private 
collections one seldom finds the name of 
Lucas van Leyden and only twice on paint- 
ings which are undoubtedly genuine. These 
are to be found in the New York Historical 
Society, interesting for its American associa- 
tions, and in Ohicago, in the Ryerson collec- 
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tion. Several years ago, on very good 
grounds, Dr. Valentiner attributed to the 
master a “Last Judgment” in the Historical 
Society. This panel was painted several 
years after our “Adoration” (about 1516) 
and has a powerful effect with its strong 
movement of naked bodies. On the other 
hand, the color is weak. 

The little “Adoration” that belonged to 
Mr. Ryerson must be an early work, not 
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widely separated in point of time from the 
triptych published herewith, but very differ- 
ent in style, laboriously worked over through- 
out, conventionally composed, oldfashioned 
in its treatment of space. The characteristics 
of the “Adoration” in Chicago reveal that 
Lucas certainly painted this picture but did 
not compose it. He borrowed the composi- 
tion of a Bruges prototype. We know of a 
variant of this composition which was for- 
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merly in the Sourzee collection (we are ig- 
norant whether it is still there or not). It was 
not after this miniature that the young Lucas 
worked, but rather after a painting by Gerard 
David, from which the miniature also de- 
rived its inspiration. 

Our “Adoration” is wholly, in all its char- 
acteristics, a work of the Dutchman, for it 
reveals in the happiest and most convincing 
manner his free and untrammeled power. 
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“Eve Temptinc Apam” (Woopcut) Lucas van LEYDEN 


Courtesy of M, Knoedler & Company, Inc. 
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“THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS” TriprycH BY Lucas vAN LEYDEN 


Courtesy of P. Cassirer, Berlin 


A Painting by Lucas van Leyden 
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PLATE ONE. “David” DONATELLO 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture of the Widener Collection 
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THREE. **AmMorR’ DONATELLO 
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PLateE Two. 


‘Sr. JoHN As A CHILD” ~— DesIDERIO 

















THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE SCULPTURES OF THE 
| WIDENER COLLECTION 





R. JosepH E. WIDENER’S pur- 
*|| chase during the war (in 1916) 

of the famous sculptures from 

the Casa Martelli in Florence, 
x —Donatello’s David (fig. 1), 
and Desiderio’s Bust of St. 
John (fig. 2), will always remain an epoch- 
making event in the development of Ameri- 
can collections of Renaissance sculptures. 
Although Donatello is represented in other 
American collections—for instance by his 
fine marble relief of the Madonna in Clouds, 
in the Shaw collection in the Boston Mu- 
seum, by the fascinating terra cotta statue of 
the Madonna and Child in the Goldman col- 
lection, by the beautiful stone coat of arms of 
the Minerbetti family owned by Mr. Edsel 
Ford and by some terra cotta reliefs—the 
David from the Palazzo Martelli is the most 
imposing and best authenticated work by this 
master in America. Vasari describes this 
statue as it stood in the house of the Martelli, 
and it appears in the courtyard of the palace 
in the background of Bronzino’s portrait of 
Ugolino Martelli in the Berlin Museum—a 
proof of the importance which the statue en- 
joyed in the minds of the Martelli family. 
Vasari tells us that Ruberto Martelli was 
one of Donatello’s first patrons, and conse- 
quently this statue must have been carved not 
so very long after the work which Donatello 
was commissioned to do for the cathedral, 
the Campanile and Or San Michele. 


Representations of the young and vic- 
torious David were particularly popular and 
enjoyed a symbolic significance in freedom- 
loving Florence. Two other representations 
of the same subject owned by Mr. Widener 
attest to its popularity in the days of the early 
Florentine Renaissance—the masterly paint- 
ing by Andrea del Castagno on a Florentine 
shield, and the bronze statuette by Dona- 
tello’s pupil Bellano. Donatello, moreover, 
had already made one life size marble statue 
of the young David, which shows the Gothic 
trend of his early work and is now in the 
Museo Nazionale. The Martelli statue, 
which is still reminiscent of his early work in 
its facial characteristics, particularly in the 
tired, almond-shaped eyes, marks an impor- 
tant step forward in comparison with this 
earlier statue. The Gothic line has disap- 
peared and the figure stands with straight, 
almost intentionally angular limbs, in the 
Renaissance manner. In place of the soft 
curves of the Gothic style, the joints of the 
extremities are sharply bent. The contrapos- 
ture of the limbs, which in the later Renais- 
sance assumed almost the importance of a 
rule, is already noticeable here, in the corre- 
sponding crosswise posture of the arms and 
legs. This statue foreshadows Donatello’s 
most famous David, the bronze figure in the 
Museo Nazionale which cannot be much 
later in date. In this figure the position of the 
arms and legs and of Goliath’s head is remi- 
niscent of our statue, although, as befits its 
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medium, the contours of the bronze statue 
are freer. In the marble figure the artist was 
limited by the restrictions imposed by the size 
of the marble block, and the arms lie close to 
the trunk, which was not obligatory in the 
bronze figure. The trunk of a tree, on which 
David’s shepherd’s pack is laid, serves as sup- 
port for the figure. 


The statue is not so unfinished as has been 
sometimes represented. The head and body 
are almost entirely completed, and the back 
would hardly have been altered in subsequent 
work by the artist. Only the lower part of 
the garment is still somewhat roughly fin- 
ished, and on both arms and shoulders—par- 
ticularly on the right underarm—are roughly 
chiseled places which suggest that the artist, 
perhaps driven thereto by some defective 
spots, meant to refinish the surface. Then it 
probably developed that the body would 
thereby become too narrow, and he decided to 
let the work stand as it was. For the modern 
art lover who is accustomed to exercise his 
imagination, these not fully finished Renais- 
sance sculptures by Donatello and others like 
Benedetto da Majano, Mino da Fiesole, and 
especially by Michelangelo, possess almost a 
greater charm than those that are finished to 
the last degree. Even Donatello and Michel- 
angelo could not always do enough in this 
respect, and just as the unfinished sculptures 
on the Medici tombs have more charm than 
those that are completed, there are many who 
prefer this statue of David by Donatello to 
his St. John the Baptist in the Museo Nazi- 
onale, whose almost too perfect surface has 
lost some of the pungent charm of the natural 
marble. 

It is interesting that in the masterly bronze 
cast in the Berlin Museum the first model for 
the David of the Widener Collection should 
have been preserved. There is perhaps a little 
more animation in the pose of this figure than 
in the finished marble statue, as is frequently 
the case with first models. There is, how- 
ever, no ground for believing this model to 
be a later and slightly improved version, as 
Lord Balcarres suggests in his book on Dona- 
tello. The David of the Widener Collection, 
more than any other of the Donatello figures, 
foreshadows the David of Michelangelo, 
which derives from it the general arrange- 
ment, such as the position of the feet on either 
side of the tree trunk. There is also an 
analogy in the type of the head with its for- 
ward curving hair. 

The bewitching bust of the Laughing 
Amor (fig. 3), which Mr. Widener acquired 
from the Westminster Collection, introduces 
us to Donatello as a master of bronze casting. 
He was the first Renaissance sculptor to ap- 
preciate and reproduce the happy charm of 
childhood, and was in this respect the fore- 
runner of the later fifteenth century sculp- 
tors. That he owed much to the antique in 
this particular field is quite obvious in this 
bust made during his Roman sojourn be- 
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tween 1430 and 35. It shows us the most 
endearing side of this great master at no sac- 
rifice of strength of line. 

There is still a third sculpture in the 
Widener Collection which for a long time 
was attributed to Donatello, and indeed still 
is by some persons. I refer to the fine marble 
bas-relief representing St. Jerome in the 
Desert (fig. 4). This work came from 
the collection of Baron Liphart, the well- 
known Russian connoisseur of Italian art, 
and while in his possession was published by 
Dr. Bode as the work of Desiderio, of whose 
tender and spiritual style it is certainly remi- 
niscent. On the other hand, the almost pic- 
torial treatment, especially of the landscape 
and of the fleeing boy, seems almost too ad- 
vanced for Desiderio—so much so in fact 
that a student of Leonardo has connected it 
with this master himself. 


There is much to be said for this attribu- 
tion—the richly imaginative quality of the 
composition, a certain relationship in the 
saint to Leonardo’s painting of St. Jerome 
in the Vatican, certain suggestions in the 
landscape of the early Annunciation by this 
master in the Uffizi, and the pictorial han- 
dling of the relief which is almost without 
parallel in Florentine art. It is precisely on 
this last ground that I am emboldened to 
suggest a master who has more than once 
been confounded with Leonardo, and who in 
reality has a certain relationship with him; 
I refer to the great Sienese architect, painter 
and sculptor, Francesco di Giorgio, who met 
Leonardo in Milan and journeyed with him 
to Padua. One could most plausibly connect 
this most unusual work with his original type 
of conception and the pictorial style of his 
bronze reliefs, the more so as many details 
seem indicative of him. The landscape back- 
ground, which is so important a feature of 
the composition, for all its pictorial treat- 
ment, preserves the definite articulation which 
one might most readily expect from a born 
architect. The rocky valleys extend into the 
distance on either hand, their direction accen- 
tuated by avenues of cypress trees. We find 
similar cypress groves in paintings by Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio; and the curiously carved 
trees with plate shaped branches are also 
characteristic of him. (See the miniature 
representing the Allegory of Chastity in the 
Albertus Magnus Codex in the Osservanza 
at Siena.) Rocky structures in similar hori- 
zontal layers appear in several of his paint- 
ings, particularly in the Adoration of the 
Child in the Academy of Siena. All this, of 
course, would not be decisive did not the fig- 
ures also partake of the character of Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio’s art, particularly the type 
of the Saint whose uplifted head forms a tri- 
angular outline as is customary in Frances- 
co’s figures—for instance the older men in his 
greatest work, the Coronation of the Virgin 
in the Academy at Siena. We also find here 
similar facial characteristics—the curious 








soft, full-lipped mouths, the short, thick nose 
with pinched nostrils, and the large ears 
placed high on the head. For the treatment 
of the naked limbs, the finely pleated applied 
draperies, the comparatively-speaking large 
feet and the curious down-curved and folded 
hands, we can also discover analogies in this 
same picture, and no less for the fleeing boy 
with whom the angels in this composition 
may be compared. Francesco di Giorgio was 
a master of movement, even if he purposely 
lends a suggestion of rigidity to his moving 
figures. In his bronze reliefs, particularly in 
the masterly Lamentation in Santa Maria del 
Carmine in Venice, we again come across 
similarly garbed moving figures, whose 
hands with outspread palms are held in like 
position. His ability to depict animals in 
motion is demonstrated in the medal repre- 
senting Federigo of Urbino. The reverse 
side of this medal depicts a battle with the 
Chimera whose lion head resembles that on 
the marble relief and where the bold delinea- 
tion of the leaping horse can be compared 
with the springing lion on our relief. Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio must not be undervalued as 
a sculptor, as has happened in the case of his 
best biography, written in a most scholarly 
manner by Arthur McComb (Art Studies, 
1924). His bronze angels in Siena Cathe- 
dral are probably without peer among the 
angel figures of quattrocento sculpture, and 
his bronze reliefs, which were praised by 
Raphael's father, Giovanni Santi, are so im- 
portant that they are even yet ascribed to 
Leonardo. The fact that their style is pic- 
torial is nothing against them; one could 
make this same criticism in regard to almost 
all the painter-sculptors of the Renaissance, 
who are prone to an almost metallic and 
sculptural note in their paintings, while their 
plastic work seems imbued with a striving for 
pictorial atmosphere (Verrochio, Pollaiuolo, 
Vecchietta, Francesco di Giorgio). 

If we are right in our assumption that the 
Jerome relief is the work of Francesco di 
Giorgio, the Widener Collection possesses in 
this work and in the feminine portrait by 
Nerroccio remarkable examples of the work 
of the two most fascinating personalities in 
Sienese art at the end of the quattrocento, 
and what is, so far, the only known portrait 
by Nerroccio and the only known marble 
relief by Francesco di Giorgio. 


Desiderio da Settignano, who was Dona- 
tello’s most inspired follower among the 
Florentine sculptors, is represented in the 
Widener Collection by two masterpieces, a 
feminine bust (figs. 5 and 6), and the St. 
John as a child. It is precisely in connection 
with sculptures of this type that Vasari cele- 
brated him, but there are today but very few 
marble busts of this kind which can be at- 
tributed to him with any degree of likelihood. 
Only five of his marble busts of women have 
come down to us—one in the Museo Nazi- 
onale, one in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
one each in the Morgan and Mackay Collec- 
tions and the one described here... It is re- 
markable that three of these five busts should 
have come from the Strozzi Palace—those in 
the Berlin Museum and in the Morgan and 
Widener Collections—and they are all three 
supposed to be portraits of Marietta Strozzi, 
whose bust Vasari tells us was modeled by 
Desiderio. She was only fifteen years old 
when Desiderio died, and certainly the sub- 
ject of our bust seems hardly more mature 
than that. Why the present work and the 
Morgan bust were left unfinished can never 
be decided. This may be attributable to some 
fault in the marble which caused the sculptor 


to desist in his work, as in both the Morgan 
and the Widener busts the nose has been 
broken; but it is also possible that the bust 
illustrated here was a later version of the 
Berlin one and was never finished on account 
of the sculptor’s death. The flesh is wonder- 
fully modeled, with all the delicacy of texture 
which is typical of Desiderio’s work. The 
charm of this characterization of half-grown 
girlhood, with protruding upper lip, soft, un- 
developed chin and beautiful line of neck and 
bust, is particularly obvious when we look at 
the bust in profile. 

This bust was modeled during the latter 
years of the master’s life, about 1464, where- 
as the bust of the Young St. John from the 
Martelli Palace (fig. 2) is one of Desiderio’s 
earlier works, probably dating from the 
early fifties. This enchanting bust was al- 
ways believed by the Martelli family to be 
the work of Donatello, but nowadays no one 
can be found who can recognize the latter’s 
stern and impassioned style in this tender and 
lyrically conceived boyish head. Dr. Bode 
has attributed it to Antonio Rossellino, and 
Allan Marquand to Desiderio. It is so dif- 
ficult to draw the line between these two 
masters, particularly regarding these chil- 
dren’s busts, that there is much to be said for 
both attributions. This question in nowise 
detracts from the fact that we are dealing 
with one of the most enchanting creations of 
the early Florentine Renaissance. It is the 
companion piece to the young Christ of the 
Morgan Collection, which came from the 
Alessandri Palace, and subsequently passed 
into the Hainauer Collection. The presump- 
tion is that both these busts belonged orig- 
inally to the Casa Martelli, where they 
probably adorned a house altar. We may 
therefore accept as quite probable Dr. Bode’s 
suggestion that they were portraits of chil- 
dren belonging to the family. In the late 
quattrocento children were often used in this 
manner as models for the young Christ and 
the young St. John. Personally, I am in- 
clined to agree with Allan Marquand’s attri- 
bution to Desiderio, for the resemblance of 
this bust to the statues of boys on the Mar- 
zuppini Tomb by Desiderio in St. Croce in 
Florence is very great, and the aristocratic 
delicacy of the boy’s head and its inspired 
characterization are beyond Rossellino’s 
somewhat bourgeois conception. One must, 
however, add—and this explains Dr. Bode’s 
attribution—that the texture of the surface 
has not quite the extraordinary smoothness 
and last refinement of others of Desiderio’s 
works, and that in this respect, the style of 
the Marzuppini tomb, of the female bust in 
the Widener Collection, and of some of the 
children’s busts, such as the Laughing Boy 
in the Benda Collection, show a greater 
delicacy. This, however, is explicable if we 
assume the St. John to have been one of the 
master’s earlier works. 


There is another sculpture in the Widener 
Collection which long bore the name of Ros- 
sellino—a delightful terra cotta relief of the 
Madonna, whose coloring is in a remarkably 
fine state of preservation (fig. 7). The 
Madonna type with smiling lips, braided 
hair, exaggeratedly broken treatment of the 
garments and precisely spread hands sug- 
gests rather that we are dealing with a work 
closely related to Verrocchio. The baroque 
lines of the children’s bodies are suggestive 
of him, as also the twisted ringlets which 
betray the bronze sculptor, the delicate orna- 
ments at the Madonna’s throat and bust, and 
not least the rich coloring—the red, blue and 
gold of the Madonna’s costume, the light 
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blue background and the golden nimbus. 
The closest relationship exists between this 
relief and the terra cotta relief by Verrocchio 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and the only 
question that arises is whether this is one of 
his own works or the product of a gifted 
member of his workshop. Among these 
pupils of Verrocchio one might think of an 
artist who so far is known only as a painter, 
but who was, as we know from the docu- 
ments, also a sculptor—Lorenzo di Credi. I 
believe that several terra cotta sculptures may 
be attributed to him: the Repentant Magda- 
lene in the Metropolitan Museum, several 
lying putti, which are usually given to Ver- 
rocchio, and a bust of a woman, in the Grassi 
sale, New York, 1926—all works which have 
the closest affinity to paintings of Lorenzo di 
Credi and lack entirely the force and accen- 
tuation of the works by Verrocchio. The 
Widener relief is however nearer to Ver- 
rocchio himself than to those works in the 
style of Credi, although the composition lacks 
to some degree the plasticity and balance of 
the master’s works. 


In following the line of the great Floren- 
tine marble sculptors of the second half of 
the fifteenth century who succeeded Dona- 
tello, we come, after Desiderio and Antonio 
Rossellino, to the last two masters, Benedetto 
da Majano and Mino da Fiesole, both being 
remarkably well represented in the Widener 
Collection. The marble bust of the Presby- 
ter Petrus Talamus (fig. 8), which we may 
safely ascribe to Benedetto, shows the decora- 
tive and simplified style which he uses in the 
execution of portrait busts, as in the one of 
Pietro Mellini in the Bargello, or that of 
Squarcialupo in the Florence Cathedral. 
Superior in quality, and a work of great 
force in characterization as well as in the 
remarkable precision of its execution, is the 
splendid bust of Astorgio Manfredi, by Mino 
da Fiesole (fig. 9). Although once pub- 
lished by Dr. Bode when it was in the Baron 
Schickler Collection in Paris, the bust was 
little known until the whole collection was pur- 
chased by Duveen Brothers, from whom Mr. 
Widener acquired it at the same time as the 
Hirsch tapestry. It is on the same high level 
as the other famous portrait busts by Mino, 
such as the one from the Drefuss Collection, 
now in the Louvre, the Niccolo Strozzi in the 
Berlin Museum, and the Piero de Medici in 
the Muzeo Nazionale in Florence. Together 
with the Niccolo Strozzi in Berlin, which is 
dated 1454, it belongs to the earliest works of 
the artist, as it is dated 1455. Mino was then 
only twenty-five years of age, but like many 
Italian masters he had developed early, exe- 
cuting his best works in his youth. We do 
not know who his master was, but from the 
style of his early works, as well as from the 
fact that one of his first portraits was a mem- 
ber of the Strozzi family, whose favorite 
sculptor was Desiderio, we may believe that 
it was this artist who was his master. But 
while Desiderio’s delicate nature fitted him 
especially for female portraits, Mino’s robust 
character expressed itself best in male busts. 
A certain conventionalized pattern at which 
he aimed, with somewhat similar results as 
the Polluaioli and Botticelli achieved in 
painting—elongated figures, narrow eyes, 
clearly designed eyeballs, and a preference 
for diagonal directions in the folds and com- 
positional lines—makes his style easily recog- 
nizable, a style more easily adapted to the 
busts of strongly built men than to those of 
refined women. The sitter for Mr. Widener’s 
bust, whose name is inscribed in the hollow 
body of the statue (Astorgius Manfredus 
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secundus Faventie dominus anno XLII etatis 
sue), is one of those brutal yet successful 
condottiere types whom we so often find as 
rulers of Italian cities in these times, combin- 
ing the traits of a war lord with an interest 
in culture and art. Among the Manfredi of 
Florence, Astorgio the Second is one of the 
few who died a natural death, most of the 
others being murdered by their own family 
or by order of the Pope or Cesare Borgia, 
who were the enemies of the Ghibellines of 
Faenza. He served with the army of his 
father, the famous Niccolo Piccinino, and 
ruled Faenza twenty years (1448-1468). 

After having representations in his collec- 
tion of a series of works from the chisels of 
the greatest Florentine marble sculptors of 
the fifteenth century, Mr. Widener felt the 
need of an example of one more important 
sculptor of the early Florentine Renaissance, 
Luca della Robbia. But nothing seems more 
difficult at the present time than to find a 
characteristic work by this lyrical counter- 
part and contemporary of Donatello, particu- 
larly one of those favorite Madonna and 
Child pieces in which he appears as the most 
human of narrators of the relationship be- 
tween mother and child. Having discarded 
a relief of which the composition was derived 
from Luca but executed by one of his fol- 
lowers, Mr. Widener succeeded at last in 
finding one of his original glazed terra cotta 
reliefs (fig. 10), the exquisite composition 
which we know from the versions in S. 
Andrea in Rovezzano and in the Lichtenstein 
Gallery, and which must have been very 
famous, as several replicas from the work- 
shop and from followers are still in existence 
(Mrs. Holman Hunt, London; E. Simons, 
Berlin, formerly Beckerath collection, Berlin; 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London; Bos- 
ton Museum. Compare A. Marquand, Della 
Robbias in America, page 22). The precise- 
ness of execution, the fine expression of the 
faces, and the beauty of the color (to the 
white and blue of the figures is added the 
green and yellow of the meadow and lily stems 
and the manganese in the design of the eyes 
of mother and child) prove that the Widener 
relief is one of the earliest versions of this 
most happy composition of Luca’s. Com- 
pared with the example in the Quincey Shaw 
Collection in the Boston Museum, where 
three angels have been added to the com- 
position, its superiority is obvious. 

The building up of the collection of 
Renaissance sculptures is in the main the 
work of the present owner. His father, Mr. 
P. A. B. Widener, however, felt even from 
the beginning, when he started collecting, 
that a number of early sculptures formed an 
excellent complement to the series of old mas- 
ters, since they broke up the flatness of the 
surface of the walls and at the same time 
demonstrated the similarity of style in paint- 
ing and sculpture of the same epoch. The 
sale of the Hainauer Collection in Berlin 
which had been formed with the help of Dr. 
Bode, the great connoisseur of Italian sculp- 
ture, and its disposal in this country through 
Duveen Brothers, probably supplied the ini- 
tial impetus for the first important acquisi- 
tions of Mr. Widener more than twenty 
years ago. 

Four masterpieces of considerable size, 


three of which I am reproducing here, came 
from the Hainauer Collection—the terra 
cotta bust of a Young Man in Armor, attrib- 
uted to Antonio Pollaiuolo (fig. 11); the 
bronze Bust of an Old Lady (fig. 13); the 
marble bust of a Smiling Boy (fig. 14), by 
the Master of the Marble Madonnas, whose 
name we now know to have been Tommaso 
Tiamberti; and a bronze relief by Vincenzo 
Danti, a work directly under the influence of 
Michelangelo and perhaps executed after one 
of the drawings of his later epoch. The terra 
cotta bust (fig. 11) is one of the most de- 
lightful portrait busts of the early Renais- 
sance, although fully to recognize its charm, 
it is necessary to see the original with its 
remarkably well-preserved coloring. Dr. 
Bode justly remarked in the catalogue of the 
Hainauer Collection that the style has little 
in common with Pollaiuolo’s, but is much 
closer to that of a Bolognese master. This is 
also suggested by the derivation of the bust, 
for it was originally placed in a lunette above 
the door of a palace in the neighborhood of 
Bologna. Indeed the name of a master little 
known today as a sculptor, although he was 
highly regarded in his own day in this capac- 
ity—Francesco Francia—at once suggests 
itself. The gentle features, the simple pre- 
cision of line, the drawing of the soft mouth, 
the definite lines of the eyes with their clearly 
marked rounded pupils, and particularly the 
gorgeous and meticulously applied coloring 
remind us of the pictures of this goldsmith 
painter, while the armor richly decked with 
gold ornaments suggests his skill as a gold- 
smith. The straightforward pose of the 
head, suggestive of a slight lack of tempera- 
ment, and the slightly bent neck remind one 
of Francia’s painted portraits—for instance, 
that of Evangelista Scappi in the Uffizi in 
Florence (fig. 12). 

This bust represents Bolognese sculpture 
in the Widener Collection, and the portrait 
sculpture of Venice is admirably represented 
by the large Bust of an Old Lady, and an- 
other bronze bust representing Pietro 
Aretino. The Bust of an Old Lady from the 
Hainauer Collection (fig. 13) was originally 
in the Spitzer Collection with a companion 
piece, the Bust of a Young Man, presumably 
the old lady’s son. This latter bust subse- 
quently became the property of the Louvre. 
The Widener bust exists in duplicate, as Dr. 
Bode points out, the second one forming part 
of the former Basilewski Collection in Len- 
ingrad where it had a different companion 
piece, the portrait bust of an old man, who 
was obviously the old lady’s husband. 

Life size bronze busts of women were rare 
indeed in the Renaissance, and naturally 
enough, for the women of a later day are no 
more prone to have their portraits made in so 
unflattering a medium. The style of the busts 
suggests that they date from about 1560, and 
reminds Dr. Bode particularly of the portrait 
medallions of Antonio da Brescia. The fact 
that a plaster cast made from the life, or pos- 
sibly a death mask, was used for the head of 
the old lady (as was frequently the case in 
Renaissance portrait busts) while it lends 
great realism to the head veils to a great 
extent the individuality .. the artist, and 
makes the naming of any particular master 
more difficult. 
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The life size bronze bust of Pietro Aretino 
serves as a sort of companion piece to it in the 
Widener Collection (fig. 15). It dates from 
about the same period as the female bust, and 
it also is one of the earlier acquisitions, hav- 
ing come from the collection of Miller von 
Aicholz in Vienna. The features of the cele- 
brated poet and pamphleteer, the friend of 
Titian, have become familiar to us through 
the several portraits which this master paint- 
ed of him,—one of the most notable being in 
the Frick Collection. This bust was formerly 
attributed to Alessandro Vittoria, and in its 
general arrangement and the use of the car- 
touche shield as a finish, has many points of 
resemblance to his terra cotta and marble 
bust. Dr. Planizig (Venetianische Sculp- 
turen der Renaissance, 1921, p. 460) has 
suggested the name of Cattaneo in connec- 
tion with it on account of its close stylistic 
relationship to his bust of Lazzaro Bonamico 
dated 1552. In my opinion, Jacopo Sanso- 
vino himself, from whom both Cattaneo and 
Vittoria derived their art, is more likely the 
author. There are stylistic as well as his- 
torical grounds for this assumption. The 
characterization is profounder, the concep- 
tion more monumental (in this it is remi- 
niscent of the bronze statue of Tommaso da 
Ravenna by Sansovino above the door in San 
Giuliano in Venice), the texture is richer, 
and the patina finer than we find generally in 
the work of the two other masters. The 
treatment of the garments, too, particularly 
the complicated folds of the sleeves, is char- 
acteristic of Sansovino—for instance, in his 
Madonna reliefs. The friendship of Aretino, 
Titian and Sansovino is well known (called 
at the time the Triumvirate) and as Aretino 
was painted by Titian, what more natural 
than that his bust should have been modeled 
by Sansovino? 

A description of Mr. Widener’s collection 
of Renaissance sculptures would not be com- 
plete without mention of the superb series of 
bronze statuettes which the owner has ac- 
quired one by one within the last fifteen years. 
The best names are represented with excel- 
lent examples. There is the famous incense 
burner by Riccio from the collection of the 
Marquis del Bagno, a descendant of the 
Gonzaga family, for whom possibly these 
incense burners (others in the Philip Lehman 
collection, New York, and the Julius Wern- 
her collection, London) were executed, and 
the triangular inkstand and the Andromeda, 
both from the Taylor Collection. Francesco 
da Sant’ Agata is represented with the fine 
example of Hercules Strangling Antzus; 
Bellano with the David and the Neptune; 
Benvenuto Cellini with a version of the 
group, Virtue Overcoming Vice; Giovanni 
da Bologna with one of the groups represent- 
ing the deeds of Hercules (Hercules Carry- 
ing the Boar of Erymanthus); and several 
other unknown masters by works of a similar 
high quality. Supplementing this series is a 
comprehensive collection of medals and 
plaquettes which Mr. Widener acquired from 
the Hainauer collection, so that the art of 
bronze casting, so highly developed in the 
minor decorative arts in the Italian Renais- 
sance, is quite as fully represented as the art 
of marble sculpture of the great Florentine 
masters. 
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NE SCORE and seven years ago 
* || the century ended with the roar- 
ing nineties; the roar reverber- 
C) ated and echoed through the 
* corridors of the Fine Arts. 
It was the age of prosperity. 
Whistler had made his contribution to the 
beauty of the world and passed on. Twacht- 
man too had made his beautiful contribution 
and gone. Albert Ryderand Winslow Homer, 
doing such diversely and divinely beautiful 
things, the one in watercolor and the other in 
the deepest and richest tone of which the oil 
medium is capable, had given of their best 
and were both soon to be gone. In the world 
of good art, a Whistler etching, a watercolor 
by Winslow Homer, an oil painting by Albert 
Ryder at his best—small in size, superb in 
quality of paint, and fine color—have never 
been surpassed and very rarely equaled; and 
they were all made in our so-called age of 
machinery and by Americans. Each in what 
he did at his best is to me the best of its kind 
anywhere in the great world of art. 

Thomas Eakins and John Sargent had 
painted their fine portraits. The huge can- 
vases of the Philadelphia clinics by Eakins 
are first of all remarkable portraits, as much 
so as the groups of the four doctors at Johns 
Hopkins by Sargent. Alfred Collins had 
painted his all too few fine portraits, the no- 
table one of Mrs. Collins (a masterpiece of 
painting and of portraiture) hanging now in 
our Metropolitan Museum. Abbott Thayer 
was painting his splendid canvases, single 
portraits and subject arrangements of groups 
which were portraits of his children, now 
hanging with the best of the Ryders and 
Twachtmans in the incomparable collection 
of American paintings made by John Gel- 
latly. George Brush had done the same with 
the fine sincere portraits of Mrs. Brush and 
her young children that may be seen in many 
of our art museums. 

Tarbell and Decamp in Boston were mak- 
ing subject pictures and portraits of impec- 
cable technique and completeness. Frank 
Benson was beginning to make his interesting 
dry-points of birds. Edward Simmons, 
Blashfield and Robert Reid were covering 
walls with their large conventionally compe- 
tent mural paintings, filling wide spaces with 
form and color, walls hitherto left bare in 
our buildings. Stanford White and McKim, 
ably seconded by Cass Gilbert and other 
architects saw to it that such spaces were 
decorated and only in the case of Charles 
Dickman of San Francisco did the architects 
fail to use a fine talent for mural decoration. 
At the time that the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco was being done, while 
some of us were working there, it seemed to 
me to be too bad that Dickman was not asked 
to do a mural painting. Superb examples of 
his work were to be seen in a business build- 
ing across the bay at Oakland. They were 
original and unconventional. 

Willard Metcalf who is not known as a 
mural painter did a series of decorative land- 
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scapes of Cuba in a business building on 
Broadway, wholly owing to Stanford White. 
He was later on to do his fine reports of local 
landscape, as were Redfield, Schofield and 
Lathrop in Pennsylvania. 

Davies did interesting work from the first, 
as I remember. It was essentially decorative 
and often mural in quality in a small space, 
almost never the work of a painter and almost 
always the work of an artist. I was taken to 
task as chairman of the jury at the Corcoran 
Gallery some years ago for giving this artist 
a prize for one of his small decorative can- 
vases which the majority of people could not 
see. 

J. Alden Weir was doing superb work in 
all the mediums of expression — oil, water- 
color, pastel and etching, as Twachtman and 
Whistler notably had done from the start. 
The distinction of these artists in the graphic 
arts is worthy of remark. Whistler is the 
greatest name in the graphic arts to most of 
us. It was so to Joseph Pennell, who devoted 
all of his tireless energy to etching and litho- 
graphing and writing. He has left us some 
splendid plates of Manhattan and numbers of 
other fine plates and lithographs of one might 
say—everywhere, living, as he did, a large part 
of his life in Europe. Ernest Haskell, the 
youngest of this group of native artists, did 
some rarely fine plates and has so recently 
gone, being barely of middle age. 


Mary Cassatt, who lived her long life | 


abroad, was painting and etching her admi- 
rable work—mothers and children. Her dry- 
points are delightful. At her death, recently, 
when past eighty, all that the newspapers 
found to say was that she. was an American 
and that her brother was a millionaire. Well 
the world understood that—all the world. 

Melchers, like Pennell, lived and worked 
abroad until the Great War drove them both 
out and he should be credited with many 
strong and able works done both in Europe 
and America. Walter Griffin, Miss Beaux, 
Charles Hopkinson, John C. Johanson, Emil 
Carlsen, Henry Golden Dearth, Theodore 
Robinson, Gedney Bunce, J. Francis Murphy, 
Ruger Donoho and many others, men and 
women of fine ability, were doing admirable 
work which in a short summary it is not pos- 
sible to mention. 

Regularly, as regular as the seasons, large 
and small exhibitions were held in the large 
cities of the country. Among the latter was 
the exhibition of the Ten American Painters 
(my idea) started by J. Alden Weir and my- 
self, with Twachtman first, then Dewing who 
had painted his charming single female figures, 
and other decorative panels, came in with 
Reid, Simmons, Metcalf and the three Boston 
men, Tarbell, Decamp and Benson. This 
group of artists (after Twachtman’s death in 
1902 William M. Chase joined us) held ex- 
hibitions in New York City, first at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, then at the Montross 
Galleries, for nearly twenty years. The ex- 
hibitions were not too large to be seen easily. 
It was not an effort, as larger collections of 
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pictures usually are. These small shows were 
decidedly a success. 

The Armory Exhibition, which was a very 
large, heterogeneous lot of things, took place 
in the Armory of the 69th Regiment, New 
York Volunteer Militia, on Fourth Avenue, in 
1913. It contained many fine works too. It 
was successful, enormously so on account of 
the shockingly foolish things there. It was so 
idiotic in spots that it captured the public. 
Barnum would have been tickled to death 
with it. Pay as you enter, go again and again 
and talk about it for weeks! I should perhaps 
say that I had a group of my work there, six 
or eight oil paintings by the side of my friend 
Weir and on the same panel. Twachtman was 
not far away. It seems absurd to me to spend 
time writing about and decrying any efforts 
at expression in the Fine Arts however futile 
these efforts may seem at the time. If any of 
it is good, it will stay on the Golden Bough 
of Art. So much of it is obviously insincere 
and on the fool-fringe of the Fine Arts that 
it will rot and drop off of the tree finally. In 
one respect you may be sure that the Armory 
Exhibition could not be surpassed. It was the 
limit because no limit was set. There was no 
Terminus. The old Roman god, if not already 
shattered, would have been shaken to bits 
there. 

One amusing fact dates from the Armory 
Exhibition and that is the appreciation of the 
New England hooked rug. It was said: 
“They are queer, it is true, but they are 
better than any of the queer things shown 
here.” If this is so, it is good enough to 
record here. These rugs are works of 
art and are as delightful in color and as 
original and surprising in form as anything 
done in the world. In my New England | 
knew them well. I can see, in the attic of a 
house in Dorchester, where I was born, a 
wooden, oblong frame on trestles with rags 
pulled through a coarse open-meshed burlap. 
My mother must have worked on it with sug- 
gestions from Aunt Mary, surely, and possi- 
bly from Aunt Minerva—a pagan goddess 
might be in New England—who knows? I 
cannot see the completed rug—I must have 
walked on it. 

The century-old Academy of Design went 
on its placid way. It had finally swallowed 
up the revolutionary Society of American 
Artists of the late eighties and early nineties 
without much effort. The New Society was 
started in nineteen-something. I was its first 
chairman and served for two years, but as | 
was not in town at all times, I resigned, feel- 
ing that it took too much of my time. It still 
goes on, and no doubt serves a useful purpose 
that I am unable to appreciate, I must say 
quite frankly. Most of the work belongs in 
the N.A.D. 

With immense national prosperity the 
nineties and the later years have seen the sup- 
port of American artists by the public, in spite 
of all kinds of masked attacks by foreign 
dealers, picture fakers and man-milliner 
visitors and snob-collectors, who write about 
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their collecting. All of the money was not 
spent on (sometimes—and too often—spu- 
rious )old masters and European mediocrities. 
The dealers were out for all that they could 
get and for the most that they could get for 
foreign trash. A recent writer, Walter Pach 
(an American artist), comments in Harper's 
on the kind of painting the public bought, but 
he does not make his case strong enough. 
People bought bad native art but they bought 
bad foreign art first. Subway-sign portrait 
painting appeals to the public at once. Lazlo 
is an example. When Twachtman could rarely 
sell a picture (he never sold a single proof 
of his etchings) the country was flooded with 
the colored photograph kind of painting of 
running water in millstreams, with the mill 
and the ripples and reflections by Fritz 
Thaulow, a dealer’s delight, made by the yard 
and sold by the score and liked by the late 
Amy Lowell, to mention one well-known 
name. How often a devotee to one art is 
wrong in appreciation of a sister art. And this 
is only one instance. Much better things than 
this that could be bought for little or nothing 
in Europe and in no way equal to the best 
painting done here were sold at large prices. 
Provincial snobbishness was the first aid to 
the dealer in all this sort of thing and the 
dealer in foreign art knows he can count on 
it every time and without fail. Portrait paint- 
ers from Europe, not one of whom could 
compare in competence with their American 
confréres, came over and sailed home with 
small fortunes. 

The so-called Rembrandts in the Altman 
collection, were bought by Benjamin Altman, 
a New York merchant. They were presented 
by him and are now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, a monument to the rapacity and stupid- 
ity of the dealers. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Altman could have gotten together the John 
Gellatly collection (but Mr. Altman did not 
know enough to do this and no dealer knew 
enough to do it)—of what real interest and 
value it would have been in our great local 
art museum in the time to come. The so- 
called Rembrandts had been in European col- 
lections and called Rembrandts for years— 
and the price demanded was probably heavy 
enough. Nobody who really knew was asked 
anything about it, and it would have been 
almost impossible to debunk a transaction of 
this kind, even if any one of wit and courage 
had been invited to investigate such a pro- 
posed purchase. 

As samples of the mass of incompetent art 
writing done during this time, two types will 
suffice to show what it was and still is. A little 
man started to be a painter, failed, tried to 
teach art, failed, started to write on art, failed, 
for he writes with his inferiority complex. 
An American painter exclaimed: “It is un- 
thinkable that McNutt is not subsidized by a 
dealer or group of dealers in European things, 
latest styles and fads, of course.” “No,” was 
the answer, “he doesn’t need to be; his own 
stupidity and the innate provincial snobbery 
of the Eastern cities is enough.” He attacks 
anything by an American artist. He reprints 
any attack in Europe on anything that has to 
do with American art. If Sargent’s work is 
written about by the small-Fry of England, 
he re-echoes it and then gives out the usual 
patter with the latest art jargon about the 
most recent man-milliner mediocrity in Paris. 
He is a legacy from Frank Munsey who left 
his millions to the Metropolitan Museum 
(made out of machine-made magazines) and 
his moron to the Sun. His is a perfect ex- 
ample of smug stupidity, walking about the 
New York galleries with his vacant stare that 


may be made into a portrait with one word— 
vacuity. 

Another little man, the brother-in-law of a 
portrait painter (this was his only connection 
with the Fine Arts) came to Weir and to me 
and said that he was going to take up art 
criticism and asking our advice. This is 
typical of any one or another nonentity who 
takes up writing on art and is comparable to 
the effort (they sent out a questionnaire from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University: 
“How to teach teachers to teach art”) of tell- 
ing one how to pull down a salary with art 
jargon. We gave the advice. Take the actual 
history of the modern movement. It is not 
French. It is English. The English water- 
color painters cleared up the palettes of the 
painters in oil. Tom Girtin, Bonnington, 
Turner, Constable and the rest of them. They 
had as much influence on the then hide-bound 
conventional French painting as Voltaire had 
on the French static body politic with his re- 
port of English liberalism and _ scientific 
achievement. In a word he gave France a 
dose of Sir Isaac Newton and John Locke. 
You will offend, we told him, the French Art 
Trust (we had that as we then had a “German 
Music Trust”), but go right on. You should 
know about Ver Meer and Rubens and the 
early Dutch landscape painters. Fromentin, 
a French painter, has written a classic, Les 
Maitres d’Autrefois, on just this subject, 
though he is unaccountably silent on Ver 
Meer of Delft. He was probably led astray by 
the then false attributions, so you can read 
Ver Meer into his appreciation of the works 
of Pieter de Hoogh and Terburg, in part at 
least. He advised all French painters to study 
this fine and unrivaled school of painting. 
Look at the work of the modern Dutch 
painter, Jongkind; look at his watercolors, if 
you can see one or two you will find out who 
first tried for light, and large form out of 
doors. Study his oils, too, one of the first to 
get that quality of paint and rich color in a 
small space, almost as fine as an Albert Ryder. 
Look too at the work of the Englishman, 
Sisley, surely one of the best of the landscape 
painters of the nineteenth century. 

We did not expect the little Pierrepont to 
know French, nor to know anything and, as it 
turned out, we were right. Our little ox-eyed 
aspirant of years ago plastered the editorial 
page of a great New York daily last year on 
the death of the French painter, Monet, with 
the usual platitudes and clichés on light, pure 
color, the spectrum, broken color, short 
strokes of the brush, dots, dashes, all that 
rubbish, a budding docent at the Worcester 
Art Museum could not have been more absurd 
and true to a formula, a fool formula. He 
finally wound up with the amusing statement, 
perfect for a man-milliner: “Monet cleaned 
up the dark brown palettes of his day and 
cleared the way for ‘Fumiste’ ””—(my word 
for the painter whom he mentioned). Well, 
platitudes please the many and jar only the 
few. He handed out what the astute dealers 
who had invested in this “outdoor” school 
had handed to the fool writers all over the 
world for the last forty years. 

Modern landscape painting, as any one can 
learn, was taken to England from Holland, 
cleared in tone by the English school of water- 
color painters, highly developed by such 
masters as Turner and Constable. The fine 
French school of 1830 was founded on the 
work of the English landscape painters. 
Turner influenced them even so late as our 
own period. Monet never made any claim to 
having cleared up the palettes of the modern 
painters. He knew better. Palettes were clear 
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enough at the very birth of oil painting. Van 
Eyck and Memlinck are as clear as crystal and 
sometimes almost as hard but no one since 
then has painted any better in certain tech- 
nical ways and never will for that matter. Oil 
painting, like some of the first printing done, 
was as near a certain kind of perfection as it 
can ever hope to attain. Ver Meer painted the 
light falling on rooftops of houses across a 
canal in Amsterdam (a city subject) three 
hundred years ago and it has never been done 
any better since then, or perhaps as well. As 
we Americans are, or were, North European, 
it is just as natural to see a painter happen in 
North America as in Europe and that one or 
the other is just as good or better, here or 
there, is wholly fortuitous. 

The so-called modern movement, the paint- 
ing of light and air, and at its best, robust and 
full form in the light of day (Whistler and 
Jongkind and Ryder painted the night as well 
and Millet notably with his sinking moon 
over the sheepfold in the Walters’ gallery), 
and on which some forgotten ass had be- 
stowed the name of Impressionism, repeated 
by the stodgily stupid in all countries over 
and over again until it became a cliché. Un- 
numbered, soon-to-be-forgotten asses, like 
the author of A Collection in the Making, are 
even now using it with the rest of their stock 
stupidities though in that book the really 
clean-cut type of opinionated ignorance has 
never been surpassed. This kind of a collector 
has advice. He seeks it in various places. It 
may be the constant tick-tack of a lightweight 
painter, the kind of little bounder who would 
refer to Ryder as “Pinky” (Albert Pinkham 
Ryder) or it may be the comments dropped 
by a disgruntled little dealer in the course of 
planting him with the latest work by an un- 
known faddist. This kind of a collector is 
happily rare. It has been said of this young 
man that he has no enemies but is usually dis- 
liked by his friends. 

The roar of the nineties brought out what 
were known as collectors of American paint- 
ings—Thomas B. Clarke, William T. Evans 
and Samuel T. Shaw were among the first 
and possibly the first to become well known 
through their various auction sales. John 
Gellatly made by far the best collection ever 
gotten together and it exists at the present 
time. I wish it might be known in Europe and 
better known in America. 

Collectors multiplied all over the country 
and museums had funds for buying American 
paintings. The Carnegie Institute was ably 
directed for years on its course by John W. 
Beatty, himself a painter and etcher. The flow 
of time has changed it and not for the better. 
It was the first museum to buy a Whistler, it 
is worth while to record. It was the first 
museum to buy one of my paintings, and it 
was the first museum to buy a collection of 
drawings, slight notes and sketches made by 
American artists and this work I believe is 
being continued by its able curator of graphic 
arts, Mr. Edward Balkan. The Brooklyn 
Museum is fortunate in having a collection of 
American watercolors. The Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, from the time of Frederick 
B. McGuire, has consistently held to its course 
of buying American canvases. You have to go 
to Chicago to see the best of the George Inness 
landscapes, due to the foresight of a Chicago 
merchant who paints himself and had the 
vision and the money to devote to such an 
undertaking. The Friends of American Art 
add each year works by native artists to the 
Art Institute of the great city of the Middle 
West. St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis have done the same. Los Angeles 








owes its development to one man, William 
Preston Harrison, and this now great city 
of what was once the Far West is only begin- 
ning. It has a collection of eighteenth century 
English masterpieces left by the late Mr. 
Huntington to Pasadena, a suburb, but we 
are concerned with American art. All over 
the country private collections were made, 
some by collectors and some by magpies. 

One important and always recurring and 
discouraging reaction to the discovery that 
there were good painters in America, always 
had been good painters here since the days of 
Copley and Stuart and S. F. B. Morse, was 
the constant falsification of the successful 
sellers. Since it had been established beyond 
cavil that Inness, Wyant, Blakelock and 
Homer Martin had a very real and mounting 
money value, spurious examples bearing their 
names came up at auction and appeared in the 
galleries. This condition of things reached its 
height in the early part of the century and of 
course is still going stupidly on. In the nine- 
teen hundreds, a dealer in American paintings 
and frame maker, was brought to trial by 
William T. Evans, the collector of American 
paintings, for such alleged practices. Even 
with a struck jury, it was difficult to come to 
an understanding of such a case and it even- 
tually proved impossible to reach any agree- 
ment. However, the dealer lost his prosper- 
ous Fifth Avenue house, moved to a small 
shop on Madison Avenue where his business 
dwindled to Harlem Flat prints and cheap 
frames and a few years later he left the city. 
It has been said that a customer would come 
into this Fifth Avenue art store with a fine 
example of Wyant, ask to have it reframed, 
leave it for the necessary time, come back 
and receive what was later on proved to be a 
clever copy of the original which had immedi- 
ately been sold at a high price as there was a 
demand for such work then as there is now. 
How such a fraud was finally fixed up I never 
knew. Probably by the return of the original. 

This case I do know about. Henry Smith, 
a lawyer and the then Park Commissioner 
and late Assistant Comptroller of the City of 
New York, bought what purported to be an 
Inness from this same dealer. Smith suspected 
the picture after having it some time on his 
walls. He found out, with the aid of a clerk 
who had left the dealer’s employ, that the 
packing case in which the Inness was sent to 
him had been traced back to Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, where the picture had been quite 
recently painted. Smith did not wish to be 
severe and was pacified with another canvas 
by a living American painter that he knew 
was at least authentic, even if it was not as 
good as a fine George Inness that he wanted 
and supposed that he was getting. So much 
for the sharks, preying on painters alive or 
dead, preferably dead. 

Another and more insidious way was to get 
hold of some meddlesome old lady who wanted 
to help the Fine Arts. In this case it took the 


form of a comparative exhibition held in a 
Fifth Avenue gallery and one of the most 
spacious ones on the wrong side of the street. 
“If you will only pay the rent of the gallery, 
Mrs. H., we will show some English, French 
and American painters altogether.” The 
American paintings were given the poorest 
places and at the end of the exhibition, the 
announcement was sent out to the Associated 
Press: “Mrs. H. is to be congratulated on 
making it possible to hold the recent com- 
parative exhibition at the W. Galleries as it 
shows the general futility of American art.” 
I happened to see this in a little weekly paper, 
Time, and I answered it at once, saying that 
you might just as well talk about the general 
futility of American finance or American 
surgery, New York being quite recently rec- 
ognized as the center of the world’s money 
market, and American surgery being admit- 
tedly the best in the world, though Professor 
Beard does not mention this fact in his Rise 
of American Civilization. You may find my 
answer in the files of Time of two or three 
years ago. It may be longer, I have forgotten, 
but I have not forgotten the fine, Phoenician 
hand that engineered it. 

In the graphic arts you are told right out 
in the catalogue introduction to an exhibition 
who the best living etchers are. It is so in- 
genuous and naive that it is amusing, but this 
is more easily debunked for any dealer in 
prints has a constitutional inability to sepa- 
rate best sellers from best etchers. To touch 
this subject even lightly is sufficient, for some 
day it will be quite thoroughly shown up, its 
Bond Street background and the whole show. 
Milk the Americans while the milking is easy. 

If you can buy a painting, you must per- 
force know all about it. Whistler claimed that 
the picture did not belong to the buyer, but 
only to one who understood it. The collector 
who knows it all and tells you all about it 
calls attention to the hopeless and pathetic 
thing an untrained mind is. The clever insin- 
cerity that aims at producing an effect as 
most current art criticism does is in direct 
contrast to what may be described as the kind 
of sincerity exemplified by a truly educated 
and liberal mind. For instance we are taught 
to meet criticism with kindness and geniality, 
insult with courtesy and injury with charity, 
but attempted wholesale injury by a con- 
ceited little long-eared collector who parrots 
what a little fool of a dealer tells him is a con- 
dition that can only be met in the good old 
canonical way. This is merely one of the con- 
ditions of the day, just as it was yesterday 
when Whistler handled it in his Gentle Art— 
just these same conditions, and as we all know 
very well, wasted a great deal of his time on 
a lot of forgotten blockheads comparable to- 
day to the loutish Chesterton with his dogma 
complex. Nobody cares what kind of a 
dogma he affects, of what his opinion of 
America may be. We know we will not pay 
the gate money plus war tax to hear it even if 
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the prevailing condition here is always pro- 
vincial snobbism, exemplified by that goggle- 
eyed undergraduate subservience to anything 
from Europe—to the opinions of astute pic- 
ture dealers and English novelists who are 
using America as a milch-cow. Unlike those 
other often quoted and nearly forgotten 
European blockheads, the historic Bourbons, 
who were said to have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing, our examples of perfect 
provincial snobbism seem to have learned 
everything and forgotten everything. They 
fall at once at the first blast of tin-can criti- 
cism, canned in Europe for export to America, 
and sprayed on that part of our eager and 
foolish public which welcomes it confidingly 
as do all the Pol Poiret writers and hangers- 
on, all the outer foolfringe of the Fine Arts. 

Mr. Walter Pach says in Harper’s that “the 
false art of the modernist camp-follower is 
about the poorest in the whole scale’—for 
“without the school-taught ability (can it be 
taught in schools?) to copy nature, without 
even the academic formula for design and 
color, it usually avoids cheap sentiment but its 
cheap esthetics is just as futile.” 

And quite rightly he says “its one chance of 
acceptance lies in the snobbism that swallows 
the rubbish of the moderns because it looks 
different from the bad art of the past.” The 
mass of it, like the masses of people practic- 
ing it (all the small-Fry of Europe paint), 
will soon be as dead and forgotten as the 
Diisseldorf school, and for anything deader 
than Diisseldorf and Munich in the arts you 
will have to search deep. 

We have always had a Salonerie (ex- 
amples from the largest and worst exhibition 
of pictures in the world, the Paris Salon) and 
for some time a Fumisterie at Wanamaker’s 
and now we are to have a Fumisterie at the 
National Academy of Design where examples 
by the Cos Cob Clapboard School need not 
go before the overworked jury. We may be 
sure to see the work of the “thousands now 
crowding into painting and sculpture” and 
“to be sure, some work whose purpose is to 
profit by our latter-day confusion of stand- 
ards.”’ The false artist lives on in a blindness 
to standards, but counterfeit art, like counter- 
feit money, will not pass current. 

So it will be very much as it always has 
been (for to try to look into that empty vapor, 
Time, which no man has ever seen through, is 
wholly futile), with the exception that any 
European criticism of anything American 
will have less and less attention, it may almost 
be said to have none now. In Emerson’s day 
everything American in the arts was shot at. 
We will paint, write and make music, we will 
collect even the work of our own artists. We 
will have little fool writers and hangers-on of 
meddlesome, if amiable, old ladies with money. 
We will have swindlers, fakers, and other 
leeches preying on all, and we may have many 
more Munseys to still further enrich our Art 
Museum, and help found others. 
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“InN THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS” JOHN S. SARGEN' 

Johnson Collection, Philadel phia 





Twenty-five Years of American Painting 








‘““SUMMER AFTERNOON” CHILDE Hassam 
Courtesy of the Macbeth Galler 


“On tHE Beacu,” Watercolor WinsLtow Homer 





Twenty-five Years of American Painting 














“GLOUCESTER Boats” Joun H. TwacHTMAn 


Courtesy of the Milch Galleries 


Twenty-five Years of American Painting 
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“MACBETH AND THE WITCHES” A. P. Ryper 


Courtesy of the Ferargil Gallerie 


“LATE AUTUMN” Wittarp L. MeTcaLr 


Courlesy of the Milch Gallerie 





Twenty-five Years of American Painting 
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“THE Donkey RIDE” J. ALDEN WEIR 


Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington 


Twenty-five Years of American Paintin g 
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““RESURRECTION” A. P. Ryper “Younc Woman” Assotr H. THAYER 
Courtesy of The Montross Gallery Metropolitan Museum of Art 
“AVALANCHE LAKE” ALEXANDER WYANT 


Dr. W. S. Ladd Collection 
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“ANNIE” by James McNeill Whistler 


Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co. 
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THE OPPENHEIMER COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS 





HE DRAWINGS of a great painter 
*!| not infrequently make a greater 


} \ appeal to the connoisseur than 





the paintings by which he is 
m known to the world at large. 
That this should be so is no 
matter for surprise, for drawings show us 
the workings of the artist’s mind more in- 
timately than do the finished works which 
hang on the walls of some famous gallery; 
there we see the result at which he was striv- 
ing, but in the drawings are recorded the 
efforts made to attain that result. And when 
it is remembered that many drawings are in 
themselves objects of singular beauty, one 
can readily understand their appeal to great 
collectors. 

Some of the greatest collections have been 
formed in England: it is but necessary to 
recall the Print-room of the British Museum, 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle, and 
the great collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chatsworth House. To these a few 
years since would have been added the collec- 
tion of the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery at Wilton House and that of M. 
Haseltine. The Pembroke and Haseltine col- 
lections have been broken up; but their loss to 
the nation has been lessened by a new collec- 
tion whose advent practically synchronized 
with their dissolution. That is the collection 
of Mr. Henry Oppenheimer. 

Mr. Oppenheimer began his collection of 
drawings twenty years ago and pursued his 
object with such determination, tenacity, and 
discretion that he is now the happy possessor 
of a collection which approaches that of 
Chatsworth in dignity and is undoubtedly the 
greatest in existence which has been got to- 
gether by the efforts of one individual and 
places its possessor in the very front rank of 
collectors. 

A remarkable feature in this remarkable 
collection is its catholicity; it is not confined 
to the masters of any one school, it includes, 
indeed, masterpieces of every school: Italian, 
French, German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, 
English masters, all find their places in Mr. 
Oppenheimer’s boxes, the crowning glory of 
which is perhaps the presence of no fewer 
than half a dozen Diirers, surely a feat which 
can be boasted of by no other collector! 
During the twenty years that Mr. Oppen- 
heimer has been collecting, some important 
collections have been sold in London; the 
Haseltine, the Pembroke, the Lansdowne, the 
Northwick, and the Poynter among the rest, 
and all of them have been laid under contri- 
bution. By the kindness of the owner of this 
remarkable collection we are enabled to give 
our readers the pleasure of studying some of 
its masterpieces; and it adds to their interest 
to know that the selection of drawings for 
reproduction in this paper was most kindly 
made by Mr. Oppenheimer himself. 

There are eleven of them in all. If one 
picked a like number at haphazard the result 
would satisfy our readers that they were sam- 
pling a collection quite out of the common 
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run; but those which Mr. Oppenheimer has 
given us must convince anyone of the super- 
excellence of his drawings. Of the eleven, 
two belong to the Italian school, one by 
Leonardo da Vinci and the other by Filippino 
Lippi; three belong to the German school, all 
of them by Albert Diirer; three to the Dutch 
school, all by Rembrandt van Rijn; two to 
the Flemish, both of them by Rubens; and 
one to the Spanish, by Goya. 

The specimen of Leonardo’s work is a very 
happy choice, for it recalls to mind that this 
great artist was a many-sided man. Scientific 
studies were the main preoccupation of his 
life. The works of art which have made his 
fame were the products of moments when he 
had nothing more serious to do. He was a 
universal genius. Mr. Bernhard Berenson, 
writing of him in The Florentine Painters of 
the Renaissance, says: “Think that great 
though he was as a painter, he was no less 
renowned as a sculptor and an architect, 
musician and improviser, and that all artistic 
occupations whatsoever were in his career 
but moments snatched from the pursuit of 
theoretical and practical knowledge. It 
would seem as if there were scarcely a field of 
modern science but he either foresaw it in 
vision, or clearly anticipated it, scarcely a 
realm of fruitful speculation of which he was 
not a freeman: and as if there were hardly a 
form of human energy which he did not 
manifest.” 

When this great genius was about thirty 
years of age he was called from Florence to 
Milan by Ludovico il Moro, then regent for 
his nephew Gian Galeazzo Sforza, and made 
director of the ducal academy of fine arts and 
a member of the committee of architects 
whose business it was to superintend the 
building of the cathedral. To him was also 
confided the making of an equestrian statue 
of Francesco Sforza, the founder of the 
house. At this statue Leonardo was work- 
ing during some fourteen years; eventually 
two models were made but the work was 
never finished, and no statue was cast. 

Design after design was made and re- 
jected. Our illustration is one of them; there 
are others in the royal collection at Windsor. 
The one here reproduced is about six inches 
by five, silver point on pink paper, washed 
with sepia. At one time it was in the collec- 
tion of Sir Peter Lely and afterwards in that 
of the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton House. 
Obviously a horse in any attitude but that of 
galloping would be more suitable for a huge 
statue; but the very difficulty of reproduc- 
tion would appeal to such a draughtsman as 
Leonardo. Mr. Berenson has already been 
quoted, and in another place, writing of these 
studies of galloping horses, he says that 
whilst his sketches of walking horses are 
relatively uninteresting from the point of 
view of draughtmanship, among the others, 
those of horses at the gallop, “are some of 
Leonardo’s most brilliant achievements.” 
And this is certainly one of them. 

The other Italian drawing, a study of two 
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figures, one seated reading, the other stand- 
ing, probably a study for a picture of S. 
Sebastian, came from the collection of Mr. 
Haseltine. It is a silver point on pink paper, 
heightened with white, and measures about 
93% x7% inches. The fame of Filippino 
Lippi, the author of this drawing, has per- 
haps diminished in recent years, but the 
repute which still is his makes drawings from 
his hand worthy of a place in a great col- 
lection. 

Next in order of time comes the German 
Albert Diirer, of whose work Mr. Oppen- 
heimer allows us to reproduce two out of the 
six drawings in his collection, together with 
an anatomical study at the back of one of 
them. The study for one of the Wise 
Virgins is done in pen and ink. This is a 
very remarkable drawing done in the year 
1493 when Diirer was but twenty-two years 
of age. It was at one time and another in 


the Laurence, Rieschill, and Murray collec- 


tions, and eventually, after having been lost 
sight of, was sold at Sotheby’s, in London, in 
April and as a matter of course purchased by 
Mr. Oppenheimer. At the back of it is a 
study of two legs, which is of great interest 
as showing that the artist was already at that 
date engaged in anatomical studies. The 
other Diirer drawing is a delightful little 
study for a Madonna and Child with an 
angel apparently in the act of crowning the 
former. It is done in pen and ink, signed 
and dated 1520, eight years before Diirer’s 
death. Mr. Oppenheimer obtained this when 
the Haseltine collection was broken up. 

Next in order come two drawings of the 
Flemish school, both of them by Rubens. 
One is a finished study of a faun in black 
chalk and wash, measuring 14% x10% 
inches, which came from the Wauter’s collec- 
tion. A picture, of which this was the study, 
may be seen in one of the Genoese palaces, 
attributed to Vandyck who worked in 
Rubens’ studio. The other drawing is a 
very interesting signed study of three heads 
done in black chalk and measuring 13% x 
10% inches, which has been at one time and 
another in a number of well-known collec- 
tions. This was reproduced in a portfolio of 
the Vasari Society entirely devoted to selec- 
tions from Mr. Oppenheimer’s collection, 
and the editor “A. M. H.” wrote as follows: 
“Probably studies for one of the several 
paintings done by Rubens about 1620 of the 
Assumption of the Virgin. In the attitude 
of one apostle leaning on another’s shoulder 
it is most reminiscent of the picture in 
Vienna. The same model as the young man 
lower left appears in numerous pictures of 
this period.” 

After Rubens, Rembrandt: three of his 
drawings are reproduced; all of human 
figures, the most interesting of which are 
undoubtedly those of his wife Saskia. One 
of these drawings, which came from the 
Haseltine collection, gives us three sketches 
in pen and sepia of Saskia, one of them with 
her child. The whole measures 8% x5% 








inches. On the back are sketches of two 
figures; the upper one being a study for 
Rembrandt’s etching of his wife in bed. The 
other drawing here reproduced is a sheet of 
studies of heads and of a mother [ ? Saskia] 
and her child done in pen and sepia with 
sepia wash and red chalk. This drawing 
measures 8% xg inches. Like the other it 
came to its present owner from the Haseltine 
collection. 

The last master represented in our repro- 
ductions is the Aragonese Francisco Jose 









“THe Wise VIRGIN” 


Srupy By ALBRECHT DURER 


Goya y Lucientes who began life as an agri- 
cultural laborer, was started on his artistic 
career by a monk who had seen him drawing, 
and in course of time became court painter. 
He is famous not only as a painter but also 
as an engraver. Three series of engravings, 
the Caprichos, the Tawramachia, dealing 
with the bull fight, and the Desastres de la 
Guerra, “in which the unspeakable bestiali- 
ties to which war reduces men are set forth 
pitilessly and by a superb technique,” are 
perhaps better known than even his paint- 
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ings. The drawing here reproduced is a 
study of three anglers under a rock, a brush 
sketch in sepia, measuring 754 x 5% inches. 
It was at one time in the Fairfax Murray 
collection. 

Mr. Oppenheimer’s collection includes 
close upon nine hundred drawings of the old 
masters, every one of them a picked speci- 
men; and from those we have been privi- 
leged to reproduce, our readers will form for 
themselves some little idea of the beauties 
contained in his cases. 
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The Oppenheimer Collection 
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“LANDSCAPE” RUBENS 


In the Franz Koenig Collection, Haarlem 
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Rubens as a Landscape Painter 

















FRANS HALS AS A GENRE PAINTER 





T IS NOT VERY LONG since Frans 
* || Hals (1580 or 81 to 1666) 
came to be recognized as one 
of the leading masters of the 
* Dutch School. Dr. Wilhelm 
von Bode, in about 1880, first 
studied and drew attention to the extent of 
Hals’s influence on the painters of portraits, 
“conversation,” architectural and still life 
pictures, though others before him had point- 
ed out the great artistic qualities of the 
painter’s work. I am not sure that Dr. Bode’s 
theories of fifty years ago are today accepted 
in their entirety. For example, the earliest 
works of Adrian van Ostade, with their 
strong effects of light directed from a single 
source, and their cool neutral tints, seem 
closer in style to the early work of Rem- 
brandt, than to that of Frans Hals. I also 
think that the first period of that class of 
Dutch genre painting, which is usually called 
“conversation” painting, shows rather the 
influence of Frans Hals’s younger brother 
Dirck—if the influence of either painting can 
be recognized in them at all—combined with 
contemporary artistic currents and tendencies 
existing in such other cities as Amsterdam, 
Utrecht and Delft. It must be noted here, 
that Dirck was certainly influenced by his 
brother, who was his senior by ten years. 
This is proved not so much by his technique, 
as by the fact that he several times copied 
single figures and groups from his brother’s 
works, a fact which has misled some con- 
noisseurs to consider original works by Frans 
Hals to have been painted by his brother. 

Hendrik Gerritsz Pot, also, who was con- 
temporary with and of the same age as Frans 
Hals, very probably had as strong an influ- 
ence as the latter on the development of genre 
painting. Compare, for example, his life-size 
groups in the Rotterdam Museum with simi- 
lar pictures by the minor masters. 

It is hardly surprising that the influence of 
Frans Hals on the development of Dutch 
genre painting was only an indirect one, since 
he himself never painted pictures of this type 
in the style of his brother Dirck, P. Codde, 
W. Duyster, A. Palamedes, J. v. Bylert and 
others. He has left us no social scenes either 
in the open or within doors, nor scenes from 
peasant life. What we call Frans Hals’s 
genre pictures are nearly always studies of 
single figures or groups without any acces- 
sories to characterize the room in which they 
are placed. Generally only a wall or a door 
are indicated as a background. 

While his portraits, especially of men, 
often look almost like genre pictures by 
reason of their striking poses or through the 
addition of a book, a skull, a jug or a glass, 
his rea! genre pictures, on the other hand, are 
often conceived in the spirit of portrait 
studies. As the portraits with accessories 
more or less resemble the genre pictures, so 
the genre pictures of single figures almost 
become portraits by reason of the strong 
characterization of the model’s individuality. 
All these life-size pictures of single figures, 
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represented in genre-like attitudes or occupa- 
tions, give the impression of studies from 
life, whether their subjects commissioned the 
pictures or were paid as models. 

This was first recognized in the numerous 
studies after children laughing or playing 
music, singing or drinking; boys and girls 
for whom, no doubt, the artist’s own children 
served as models. 

There is another group of pictures for 
which the names have been preserved by old 
tradition. Mr. Pickled Herring (HdG. 95) 
and Maria Panvischt (HdG. 214) were no 
doubt sobriquets for popular characters, 
known all through the town. The picture of 
an old woman in the Berlin Museum, exist- 
ing in several other variants, bears on the 
back an old inscription, giving her the nick- 
name of “Malle Babbe.” The picture of a 
young couple, drinking and laughing, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, has 
been traditionally known under the name of 
“Junker Ramp (the name of an old Haarlem 
Family) and his Sweetheart.” “Daniel van 
Aken” is the name, not otherwise known, 
given on an almost contemporary drawing 
after the Frans Hals in the Stockholm 
Museum, representing a man playing the 
fiddle. There is an engraving by J. v. d. 
Velde after the picture of a man holding a 
glass in the National Gallery of Scotland, in 
which the man is represented holding a jaw- 
bone instead of the glass. The inscription on 
the engraving gives the name of “Verdonk 
the Vagabond.” Similarly the German En- 
graver, Lucas Kilian, gives the name of 
“Arnold Moeller Calligrapher” to the repre- 
sentation of a bearded gentleman, who is 
painted in another picture with a cat looking 
out of a basket. 

These examples serve to show that even 
the contemporaries of Hals perceived the 
strongly individual element in the single fig- 
ure genre pictures, and tried to attach indi- 
vidual names to them. Whether right or 
wrong ones we do not know. 

No doubt, too, the numerous pictures of 
fishermen and fishwives and of fishmongers, 
male and female, which Frans Hals painted 
in a genre-like style during the ’thirties, rep- 
resented certain, at that time identifiable, 
individuals of this class who used to come 
into town from the neighboring village of 
Zandvoort to sell their goods. Dr. Valen- 
tiner has reproduced a whole series of such 
types in his second edition of Frans Hals 
volume of the Klassiker der Kunst on pages 
113-15, 117, 118, 131-35 and 147.2 They 
are characterized by the wares they offer, by 
their costumes, by the background, showing 
the sea and dunes, or by several of these ac- 
cessories combined. Where these attributes, 
the fish, the fish basket or the keg are absent, 
one recognizes the fisherman by the cap of 
rough fur, dyed blue, which seems to have 
been a great fashion with the fishermen of 
Zandvoort. (Compare Valentiner’s repro- 
ductions on page 113 and 114.*) 

The last-named pictures and some others 
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show a background of dunes or beach, so 
indicating the domicile of the persons repre- 
sented. 

We notice two of these accessories, the 
blue fur cap and beach in the background in 
the picture here reproduced, and these lead 
me to the conclusion, that the “Merry Fid- 
dler,” represented in it, also belongs to the 
fishing population of Zandvoort and that he 
came to Haarlem at regular intervals to 
amuse the town people by his music and to 
earn a modest living. 

Probably on several of these occasions 
Frans Hals saw him and painted him in his 
broad, lively and ingenious style. Two ver- 
sions of the “Merry Fiddler” exist: the pic- 
ture here reproduced, life-size with a land- 
scape background, and another smaller one, 
against a simple background without details, 
signed with the monogram; the latter in the 
collection of Mr. Escher-Abegg in Zurich. 
Though both pictures represent the man in 
exactly the same attitude, they are not 
replicas. We need only compare the different 
positions of the fiddle-bow and string to see 
this. Also every stroke of the brush in both 
pictures is free and substantial, in complete 
contrast to another larger example of the 
same subject reproduced in the first edition 
of Klassiker der Kunst as an original, but 
since recognized as a copy. 

Of late the attention of the specialist has 
been drawn to the fact that in many cases 
there exist larger and smaller versions of the 
same composition by Frans Hals. Previously 
it was generally believed that when there 
were different sized versions of the same 
compositions, the larger one was a priori the 
one which most probably was the original.* 
It was regarded as much more difficult for a 
copyist to enlarge Hals’s original of small 
size than to reduce a large one, especially 
when taking into consideration the broad and 
fine technique of the master. 

Since then, however, Dr. Valentiner in his 
work, already quoted (pages XIII and XIV*), 
demonstrated the existence of contemporary 
documents mentioning small studies of heads 
and sketches for portraits painted as prelim- 
inaries for the life-size pictures and among 
others singled out such a sketch in the collec- 
tion of Mr. H.-E. ten Cate in Almelo, which 
is a small study for the portrait of Stephanus 
Geraerdts in the Antwerp Museum. The 
same collector also owns another similar 
sketch for the life-size portrait in Leningrad 
(HdG. 309). Only recently I saw in Ire- 
land a smaller, sketchy version of the large 
group of “Merrymakers,” formerly in the 
Altman Collection and now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. This sketch still 
shows the upper row of faces in the back- 
ground, which, in the Altman picture, have 
been painted over. 





1Panvisch = fish fried in a pan. 

2In the first editions the reproductions are pages 107, 
108, 110, I11, 123, 124, 136 and 280. 

8First edition pages 107 and 280. : 

4See my notes on No. 137 of my catalogue raisonné. 

5First edition pages IX and X. 








Further, I had quite lately the opportunity 
of studying again the small version of the 
“Rommelpot Player,” in the possession of 
Mr. J. Boehler of Munich, which I had not 
seen since 1892, and which is so much supe- 
rior to all the other known versions, large 
and small, that I have not the slightest doubt 
that it is an absolute original by the master’s 
own hand, even though he may have painted 
another life-size version of the composition, 
which so far we only know in studio replicas. 

It is not easy to insert the “Merry Fiddler” 
in the right chronological place in the mas- 
ter’s work. Valentiner distributes the Zand- 
voort pictures over three periods (ca. 1623; 


1633-35; ca. 1635-40). Neither our “Merry 
Fiddler” nor other genre pictures are dated, 
nor can one go by the costume.* The only 
helpful indication in our picture is the land- 
scape background, and this points to a some- 
what mature period of the master’s work. 
We may compare this background with those 
in the “Merry Couple in a Garden,” Amster- 
dam Rijksmuseum, HdG. No. 427; Val. 
page 20 (21); in the “Family Group” in the 
Collection of Mrs. T. J. Emery, Cincinnati 
(HdG. No. 440, Val. page 148 (149); in the 
“W. van Heythuysen” in the Liechtenstein 
Gallery (HdG. No. 191, Val. page 153 
(144); in the “Portrait of a Gentleman 


Holding a Branch of Holly,” formerly in the 
Spencer Collection at Althorp (HdG. No. 
246, Val. page 45 (44) ; and in the standing 
“Cavalier” in Buckingham Palace (HdG. 
No. 285, Val. page 152 (143). According 
to general opinion all these pictures were 
certainly not painted later than 1636, some of 
them even considerably earlier. Consequently 
I would date our picture not earlier than the 
second half of the ’thirties. 

6“The Jester Playing the Lute” in the Collection of 
Baron Robert de Rothschild in Paris (HdG. No. 98. 
Val. 29 (122) must have been painted before 
1626, ode, there exists after the copy of this picture 


in the Rijksmuseum a drawing by D. Bailly, which is 
dated that year. 








RUBENS AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 





UBENS IS KNOWN to all both as a 
* || great landscape artist and as a 

poetic interpreter of nature. 

His greatest landscapes, which 
m he retained jealously for him- 
self, were planned and labored 
over as were but few of his other paintings. 
These landscape masterpieces, of which there 
are approximately a dozen, are to be found in 
the major galleries of Europe. The Pitti 
Palace, Florence, the Louvre in Paris, the 
National Gallery, Wallace Collection, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Windsor Castle in London, 
the Ermitage in Petrograd, the galleries of 
Dresden, Vienna, Munich and now the Ber- 
lin Museum, all own one or more of these 
remarkable masterpieces besides smaller and 
less ambitious landscapes and sketches which 
were done as preliminary compositions and 
the like. We know, or thought we knew, that 
Rubens’ interest in landscape painting did 
not come until maturity, somewhere around 
the age of forty, and that one group of his 
landscapes was executed about 1620, a sec- 
ond group during the last years after his 
purchase of the Castle Steen. To the first 
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group belongs the recently acquired Polda 
landscape in the Berlin Museum, reproduced 
herewith. An unparalleled masterpiece of 
the second group is the “Morning” with 
Castle Heem in the background in the collec- 
tion of the London National Gallery. 

The exhibition of Flemish landscapes re- 
cently held in the gallery of Dr. Gottschen 
and Dr. Schaefer in Berlin brought before 
the public an excellent landscape by Rubens 
which is unusually significant because it 
bears the monogram PPR, revealing that 
Rubens painted landscapes as a young man, 
before his journey to Italy. Indeed this 
painting from the Franz Koenig collection in 
Haarlem, outstanding in its works by 
Rubens, is most probably the first genuine 
composition of this type, as the few other 
comparable works from this early period are 
portraits. The artist’s first teacher, the land- 
scape painter Tobias Verhaecht, was but a 
mediocre artist, inferior to his pupil in his 
form of painting, but he should be given 
credit for having directed Rubens toward the 
interpretation of landscape. At this time the 
young artist followed closely the most 
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extreme mannerisms of the Antwerp land- 
scapists, such as Connisto, Koninck, Jan 
Brueghel, etc. The withered and gnarled 
trees, the brown-green coloring of the foliage 
and earth in the foreground; the deep blue 
hue of the little pond; the gray-blue distance 
with its delicately rendered bushes and build- 
ings, even the profile of the little town set in 
delicate outline against the horizon, the treat- 
ment of the sun’s rays and the descriptive 
coloring used in the foliage—are all treated 
in a manner common to the older contem- 
porary Belgian landscape painters. But in 
the large effects, in the building up of the 
landscape, Rubens gives a true, picturesque 
and poetic picture of a homestead, and in the 
fineness of tone and light effects creates a 
masterpiece unequaled by any landscape 
painter in his period. The weak handling of 
the diminutive figures and animals in the 
foreground proves by its amateurishness of 
drawing the early origin of the painting. 
The long residence in Italy, where he devoted 
himself chiefly to figure painting, was neces- 
sary to make Rubens in this respect into the 
greatest artist of the Baroque. 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRAL, MANOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 





DEALS ALONE make present-day 
I * |! life bearable to many, add the 





zest and the poetry to a hum- 
drum existence. To be able to 
. get away, for a while, and live 
in either the future or the past 
is, perhaps, the most satisfying ideal of all. 
We can live in the future only in dreams and 
imaginings, but we can visualize the past if 
the eye is trained to read. 

Really to see the vast cathedrals of the mid- 
dle ages, to trace the influence of the Gothic 
in domestic architecture manor house, 
moated grange and laborer’s cottage—and to 
comprehend the vital spirit of that time, de- 
mand leisure, erudition, taste and capacity 
for emotion of no mean order. 

The history of English art is the history 
of the English church; the two were in- 
separably associated in the middle ages and 
every phase of architecture, clerical or do- 
mestic, every development of the trades of the 
stone-mason, the bricklayer or the carpenter 
carries us back to the Gothic as a starting 
point, even to the years when the circular 
Norman arch was giving way to the Pointed 
Style. The latter was to dominate English 
building for nearly five hundred years, and 
the discovery of vaulting (inevitable when 
the pointed arch was intersected) made possi- 
ble the lofty and majestic naves, choirs, tran- 
septs and chancels in English cathedrals 
which remain, even in our age of steel, tri- 
umphs of building skill and genius. 

The English Gothic is at its greatest vigor 
in the thirteenth, its grandest decorative 
zenith in the fourteenth, and in its supreme, 
yet decadent beauty in the fifteenth centuries. 
Expressing itself most completely in cathe- 
dral, priory, monastery or parish church, it 
yet left its mark, and for centuries, on domes- 
tic building, from moated manor house to 
lowly cottage, and in stone, brick, plaster or 
timber. 

Perhaps the most remarkable development, 
which less than a single century witnesses, is 
in the gradual change of place of the mason 
and the carpenter. In woodwork of the thir- 
teenth century—as in the choir-stall canopies 
of Winchester — timber is treated in almost 
the same way as stone, and these grand can- 
opies are hewn from solid baulks, with little 
if any constructional knowledge or skill. It is 
during the fourteenth century that the car- 
penter begins to discover that his medium 
possesses structural possibilities which are 
denied to the mason, and he begins to frame, 
tenon, jointand panel. Inturn, the mason, and 
even the bricklayer, begins to copy many of 
the details which the carpenter had originated. 
One of the greatest beauties of English do- 
mestic architecture of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is found in the use, and the 
choice, of bricks and mortar. It is from the 
later years of the fifteenth century that we get 
those lovely two-inch cherry-colored bricks 
with their wide mortar joints, as at East Bar- 
sham. They differ from anything which the 
modern brickyard can produce as widely as 
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the stars, although the centuries have un- 
doubtedly added to their charm. 

There appears to have existed no law of 
locality in the selection of stone, brick or tim- 
ber. I have seen brick in a stone county, stone 
used in the midst of forests (and Caen stone 
from the other side of the Channel at that) 
and timber—British Oak, quercus robur— 
which must have been transported from great 
distances. We know from preserved records 
that the oak which was used for the grand 
timber roof of Westminster Hall—the larg- 
est timber roof in the world, and dating from 
1395—came from the former forest of Pet- 
telwode in Sussex, the exact site of which is 
now unknown, the name only surviving as 
Petworth. Perhaps because this roof is so ac- 
cessible to visitors (the Hall joins both Houses 
of Parliament) it is so seldom seen. To me, it 
is the greatest triumph of medieval carpentry 
in England. The use of stone, brick or timber 
(sometimes, as at Compton Wynyates, all 
three are to be found in the one house) may 
have been dictated by trade traditions or asso- 
ciations, carpenters, bricklayers or masons 
assembling in certain districts and founding 
their Guilds there. 

The Master Carpenter in the middle ages 
was much more than a mere craftsman; he 
assumed many of the functions of the mod- 
ern architect and in important undertakings, 
such as the roof of Westminster Hall, the 
work of Master Hugh Herland, he was often 
invested with almost royal powers. He could 
impress labor and materials, wherever found, 
and he could fine and imprison (sometimes 
mutilate) trouble makers. His official title 
must have given a marked prominence to the 
trade from which the name was taken. Simi- 
larly, a Master Mason was a high Guild offi- 
cial who survives today, in name only, as a 
Lodge Master. 

We have fallen into the habit in these pro- 
saic days of esteeming the antique merely as 
such, perhaps experiencing some of the thrill 
which old buildings or fine woodwork give, 
but investigating the cause in merely a super- 
ficial manner. Let us take the old street at 
Chipping Campden, in County Gloucester, as 
an example. This ancient village, with a pop- 
ulation today of about fifteen hundred souls, 
may have grown haphazard; it probably did, 
but there is design and arrangement here 
which human agency could not rival, and both 
charm and peace in this old village street with 
its parish church in the background towering 
over the gabled roofs. Perhaps the thrill and 
the emotion is all the greater because the 
cause is so obscure. 

From Norman doorways, as at Ely and 
Rochester, from the marvelous Angel Choir 
at Lincoln, from Becket’s Tomb in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, rainbow-hued from the great 
thirteenth century windows with their glory 
of stained glass, from the grand choir-stall 
canopies at Winchester, from the Chapel of 
Henry VII in Westminster Abbey with its 
wonderful fan-vaulted roof—the Gothic in 
its supreme beauty yet its final decadence— 
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down to timber house, Guild Hall or cottage, 
the same spirit of fine craftsmanship and un- 
erring taste prevails. Supreme is the love of 
beauty for its own sake, for the zest which it 
gives to an otherwise humdrum daily life. 
Some of this may be mere ostentation, but 
not all, and even the ostentation is never os- 
tentatious. Sparrowe’s House in the Butter- 
market at Ipswich, with its ornate plaster- 
work, must have been an important dwelling 
and both dignity and elaboration may have 
been studied and deliberated, perhaps to indi- 
cate the state and position of the owner, but 
there is a cottage in the Suffolk village of 
Clare, which never was more than a tiny 
house and yet is just as richly ornamented 
and can vie with Sparrowe’s House. 

Moated grange, manor house and humble 
cottage alike exhibit this love for the beauti- 
ful in the fourteenth and the fifteenth cen- 
turies. What a lovely timber house is Ock- 
wells in Berkshire, with its fine roof of sand- 
faced tiles richly mellowed by nearly five hun- 
dred years of time, its gables with pierced and 
carved verge-boards, its oriels with mullioned 
windows of oak with traceried heads and 
wonder of old quarried glazing and stained 
glass. Photographs can give only the faintest 
idea of the lovely brickwork at East Barsham, 
yet what a lesson is to be learned from the re- 
strained but rich manner in which the brick 
is carved. Here is unerring appreciation of 
the possibilities and the limitations of the 
material. 

The medieval craftsman loved his church, 
and to the spirit of friendly rivalry, and emu- 
lation between neighboring villages, we owe 
the wonderful little churches in which the 
English countryside is so rich. What these 
must have been before the days of Cromwel- 
lian vandalism, one can barely imagine; for 
every ten which were mutilated by Commis- 
sioner Dowsing, three, at least, must have dis- 
appeared entirely, yet nearly nine hundred 
remain in the two East Anglian counties of 
Suffolk and Norfolk alone. Wherever we in- 
vestigate the old records (no easy matter, as 
the language of fifteenth century England is 
not the tongue of today nor is the written 
character in any way similar), we find sums 
set aside for timber, colors, gold or metal, but 
for the hire of workmen or the pay of crafts- 
men—not a trace. It is different with the 
cathedral or the monastery, of course; here 
the artisans in the fee of the Church were 
highly paid, rivaled only by the service of the 
King himself. With the parish church, how- 
ever, it was purely a labor of love, or of 
reverence—perhaps not unmixed with a little 
superstitious fear, but emulation and the love 
of fine craftsmanship must have accounted 
for far more. The neighboring kindly mon- 
astery or mighty abbey would supply the 
draughting and designing skill, and the 
carver, the mason, the carpenter, the “orfevier” 
and the “luminer” would do the rest. All art 
sprang from the Church, and not even the 
Master Carpenter of a King dare impress 
workmen in its fee. It has been computed that, 








at the time when Henry VIII began to sup- 
and despoil the Great Monasteries in 

circa 1525, the Church possessed more than 
one-third of the available wealth of England. 
It must be remembered, also, that riches in 
those days were tangible. In produce, stock, 
buildings, land, furniture, vestments, fabrics 
and gold and silver lay this property, and 
Church tithes and dues were collected in kind, 
not in money. Hence we find, up and down 
the length and breadth of England the old 
huge tithe barns as at Tisbury and Maidstone. 
An account of the lives of the lower classes 

is really the history of a people. What of the 
poor in the middle ages; how did they live, 
and how did they fare? Superficially, the re- 
wards of labor, expressed in terms of cur- 
rency, appear to be so low that it seems ex- 
treme poverty must have been the rule rather 
than the exception. Actually, the opposite is 
nearer to the truth. Taking a subsistence 
standard sufficient to maintain a man, wife 
and two children, and keeping this standard 
intact through the centuries, that which could 
be acquired with the reward of seven weeks 
of labor in the mid-fifteenth century could not 
have been purchased with sixty-seven weeks’ 
wages in circa 1820, so much had the status 
of the English artisan deteriorated in three 
hundred and seventy years. In the fifteenth 
century, the chief items of housing and food 
were held as of such little account that they 


were often included in the terms of hiring, 
almost as an afterthought. 

The fifteenth century was, in reality, the 
Golden Age of the English artisan. Desires 
were few, living crude in the extreme, and 
recreations limited. The naves of the parish 
churches were the meeting-places of the labor- 
ing classes, and many are the accounts, in the 
old records, of drunken bouts in the sacred 
edifices. The Chancel alone was sacrosanct, 
and even to this day the nave is the property 
of the people—or at least, the parish has to 
pay for its upkeep—while the Chancel is the 
property of the clergy. 

In an age when reading and writing were 
rare accomplishments, the only appeal was 
pictorial, by carvings or paintings. The par- 
ish church was always decorated to interest 
and amuse a people to whom book-learning 
and book-illustration were unknown things. 
The history of middle-age England is one of 
the most striking instances of the fact that 
education and art-appreciation do not neces- 
sarily go hand-in-hand. Honesty in crafts- 
manship, whether ingrained or enforced, is of 
much greater importance. The Guilds or great 
City Companies could, and did, send out their 
officials to view work in all its stages, and woe 
betide the workman who used bad materials 
or scamped his work. The old records of the 
London Carpenters’ Company abound with 
entries where faulty timber was seized and 





wood-workers fined, imprisoned or even mu- 
tilated for conduct calculated to lower the 
status of the trade. The same may be said of 
other City Companies, the clock-makers in 
particular. 

I have kept to the last one picture of a 
group of cottages in the village of Stoke-by- 
Nayland in Suffolk. This is no manor house, 
fallen upon evil days, but the home of labor- 
ers since the early years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. These cottages are eloquent indeed of 
an age when fine design, appreciation of the 
picturesque, careful selection of materials and 
sound craftsmanship were all associated, as 
a matter of course. In such cottages the arti- 
san of the middle ages lived his life, unevent- 
ful, perhaps, but comparatively free from 
sordid cares and troubles. He had no need to 
worry about the food for the morrow, in any 
event. Plagues and pests may have decimated 
his village, but until burly Harry destroyed 
the Great Monasteries, and, incidentally, 
drove forth the culture and the art of Eng- 
land to haunt the highways as vagabonds, 
the spectre of famine was almost unknown. 
In such a village may have lived the crafts- 
men whose forebears created many of our 
mighty abbeys and wonderful cathedrals, and 
whose traditions had been handed down from 
father to son. Perhaps in one of these lowly 
dwellings may have lived “Some heart once 
pregnant with celestial fire.” 
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PLATE Five PLATE EIGHT 


PLATE S1x 
PLate Five. TirHe Barn art Tis- 
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CENTURY 

PLATE SEVEN. CARVED BRICKWORK, 
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Courtesy of the Fohn Levy Galleries 
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“Cuitp Group” Goya y LucliENTES 


Courtesy of Howard Young Galleries 














“Portrait OF JULES Finor” 


H. G. E. Decas 


The Lewisohn Collection 





“THE JUNGLE” Henri Rousseau 


“La GRANDE Jarre” GEORGES SEURAT 


The Lewisohn Collection 
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THE BEACH Maurice PRENDERGAST 


The Lewisohn Collection 





““WomMANn DANCER” PaBLo Picasso 


The Lewisohn Collection 

















THE PASSION OF ART COLLECTING 


NOTES ON THE ADOLPH LEWISOHN COLLECTION 





HEN WE SEE every few weeks 
*|| some important discovery fea- 
tured in the daily papers—the 
discovery of a picture by 
. Titian or Rembrandt, by Franz 
| ——————J_ Hals or the find of a tomb of 
Tutankhamen—a kind of tremor goes 
through the art-community, releasing the 
delicious tension under which each member 
of the community lives. With avidity the 
details of the discovery are read, the circum- 
stances scrutinized, and everyone identifies 
himself vividly with the discovery enacting 
in his phantasy the actual scene, in the regret 
not to have been himself the happy discov- 
erer. All art collectors feel like this and the 
pleasure of “hunting” for pictures and art 
objects, as it is called in France, must be 
satisfied periodically by them to still the thirst 
for new adventures. To enjoy the sensation 
of meeting with the mysterious appeal of a 
work of art, which we call in another sphere 
of passion “love on first sight,” becomes eas- 
ily a necessity with those who once start to 
collect. 

A sacrifice must be brought from time to 
time to this passion. Indeed I have never 
known a collector or a dealer who in his life- 
time has given up voluntarily the pleasures 
of art-hunting. Deprivations often do not 
count with the collector in the moment of 
final acquisition, just as the idea of a good 
affair is often absent from a dealer’s mind 
when he is in the midst of a duel with the 
lucky possessor of fine pictures who refuses 
to part with his treasure. It is impossible to 
tell all the dramatic stories which one hears 
in the art world daily—those duels of wits, 
in which each adversary takes, consciously 
or unconsciously, advantage of the passion 
which dominates the other. Often all the 
cunning of the obstinate lover who has to 
fight for the possession of the beloved enters 
into play, resulting in humorous situations 
which delight the spectator who thinks him- 
self secure from the ravages of such a passion 
—at least in that particular instance. That 
under such circumstances the dealer is a 
potential enemy—especially to the parsimoni- 
ous collector whose passion for art is the 
regret of his pocketbook—is commonplace 
knowledge. He feels he is always robbed 
and prides himself consequently on beating 
the dealer at his own game. Fortunately for 
both, art-values are created in heaven, which 
makes it impossible to gauge accurately any 
price whatsoever, leaving the decision to the 
clash of passion. Any experienced eye 
knows of course the bargain-hunter at a 
glance and there is an amusing story current 
in art circles, telling of a dealer who special- 
izes in selling small things at a loss if neces- 
sary just to give confidence to the bargainer, 
to land his fish later with a big bait after he 
has swallowed enough small crumbs. But the 
fortunes of the art-war do not always go to 
the clever trader. The periodical appearance 
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of elaborate catalogues and the results of 
public sales show how the God of art-battles 
favors in the long run the farsighted collec- 
tor, who plays his game in a big way. Such 
a collector sees that most of the old master- 
pieces will have disappeared a few decades 
from now in Museums, making it necessary 
for future collectors to rely nearly exclusively 
on the creations of living artists to satisfy 
their growing passion for adventures. 

It was different when Balzac wrote his 
immortal Cousin Pons in 1847. At that time 
collecting was the pleasure of the few and 
Museums were, with a few exceptions, non- 
existant. Those who wish to familiarize 
themselves-with the powers of the art-passion 
will find in this book the keenest analysis of 
the passionate art-lover ever made by any 
writer. Read the duel of wits Cousin Pons 
fought with the art-dealer, outwitting him in 
the purchase of a fan by Watteau, and see 
how the delightful vice of art collecting 
works in a poor musician, who sacrifices all 
his economies to the collecting passion. Bal- 
zac must have been himself afflicted with this 
delightful mania, otherwise he probably 
could never have understood so well all the 
nuances of the collector’s character. 

In Cousin Pons we see a man for whom 
his passion is the all-powerful motif of his 
life—a life lonely and misunderstood by 
everybody and so thoroughly devoid of love 
that Balzac concludes: “Pons never saw a 
lady smile to him.” For Pons his collection 
became the refuge where his hungry soul 
could expand in the admiration for the mag- 
nificence of human genius. In this way he 
built up a collection to fill himself daily with 
joy. “Big souls, created to admire great 
works of art, have indeed the faculty of real 
lovers; they sense as much pleasure today in 
the contact with art as yesterday—never 
tired of the object of their love, because mas- 
terpieces happily never become old.” 

Like all ideals, this passion demanded 
from Pons continual sacrifices and the more 
love he received from art, the more he be- 
came the slave of his ideal. 

But why not? 

He saw immense riches, where others were 
blind. All men exist through some sort of 
satisfaction. “A man without a passion—the 
theoretically perfect man—is a monster, a 
kind of imperfect angel, not possessing wings 
to rise above the dreariness of everyday life.” 

Still today there exist in every country men 
of the type of Cousin Pons—men “who do 
not love the celebrity, so much sought after 
by most collectors.” They live only for the 
beauty of art and in the expectation of meet- 
ing periodically new adventures in the person 
of a masterpiece. 

Warneck, whose wonderful collection was 
sold after his death two years ago, was such 
a collector. After having been a dealer for 
many years, he tried to retire from business 
in 1905, to find out soon that his passion to 
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hunt for masterpieces was greater by far than 
had been his trading instinct. I see him still 
entering my office on the place du théatre 
Francais in those wonderful days before the 
war, when discoveries were more easy than 
today, carrying a picture under his arm, 
wrapped up in a newspaper—a discovery 
made an hour before in some shop or public 
sale. 

Eager to communicate his joy to a friend, 
he unwraps with trembling hands the paper, 
to reveal—one day a little Rembrandt, an- 
other time a drawing by Velasquez. Aston- 
ishment and a little envy on my part, pleasure 
on the side of Warneck. He tells all the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery—how he dis- 
cerned at one glance the style of Rembrandt, 
the artist’s method of diagnosing and paint- 
ing his sitter—the texture of the color—alto- 
gether all the indications which make the art 
of Rembrandt. With the enthusiasm of two 
boys we dig into the secrets of the master, to 
find continually new angles and finally that 
light of comprehension where one feels one- 
self identified with the mind of the creator 
himself. Quietly Warneck wraps up again 
his little masterpiece in the newspaper, goes 
home and hangs it somewhere on one of his 
walls, which were covered entirely with the 
works of great masters. 

Sauvageot and Lacaze, whose magnificent 
collections are the glories of the Louvre, were 
similar characters. Baron Schlichting, who 
left also a large collection to the Louvre in 
1915, was persecuted by the art demon with 
such fury, that every few months he had to 
bow to its powers with a new purchase. Curi- 
ously enough he selected by preference only 
pictures which contained a red spot. He 
probably entered the soul of his pictures by 
the way of “red,” as everybody else has his 
preference for a particular color through 
which he approaches the content of a work of 
art. Schlichting was absolutely unaware of 
his weakness for red; still the Parisian deal- 
ers knew this peculiarity and I remember well 
that Schlichting was always invited by them 
to see a picture when it contained “red.” 

At that time only the esprit Parisien was 
in vogue and psychoanalysis was not yet the 
fashion, otherwise all kinds of interpreta- 
tions would have been applied to Schlichting’s 
weak spot. As the collector was a bachelor, 
a desire for reds and pinks would in our days 
be considered a compensation. Of course 
theories like this are not proved, just as the 
theory current in art circles that inveterate 
collectors of the feminine art of Renoir com- 
pensate their longings with the loveliness of 
his subjects because probably “Never a lady 
smiles to them,” is not. The psychology of 
art is still in its infancy and we can only 
guess as to many of the motives which induce 
a painter to create and a collector to follow 
his passion. Of course many of the motives 
are so obvious that they have become com- 
monplace. Those who wish to possess art 
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only to decorate their walls are many. The 
prestige-collector whom we meet frequently 
today, has been greatly encouraged by the de- 
velopment of art history, which often uncon- 
sciously lays more weight on names and at- 
tributions than on art-psychology and esthetic 
qualities. To associate one’s name with the 
name of great historical figures is quite un- 
derstandable. We all love to meet great men 
and be their friends. This motive leads often 
to real intimacy with works of art and conse- 
quently to connoisseurship. 

The collector who measures the greatness 
of his Rembrandt or Hals by the greatness of 
the price he paid for it, is disappearing grad- 
ually. One used to meet him frequently fifteen 
years ago. Since then things have become 
more leisurely; taste, culture and creative 
tendencies are increasing and men like John 
G. Johnson, Henry Lawrence, Sir William 
Van Horne and a few others, who were then 
exceptions, have become more frequent. 

One can observe today a more friendly 
attitude to pictures and works of art in this 
country than formerly. Some collectors call 
their pictures “friends” or as B. Altman did, 
“members of my family.’’ Only this intimacy 
with pictures and consequently with the artist, 
who is concealed in his work, can bring real 
pleasure to those who busy themselves with 
art. All the rest is purely a question of satis- 
fying the senses or more exactly the sense of 
possession. 

Such an intimate attitude is not only desir- 
able in one’s relation to old masters; it is 
essential with modern painting. The living 
artist is a part of the world in which we live 
—a world which advances with rapid strides 
in the direction of new emotions, ideas and 
realizations; he is the delicate instrument 
through which new emotions crystallize them- 
selves spontaneously, even before they become 
ideas. Especially during the nineteenth cen- 
tury the artist was a kind of prophet, who 
predicted certain psychological developments 
before even the scientist was aware of them. 

Successfully to collect modern art therefore 
needs a special mentality. If one imagines the 
tremendous overproduction of insignificant 
works, which has flooded the Western World 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and compares how few real artists existed or 
are existing, one wonders how anybody can 
find his way in this confusion and pick out in 
such monster demonstrations as Salons and 
International exhibitions the outstanding 
work of a master. It looks impossible and if 
one reads the contradictory notions of the 
current critics, one believes it cannot be done. 

Still where the critic is at a disadvantage, 
the lover of art, who uses his instinct, has the 
advantage. Balzac has noted this observation 
in a delightful sentence “I believe in the in- 
telligence of art objects; they know their 
lover, they whisper to him, calling softly: 
Bst! Bst!” And so itis. Ask any successful 
collector and he will tell you that he knows 
well the discreet call of the masterpiece in the 
crowd of innumerable and indifferent pic- 
tures. 

He has only to wait and one day the call 
will suddenly reach him. A number of col- 
lections of modern art have been made in this 
way, of which the Adolph Lewisohn collec- 
tion is the most varied and most complete in 
this country. It was started forty-five years 
ago with a landscape by Claude Monet. That 
was in the beginning of the eighties, a few 
years after Delacroix, Daumier, Corot and 
Courbet had died. The younger artists were 
then the Impressionists including Claude 
Monet, who had passed just then through the 


severe test of adverse criticism and general 
ridicule. Of Cézanne one spoke as an an- 
archist and he had retired like an angry lion 
into his haunts around Aix en Provence. Van 
Gogh, Seurat, Gauguin and Lautrec were 
just starting to paint, and the artists of today 
were mostly not yet born—not to speak of 
modern American art, which did not yet 
exist. To tackle under such circumstances 
the making of a modern collection was noth- 
ing less than a question of gambling and hop- 
ing for the best. There was practically no 
knowledge to draw upon, except about the 
artists who were dead and had entered the 
Olympus of recognized heroes. For the liv- 
ing, chances had to be taken. Vascillating 
between his moods, the living artist creates 
one day well—another day with difficulty. 
The result is according. Sometimes his vital- 
ity drives him upward for a certain period, 
sometimes he sinks into nothingness after he 
tries to squeeze his talent into the straight- 
jacket of theory. Talent has its barometer 
just as the atmosphere. In such a situation 
a collector can only follow his instinct. He 
must feel intensely the currents of modern 
life and the relative vitality of artists. To 
reason out a work of art is more or less out 
of the question. 

Mr. Lewisohn followed his instinct and his 
natural curiosity for what human beings do 
in picking up pictures by living artists, some- 
times known and sometimes absolutely un- 
known, and by weeding out periodically his 
mistakes—who has not made mistakes in his 
love adventures ?—he assembled a collection 
which contains all the most vital and revolu- 
tionary men who have made art what it is to- 
day. The collection covers now an entire 
century of French art and the last decades of 
the modern movement in the United States. 

By adding picture to picture, often by 
artists who were not recognized in their day, 
Mr. Lewisohn was therefore far in advance 
of his time. Balzac underlines this quality in 
one of his concise observations by saying “A 
collector’s merit consists of being ahead of 
fashion.” In the beginning Mr. Lewisohn 
had of course only a vague idea of where his 
passion would lead him, but with time he dis- 
covered the delicious sensation of being 
ahead of fashion, and by adding this motive 
to his passion he saw it blossom into a per- 
fectly organized collection. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to see how the collection 
grew into a complete composition from small 
beginnings. But this method would lead us 
too far away from the pictures themselves 
which after all hold the center of the stage. I 
shall therefore proceed historically, so that 
the reader can picture the collection in the 
easiest way. 

Delacroix is the earliest artist in the series, 
represented with six sketches for the frescoes 
in the Chambre du Roi in the Palais Bourbon. 
In these decorations Delacroix describes the 
history of man’s earliest existence, the strug- 
gle between him and nature, symbolizing al- 
together the struggle for supremacy between 
thought and instinctive force. 

Of Daumier we find in the Lewisohn col- 
lection “The Drinkers” well known from 
having been in the collections of Daubigny 
and Henry Rouart—a work of the most 
powerful and delicate observation. Contem- 
porary with Daumier, Corot’s portrait of 
“Abel Osmond” (formerly in the Kelekian 
collection) and a magnificent self portrait of 
Courbet, painted during the seventies must 
be mentioned and we arrive now at the per- 
sonality of Manet. Of this painter, whose 
pivotal importance in French art is today 
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fully appreciated, three capital works can be 
studied. “The Beggar” and the “Soap Bub- 
ble” (formerly in the Pontremoli collection ) 
are powerful, realistic character studies of his 
early period and a subtle portrait of a lady 
reveals the miraculous delicacy of touch 
which Manet possessed in his later years. 

The series of four pictures which represent 
Claude Monet begins with the landscape with 
which Mr. Lewisohn started his collection: 
splendid view of the Seine, robust in concep- 
tion and technique, like all of his early pic- 
tures. “Valley and Cliffs” of the beloved 
Giverny, where Monet lived the last decade 
of his life, the “Contarini Palace” and 
“Waterloo Bridge” show the further de- 
velopment of Claude Monet’s mind in the 
gradual dissolution of all forms in the flux of 
atmosphere. Pisarro’s “Poultry Market” and 
“Boulevard des Italiens” are vivid impres- 
sions of French life and Alfred Sisley closes 
the impressionistic group with a radiant view 
of the Seine where it meets the Loing. Of 
Degas’ earlier years a magnificent life-size 
portrait of Jules Finot (from the Degas sale 
1918) leads the group of this artist, three 
fine studies of dancers follow, of which the 
“Danseuse dans sa Loge” (formerly in the 
collection of Mme. de Saint Albin, Paris) is 
the finest. A “Girl Asleep on the Couch,” 
introduces us to the misanthropic side of his 
mentality, and finally a keen steel-like charac- 
terization of Duranty—a pastel sketch for a 
large portrait—shows the artist’s phenom- 
enal mental alertness which made him one of 
the greatest portrait painters of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Forain and Carriére lead, each with a fine 
work, into the group of the more modern 
men, starting with Renoir. Five of the lat- 
ter’s most important works are in the Lew- 
isohn collection. The “Portrait of a Lady,” 
sphinx-like and painted with luscious tones 
of a porcelaineous quality, the “Piano Exer- 
cise” another version of the picture in the 
Luxemburg, “Les Canotiers a Chatou” 
(formerly in the Emmons collection) vibrant 
with life, “Les Vandangeurs” and “In the 
Meadow” (also formerly in the Emmons 
collection) cover every phase of his amazing 
activity—full of joy and feminine beauty. 
Akin to Renoir is Odilon Redon’s flower- 
piece, exotic in its metallic delicateness and 
we come now to Van Gogh, of whom the 
Lewisohn collection possesses the greatest 
masterpiece he ever painted: “The Arlési- 
enne” (formerly in the collection of Bernt- 
Groenvold, Berlin). Terrifying in the in- 
tensity of her tragic personality she is seated 
behind a table like the Nemesis of the Greek 
tragedy, waiting for fate to take its course— 
a magnificent study of the sitter and of Van 
Gogh’s own fatalistic mind. 

A similar mentality reigns in Gauguin’s 
pictures, but this time it is the fatality of in- 
stinct which dominates his style—observed 
in Tahiti—moving in cycles from love to 
birth and back from birth to love. By him 
we find four important works in the Lewisohn 
collection, besides an early landscape from 
Bretangne, the famous “Ia Orana Maria” 
which was such a sensation in his first exhi- 
bition in 1893, the ““Maternité” (formerly in 
the Kelekian collection) and the “Bathers.” 

Toulouse-Lautrec’s last picture, the “Opera 
Messalina at Bordeaux,” a humourous char- 
acterization of bad acting, reveals Lautrec’s 
Rabelaision gift for observation. Next to 
him comes Cézanne’s powerful early portrait 
of a man (formerly in the Pellerin collection) 
and a view of Estaque. And finally a monu- 
mental portrait of Mme. Cézanne completes 





























the series of this artist, who is today consid- 
ered by most critics as having been the most 
powerful figure in the modern movement. 
Of Seurat the Lewisohn collection contains 
the sketch for the “Grande Jatte” of which 
the large version is in the Chicago Museum 
(Bartlett collection). There are two 
“Jungle” pictures by Henri Rousseau of 
which the second one, called “The Lion and 
Crocodile,” is one of his most perfect com- 
positions, representing at his best the man 
who is today increasingly considered as the 
turning point in modern art. We come now 
to our contemporaries in France: Matisse, 
Picasso, Derain, Vlaminck and Marie Lau- 
rencin. Of the first a splendid portrait of a 
woman, a still-life, and a “Lady Sitting in a 


Fauteuil” represent him excellently in the . 


different phases of his activity. 

Two early Picassos, “The Dancer” and 
“La Femme Accoudée” and the “Harlequin” 
(from 1918) demonstrate the sardonic men- 
tality of this artist. Vlaminck’s two land- 
scapes, a magnificent portrait of a woman 
by Derain and a delightful phantasy called 
“The Hunter” by Marie Laurencin close the 
French school. 

The second part of the Lewisohn collection 
consists entirely of the works of modern 
American artists, dating from Ryder with 
whom the independence from Europe and a 
new movement in America begins. “Mend- 
ing the Harness” and the “Farmyard” give 
us a Clear idea of his poetic vision. Two of 
his followers, Arthur B. Davies and Kenneth 


Hayes Miller, the first with an Arcadian 
landscape, the latter with the “Woodgather- 
ers,” are other representatives of the roman- 
tic movement which for a short time reigned 
in America. 

Many Americans have been or still are 
under the influence of Europe, either because 
they lived for some time there or because they 
were instructed in American schools in the 
classical, realistic, or impressionistic methods 
of Europe. Some of them are excellent 
craftsmen and vigorous colorists. At the 
head of this group stands Winslow Homer. 
By him Mr. Lewisohn possesses a group of 
fine watercolors. Other artists of this type in 
the Lewisohn collection are: Twacthman, E. 
Higgins, John Sloan, George Luks, G. P. Du 
Bois, Glackens, E. Speicher, Robert Henri, 
Rockwell Kent, Paul Dougherty, Leon Kroll, 
Clagett Wilson, J. S. Sargent and George 
Bellows. 

A new influx of ideas was brought into 
America through Maurice Sterne who lived 
for sometime in the Orient, bringing back 
with him a new angle of vision and methods 
of simplication which so far had been un- 
known in this country. The Lewisohn col- 
lection possesses one of his most important 
pictures, “The Sacrifice” and two of his 
splendid bronze busts, “Senta” and the 
“Bombthrower.” Besides his sculptures those 
of Eli Nadelman, Sterling Calder, Gaston 
Lachaise and Hunt Diedrich must be men- 
tioned, all four men of great powers and skill. 

John Marin, a watercolor painter by whom 
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the Lewisohn collection contains two works, 
is one of the most spontaneous of the younger 
generation. Possessing a definite personality 
and a vision of his own, he reveals in clear 
and warm tones something of the active 
vivacity of this country—a quality which 
also is conspicuous in the works of Maurice 
Prendergast and Charles Demuth. Pascin, 
who has become an American by adoption, 
has two beautiful pictures in the Lewisohn 
collection, luminous and exquisitely co- 
ordinated. 

The American group closes with Arnold 
Friedman, a painter who has an entirely new 
vision of life and painting. His forms are 
outlined in the simplest curves introducing 
us to a dreamlike world, abstracted from 
reality—full of new beauty and charm. Mr. 
Lewisohn was the first to be interested in this 
artist ten years ago and possesses now six of 
his best works of which the “Madonna” and 
the “Mountain Lake” are the most out- 
standing. 

With this painter who belongs to a group 
of artists starting an entirely new and inde- 
pendent departure in American art, Mr. 
Lewisohn’s adventurous trip through modern 
art comes to an end—demonstrating how the 
patient game of art-hunting and the period- 
ical sacrifices to the art-demon have not only 
led to continual surprises and unexpected 
pleasures, but also to constructive results in 
the form of a homogeneous collection, which 
from a historical and esthetic point of view 
is complete and unique. 
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N RECENT YEARS Spanish sculp- 
* || ture has been increasingly ap- 
preciated by amateurs and 
studied by scholars. The works 
* of the early romanesque period 
have been put in quite a new 
and better light by the researches of Professor 
Kingsley Porter of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, and have aroused special interest and 
admiration by their strong monumentality 
and their decorative character. We under- 
stand today better than before the important 
part which Spanish sculpture played in the 
development of European art and know that 
Spanish sculpture influenced the French as 
well as the Italian romanesque styles. 

On the other hand we have to confess that 
the baroque sculpture is the popular art in 
Spain. It, rather than baroque painting, has 
been the great national art since the XVIth 
century: This Spanish sculpture was much 
less influenced by Flemish and Italian exam- 
ples than the painting. There are less famous 
names among the sculptors than Velasquez, 
Murillo, Zurbaran, but the general level of 
the national baroque sculpture is higher than 
that of Spanish baroque painting. 

The Spanish people liked sculptural sen- 
sualism. Spanish realism could not find a 
more expressive and popular form than the 
escultura estofada, the carved statues, groups 
and reliefs, not only painted with a perfect 
imitation of the flesh tints and vestments, but 
also often provided with crystal eyes, real 
hair and vestments of velvet with the richest 
golden embroideries. 

Like Spanish art in general, the sculpture 
is chiefly religious, but even though we find 
the most and the best specimens in churches, 
even if we have to say that these baroque and 
rococo sculptures are to be considered as the 
realization of the ideal of the Spanish “‘relig- 
ious ikon,” of the idea of the Spanish Cath- 
olic of the superhuman being, a personifica- 
tion of his heaven—all this sculpture is in a 
certain way most pagan and frequently re- 
calls the early baroque of the Greeks. 

It is marvelous, how the Spaniards pre- 
served the dignified, venerable and mystic 
character of their sculptural creations, in 
spite of the fact that the naturalism often 
reaches the utmost limit. The real meaning 
of Spanish sculpture cannot be understood by 
regarding and studying single objects alone, 
far away from churches and palaces. Their 
spiritual intensity as well as their pure artistic 
intention, their special pictorial character, 
lose more by dissociation from the buildings 
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to which they originally belonged than any 
other European baroque sculpture. 

Whatever may have been the fact, in their 
Spanish representations the saints always 
wear state robes. Even the Mater Dolorosa 
is not a poor holy woman but the regina 
coelorum and Christ bearing the cross is more 
than ever King of the World. 

The great period of Spanish sculpture, 
after the glorious romanesque and the gothic, 
begins in the XVIth century with Alonzo 
Berruguete, the “Greco” of Spanish sculp- 
ture. The Spanish artists had no interest in 
the “canon of beauty” of the Italian renais- 
sance masters. They went directly into the 
baroque and not until the XVIIth century, 
especially in the works of the Sevillan Mar- 
tinez Montanez, did they create anything 
which one could compare with the renais- 
sance. But even this is as much and as little 
“renaissance” as the architecture of Herrera. 
The most important centres for sculpture 
since the XVIth century have been Val- 
ladolid, Zaragosa, Seville, Granada : the most 
famous artists, besides those already named, 
Gregorio Fernandez in Valladolid, Alonzo 
Cano and Pedro de Mena in Granada, Fran- 
cisco Farcillo in Murcia. 

As in the history of Spanish painting so in 
that of Spanish sculpture we remark that 
Flemish, French, German and Italian artists 
came to the Peninsula and tried to influence 
the Spanish artists. But more and more we 
notice that the foreign artists submitted 
themselves to the strange magic of their new 
surroundings as, for instance, did Master 
Gillis, called De Siloé, who worked in Castilla 
or Master Hans, from Suabia, who worked 
in Zaragosa in the XVth century. 

As we said, the best examples of Spanish 
retables and sculptured tombs, of chapel and 
house decorations in stone, stucco, wood and 
terracotta, are still in their original places. 
Some European and American museums, the 
South Kensington Museum in London, the 


' Metropolitan Museum and the Hispanic So- 


ciety of New York, and especially the Museo 
de la Cindadela of Barcelona have remarkable 
collections of Spanish sculpture of different 
periods. In private hands the largest and 
most important collection is in the house of 
Don Luis Plandiura in Barcelona, the famous 
collector of Spanish art, especially of the 
romanesque period. Don José Lazaro in 
Madrid is also a very successful collector of 
Spanish sculpture. 

The development and essential characteris- 
tics of Spanish sculpture may be rapidly 
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studied in some examples which we reproduce 
and mention here. 

The romanesque frontal of the Plandiura 
Collection may be substituted for the very 
valuable antependia executed in gold and sil- 
ver, richly decorated with jewels and enamels, 
which have mostly disappeared. Those 
frontals were often executed in plaster and 
by their painting imitated more or less per- 
fectly the effect of the richer works which 
the great majority of the churches could not 
afford. 

The Madonna from Sellent in the same col- 
lection is a fine specimen of the southern 
French influence, that gothic style which re- 
veals, in this figure as in the similar Madonna 
in St. Juste at Narbonne, certain relations to 
the art of the Pisani. 

Most characteristic of Catalan sculpture in 
about the middle of the X1Vth century are 
the Virgin and the St. George, from the col- 
lection of Don Carlos Vallin at Barcelona, 
both coming from Gerona. 

The St. George in terracotta, proceeding 
from Fregenal de la Sierra (province of 
Caceres, Estremadura) is attributed very 
probably with full reason to Mercadante, an 
artist who came from Bretagne and worked 
in Seville. We remark here a final trace of 
the great charm which we admire in the ex- 
pression and movement of the statues on the 
French gothic cathedrals. The alabaster St. 
George in the Metropolitan Museum recalls a 
little the capricious art of Gil de Siloé. 

The church of S. Salvador at Ubeda in 
Andalusia contains a series of very artistic 
female busts, rather unknown to scholars and 
amateurs, worked by a Flemish artist. Those 
reliquaries corresponded perfectly to the 
taste of the Spaniards and stimulated them 
to similar creations. Single figures of Span- 
ish baroque saints are in many foreign col- 
lections. We illustrate one in the museum at 
Moskow and there are several in American 
museums. 

As Murillo can be considered a predeces- 
sor of the rococo, so we notice also in the 
Sevillan sculpture of the last quarter of the 
XVIIth century a certain rococo feeling, not 
least in the works of a female artist, Luisa 
Roldan, called “la Roldana.” The sense of 
beauty and charm which we notice especially 
in the smaller painted terracotta groups and 
figures, is most artistically developed in the 
works of Francisco Zarcillo, the great mas- 
ter of Murcia, the last genial personality in 
the history of the real national Spanish sculp- 
ture. 
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ANTIQUES AND THEIR DECORATIVE VALUE 





NLY LAST YEAR a woman who 
*|| had been spending much money 

on the gathering of American 

antiques for her home an- 
x nounced that she had finally got 
together as fine a group of bed- 
room furniture made of curly maple as she 
thought was possible to obtain. She had been 
seized with a desire to see curly maple about 
her and she had spent money lavishly to get 
what she wanted. In fact she had become a 
connoisseur in curly maple. 

About the middle of the following year 
she remarked that she was tired of curly 
maple and was going to sell her collection. 
A friend who knew her proclivities for col- 
lecting and who also knew that she would 
not be content to remain quiescent, asked 
what she was going in for, and was aston- 
ished to hear the reply, “mahogany.” In 
particular she specified the pieces of the so- 
called Philadelphia school and of the Rhode 
Island school, because she thought they were 
more decorative. 

This is an extreme case of a phenomenon 
which is common among us. We like to have 
antiques about us, and the majority of us 
specify American antiques, but we do not 
care for them merely as examples of early 
cabinetmaking or as specimens of great an- 
tiquarian rarity. We like them for their 
decorative effect. 

Within the few years just preceding this 
period of grace the profession of buying and 
selling antiques has undergone a considerable 
change. Nobody who is not more or less 
closely in contact with this business can have 
any idea of its extent or importance. Where 
only a half dozen years ago there was one 
shop devoted entirely to antiques, there are 
now at least half a dozen and the department 
stores have installed departments of antiques. 

Within the last two years even, a change 
has come over this growing business and its 
current has been entirely altered. The deal- 
ers now find that their customers demand 
other things than simply pieces of old furni- 
ture. They buy, not with regard solely for 
the piece itself, but with an eye to its effect 
in their homes, how it will fit in with pieces 
they have, whether it is the right proportion, 
shape, or even color to occupy a particular 
spot. The buyers of antiques are become a 
fussy lot, but whereas they were once con- 
cerned solely with such things as original 
brasses, restorations and patina, now they 
demand all these and in addition something 
more. 

If you go into the antiques section of a 
department store you will be struck by the 
close kinship between this department and 
another which is likely to be located close by, 
the department of interior decorating. Time 
was when between these two branches of the 
household arts there was a great gulf fixed. 
It is no longer there. The two have moved 
gradually closer together and now stand side 
by side, in close interdependence. 

As to why these things should be so, a 
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little analyzing will give at least a plausible 
explanation. Consider the type of furniture 
that is turned out by the carload from fac- 
tories run on a quantity production basis and 
which is sold the country over after the ap- 
proved methods of deferred payments. It is 
put together as speedily and as cheaply as 
possible. It is hurried on the market in order 
to fill the demand (real or manufactured) for 
a new style. It is rushed into our homes as 
the latest thing in furniture making and stays 
there until we tire of it and demand some- 
thing newer. There is in its fabrication no 
feeling of permanence, no honesty of work- 
manship, no pride of craftsmanship. It is 
ephemeral, both by design and by nature. 

In an age as hurried as is ours, there is 
bound to be, sooner or later, a reaction from 
the pressure of speed. Continual rushing to 
and fro is wearying. We want to be quiet 
for a space, we want leisure to assimilate 
some of the impressions which have been 
crowded in on us. We need a contrast to 
the hurly-burly of our living. We find it in 
antiques. 

Can you imagine a more restful atmo- 
sphere than a room furnished with antique 
furniture and decorated if not in hangings 
and ornaments of the period at least with 
their reproductions? Such things offer a 
direct contrast to the products of our modern 
manufactories. 

When the things that we now call antiques 
were made, the standard of craftsmanship 
was honor. It did not matter if it took a little 
longer to make a piece, provided only that 
the workmanship and materials in it were of 
the best. The idea of mass production had 
not been thought of. The ideal of the fac- 
tory was not how much but how good. There 
was an apprentice system in vogue which 
insured the careful training of a workman. 
The boy who was bound out to learn his 
trade had to pass through a long and arduous 
course of training before he was considered 
competent to become a journeyman, and the 
journeyman had to construct by himself a 
master work which should be accepted as 
such by a jury of critical craftsmen before he 
was adjudged competent to become a master 
workman and set up his own shop and accept 
apprentices. 

Good work included not only beauty of 
design, rightness of proportion and tasteful- 
ness of ornament, but honesty of materials, 
honor of workmanship and pride of artistry. 
One workman did not spend all his time mak- 
ing the legs of chairs, another the backs and 
another the seats. One man carried through 
all the steps in the manufacture of the piece, 
so that it was his own craftsmanship and as 
such entitled to appreciation as a homogene- 
ous work of art, for it expressed individuality. 

In an age of machine-made, assembled 
products, a piece with an individuality of its 
own brings to its owner a certain satisfaction 
for it is an antidote to too much machinery. 
It is not at all surprising that more and more 
people turn to antiques as furnishing an ele- 
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ment of decoration in their homes which will 
take them out of the present age and suggest 
to them a more leisurely day. Time well 
spent means to us a multiplicity of accom- 
plishment; to the maker of antiques it meant 
thoroughness of achievement. 

Since, then, we like antiques in our homes, 
and since we have come to look at them for 
their decorative value rather than for their 
antiquarian interest, we are giving more and 
more thought to their arrangement. Now 
the arrangement of furniture is the tangible 
evidence of an atmosphere, and an atmo- 
sphere is what we most desire to bring about 
through the use of antiques. Atmosphere of 
course means far more than furniture and 
decoration, ornaments and accessories. At- 
mosphere is an expression of individuality, 
and corresponds in the material world with 
personality in the mental. Our new view of 
antiques, therefore, puts them in the position 
of helping to furnish an atmosphere for our 
homes, one that will be in contrast with the 
general feeling of the times. 

Almost any style of past craftsmanship 
that we may elect to use in our homes offers 
this contrast to the spirit of today. Suppose 
that the furniture of the pine period appeals 
to us. There is about it a simplicity of de- 
sign, a genuineness of line and an honesty of 
treatment which make us involuntarily pause 
a moment and get into the spirit of the days 
when it was made. The makers of pine fur- 
niture in this country were hardy folk, seri- 
ous and sober-minded, honest of purpose and 
sparing, very sparing, with the frivolities of 
life. Consequently their handicraft was plain, 
substantial, rather heavy-seeming, with a 
four-square honesty of purpose that discour- 
aged elaborate workmanship. All these 
things are in direct contrast with our way of 
living nowadays. 

Suppose we are attracted by the furniture 
made of maple, or birch or cherry. In a 
manner of speaking that was a transition 
time. In the design there was a greater elabo- 
rateness than in pine, a more florid line, a 
greater amount of ornamentation. It ex- 
pressed, however, still the sturdy virtues of 
the earlier workmanship. There was no 
thought in its manufacture of scanting ma- 
terial or putting it together in any but the 
most enduring fashion. The men who made 
it were freed somewhat from the rigors of 
Puritan and Pilgrim feeling but were still 
bound by traditions of severity in living and 
thinking. The thoroughness they put into 
their work, which they were able to do be- 
cause time had not taken on the fictitious 
value which we attach to it, is beneficial for 
us of these days to contemplate, when we are 
lucky if we find the glue dry on a piece of 
furniture that comes from a modern factory. 

When we come into the era of mahogany 
in America, we reach the peak of American 
furniture craftsmanship, Not Chippendale 
himself turned out more gracefully ornate 
bits of carving than was done in Philadel- 
phia. Goddard and those other cabinetmak- 








ers of Rhode Island and Connecticut who 
developed the block front gave to that style 
of design a grace and justness of proportion 
which its — of the walnut age in 
England never achieved. 

When America began to use mahogany 
furniture, it had got rid of the poverty and 
the restrictions of thought which had held 
down the makers of pine and to a lesser ex- 
tent, of maple. The Colonies were prosper- 
ous. There were many wealthy men and the 
foundations of some of the immense fortunes 
of later days had been laid. Trade with the 
rest of the world was good and increasing. 
The people as a whole were living well, ac- 
cording to the English standard, and that 
meant living very well indeed. Refinements 
of taste had been brought about and the de- 
sire for the best was prevalent. There was a 
certain pride in the boast that one could be 
just as comfortable, just as contented and 
just as refined in America as in England. 
The Americans aped the English manner of 
life and felt themselves the equals culturally 
of their kin in the Mother Country. At the 
time the Revolution broke loose there was a 
high social standard in this country, and its 
niceties of taste and feeling found expression 
in the mahogany furniture of the period. 

Since our styles came from England, the 
current modes there were reproduced here, 


and the designs of Chippendale were thor- 
oughly adopted by city and country cabinet- 
makers, with of course the variations which 
existed even in England between the sophis- 
ticated and more skilled workman of the city 
and his cousin of the country. The wonder 
of the Revolution grows when we stop to 
consider the dependence on England which 
we felt was necessary to our well-being. 
English products were our models for every- 
thing. We imported vast amounts of house- 
hold furnishings, glass, china, furniture, 
fabrics—even tea. But just as we cut off our 
tea at one stroke, so we were able to free our- 
selves from every other form of domination. 

When the break came, and we no longer 
could depend on England for our styles and 
manners, we were not far enough along in 
the scale of culture to develop anything char- 
acteristic of our own. Consequently our 
cabinetmakers went on using the designs that 
were in vogue before the Revolution after 
trade relations were discontinued, and this 
accounts for the preponderance of the Chip- 
pendale style in early American furniture. 
The designs of Hepplewhite and of Sheraton 
did not come over here till trade with Eng- 
land was resumed, and close on their heels 
came the Empire, crowding aside the purity 
of line and simplicity of design of the great 
English makers, and shortly after that the 
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decadence of American craftsmanship had 
set in. 

Now the American mahogany furniture 
which followed the lines of Chippendale and 
to a less extent those of Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton had this in particular to character- 
ize it: it was honestly made and the same 
degree of care went into all parts of a piece. 
There was no skimping of material, no crude- 
ness of workmanship, no efforts to hurry 
manufacture, no piece work, no machine 
output. It was made by hand with the intent 
of giving service, and the decoration was 
only incidental, no matter how elaborate it 
might be. There was the same careful work- 
manship in the fairly plain lines of a ladder- 
back chair as there was in the intricate and 
delicate carving of a ribbon-back. The whole 
product of the mahogany age in America 
was a symbol of the thorough, careful, rather 
austerely refined manner of living of the 
people, a people who had leisure for culti- 
vating the amenities of polite association. 
Do we today have time for many of these? 

Since, through our study of antiques, we 
have come to see something of the life of 
the times reflected in them, and since we have 
an instinct for homogeneity in arranging our 
things, we have learned not to group pieces 
which express different periods and thought 


s habits. We do not, for instance, put a ma- 
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“New ENGLAND PARLOR OF ABOUT 1800” IN THE Essex INSTITUTE, SALEM 


PLATE ONE. 


New ENGLAND KITCHEN WITH XVIITH CENTURY FURNISHINGS 


PLATE Two. 
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Antiques as Decoration 








PLATE THREE. Beproom IN Mount PLeAsant (1761) wirH FURNITURE OF THE PERIOD 


PLaTE Four. SALON IN THE Home or Mrs. S. J. BLOOMINGDALE 
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PLATE Five. Dininc Room 1n THE Home or Mrs, S. J. BLooMINGDALE 


PLATE SIx. DRAWING Room IN THE Home or Mrs. A. K. SALOMAN 





Antiques as Decoration 





PLATE SEVEN. SPANISH Room witH CHARACTERISTIC DETAILS AND FURNISHINGS 
PLATE E1GHr. Livinc Room PANELLED IN PINE 
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PLATE ELEVEN. CorNER OF A GotuHic Drawinc Room 


Antiques as Decoration 

















hogany lowboy alongside a pine trestle table, 
nor do we use a maple high-post bed with 
a mahogany dressing table. Similarly we 
do not use satin cushions on a'pine settle, 
nor do we adorn a mahogany sofa with 
homespun linen covering. Since we have 
come to regard antiques with an eye to their 
decorative possibilities we have found that 
there are certain unities to be preserved if 
we are to get the most out of them. Antiques 
have done us a great service in this respect, 
and as our appreciation of decorative values 
increases we shall get still more benefit from 
them. 

Antiques, properly arranged in the right 
setting, are most wholesome for us to live 
with, and their study cannot help but have 
an effect on that characteristic American art 
which will some day be given to the world. 

Our native products will not be the only 
ones to foster this development. As we have 
come to understand the beauties of American 
furniture and to give it the proper setting and 
arrangement we have also learned to appreci- 
ate the cabinetmaking of other countries and 
periods. Today we borrow our backgrounds 
from England, Spain and France, as well 
as from America, seeking from the decorative 
styles of each to create rooms which shall 
reflect our own spirit. 

Decoration is no longer the slave to period. 




















Modern designers of fine interiors have 
learned and, even more important, have 
taught their clients that the “museum style,” 
in which each piece must bear approximately 
the same date, too often produces a room 
which is stiff and forbidding. So, although 
insistence on authenticity is as strong and 
better directed than ever, there is no hesita- 
tion about the use of Jacobean furniture in a 
Tudor room or Italian pieces in an interior 
primarily Spanish. Unity is more often gained 
by harmony of forms and color rather than 
by similarity of dates or even of provenance. 

During the past few years a great change 
has been effected in the American attitude 
toward antiques. Formerly it was enough 
that a piece be old and, if possible, with a 
history. Whether or not it had decorative 
value was a minor consideration. Antiques 
were things to be looked at separately, like 
pieces in a museum, without any thought of 
their relation to the room in which they were 
housed or even to the pieces beside and 
around them. They were collected like other 
rarities without much regard to either use 
or beauty. The suggestion, had anyone had 
sufficient temerity to make it, that rooms in 
which it would be a delight to live might be 
created with antique furniture, would have 
shocked the majority of collectors. Fortu- 
nately the awe which brought about that atti- 
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tude has changed to understanding and 
respect and the collector and decorator today 
subordinate even the finest pieces to the gen- 
eral effect of an interior. How well this has 
been done and how perfectly the finest ex- 
amples of antique furniture lend themselves 
to the creation of the beautiful, livable rooms, 
the illustrations which accompany this article 
indicate. The range is from Gothic to the 
Eighteenth Century, in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, America and Spain, and yet there is not 
one of the rooms which seems an anachron- 
ism. With great skill the various decorators 
who have designed and furnished these in- 
teriors have contrived to create rooms in 
which we of the Twentieth Century find 
pleasure and comfort. And it is this spirit 
in decoration which will bring about a real 
apprehension of the quality of fine cabinet- 
making and may some day lead to the creation 
of a new Style, essentially modern, equal in 
quality to the masterpieces of earlier years. 

The illustrations which accompany this ar- 
ticle are used by courtesy of The Essex In- 
stitute (Plate One), I. Sack, of Boston (Plate 
Two), The Pennsylvania Museum (Plate 
Three), Charles of London (Plates Four and 
Five), Frank Partridge (Plate Six), Hamp- 
ton Shops (Plate Seven), Stair and Andrew 
(Plate Eight), Vernay (Plates Nine and 
Ten), French and Company (Plate Eleven). 
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MODERN BRITISH ETCHINGS 





T MAY SAFELY BE ASSERTED that 
* || in no branch of modern art has 
| achievement been more definite 





or appreciation more wide- 
x spread and intense than in the 
field of etching. A hundred 
years ago these delightful autographic works 
of art were produced by comparatively few 
artists and their appeal was mainly limited to 
particular print-collectors. 

Today etchings are in general demand. 
We see them everywhere; in the waiting- 
rooms of dentists, in the consulting-rooms of 
physicians, in the offices of bankers, and in 
the homes of the professional classes. Dur- 
ing the past half century they have steadily 
grown in favor both as a desirable element in 
the furnishing of modest homes, and as an 
object for the enthusiasm of the collector 
who, when his wall space is exhausted, can 
safely stow these treasures away in in- 
numerable boxes from which they can be 
brought forth for his own and his friends’ 
delectation. 

The number of contemporary etchers is 
legion, and it is a singular fact that with the 
exception of Rembrandt and one or two 
others, the etchers whose work is most in de- 
mand, whose work commands the highest 
prices when put up for auction, were all born 
in the nineteenth century, very many of them 
being still alive and practising their craft. 
Hardly any modern painters, not even except- 
ing Degas and Sargent, have lived to see 
their work make the sensational advances in 
value that quite a number of etchers have 
witnessed. 

It was only in the latter half of the last 
century that art-collectors began to awaken to 
the immense possibilities of etchings as an 
investment. This awakening may be said to 
date from the time when Whistler and Sey- 
mour Haden—each himself an expert etcher 
—roused interest in the etched work of 
Meryon. When the prints of Paris which 
this unhappy genius had tried to sell for a 
franc apiece began to fetch hundreds of 
pounds in the sale-rooms, popular imagina- 
tion was fired by these sensational increases 
in value, and thenceforward it began to be 
generally recognized that the collecting of 
etchings could be made an exceedingly profit- 
able as well as a delightful and instructive 
hobby. 

It is a trite saying that no artist is fully 
appreciated till he is dead, but if this be true 
of the etchings of Meryon and, to a less ex- 
tent, of those of Whistler, it certainly does 
not hold good as regards many contemporary 
etchers. Let us consider for a moment what 
has happened in the case of two leading Brit- 
ish etchers, Mr. Muirhead Bone and Sir D. 
Y. Cameron, R. A. 

A little over twenty years ago Cameron’s 
portrait etching “Veronica” was published 
at the price of three guineas; today a collec- 
tor would think himself lucky if he could 
secure a good impression of it for sixty 
guineas or thereabouts. Cameron’s “Ben 
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Ledi,” published at £10. 10s., has brought as 
much as £315 at an auction, while in less 
than five years a fine impression of his “Ben 
Lomond” has risen from the published price 
of twenty-five guineas (in 1924) to the sub- 
stantial sum of £320, paid at auction. 

The work of Mr. Muirhead Bone has 
shown an almost exactly parallel advance. 
For example, a fine impression of his “Ayr 
Prison,” originally published at two-and-a- 
half guineas in 1905, fetched £250 at Sothe- 
by’s in 1925; thus multiplying its value ex- 
actly an hundredfold in the short space of 
twenty years. Fine impressions of his 
“Demolition of St. James’s Hall” and other 
plates have also frequently commanded three 
figures in the sale-room, while of his “Picca- 
dilly Circus,” which was published at ten 
guineas in 1915 in aid of the Belgian Red 
Cross, it is now very difficult to obtain any 
impression for less than £200. 

Mr. James McBey is another Scottish 
etcher whose work has made an extraordi- 
narily rapid rise in value. Let one example 
suffice. Published so short a time ago as 
1919 at the price of seven guineas, McBey’s 
Palestine war subject, “Dawn, Camel Pa- 
trol,” with its beautiful lighting, has already 
brought as much as £440 at a public auction. 

Advances like these inevitably give an ad- 
ditional speculative fascination to the pursuit 
of collecting etchings, and what has hap- 
pened in regard to etchings by Bone, Cam- 
eron and McBey is also happening to the 
work of other living etchers and, beyond all 
doubt, will happen in the future to the work 
of many modern etchers whose names at 
present are less well known. 

Mr. Henry Rushbury, for instance, is 
still a comparatively young man, but already 
the value of good impressions of his best 
plates has increased tenfold in less than ten 
years. This advance is likely to continue and 
the work of Messrs. Arthur Briscoe, Gerald 
Brockhurst, Charles Cain and F. L. Griggs 
may be cited as that of etchers who are clearly 
experiencing a rising market. 

Looking over the whole infinitely varied 
range of British etching today, it seems 
hazardous to endeavor to prophesy who out 
of the many will be the few who will ulti- 
mately be chosen by fate or fashion to become 
celebrities. There is always a danger that 
contemporary opinion may err in ranking 
too highly etchers whose work is remarkably 
like etchers whose fame is firmly established; 
whereas posterity will very probably award 
the palms to etchers whose work is different 
and more individual. 

If, for a moment, we limit our survey to 
the question of subject, it can hardly escape 
our attention how immensely popular are 
architectural etchings. It may safely be 
concluded that a popular preference for these 
subjects is very largely due to the lead given 
by Mr. Muirhead Bone and Sir D. Y. Cam- 
eron. For while both these distinguished 
etchers have executed many landscapes, they 
are particularly associated with the rendering 
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of architecture. Mr. Rushbury is also mainly 
an architectural etcher, so are Mr. Sidney 
Tushingham, Mr. Job Nixon and many other 
promising young etchers, but it would be un- 
safe to conclude from these successes that 
the architectural etching is destined always to 
maintain its present predominance. 

Figure etchers, and particularly subject 
etchers, are something of a rarity nowadays, 
and it may be doubted whether there is any 
living etcher whose subject work is really 
comparable to that of the late William 
Strang, whose religious subjects approached 
more nearly to the devotional fervor and ex- 
pressive line of Rembrandt than that of any 
other modern etcher. In portraiture, how- 
ever, we have in Mr. Gerald Brockhurst and 
Mr. Francis Dodd two consummate and ac- 
complished artists whose work can be set 
beside the very best etched portraits of the 
past. Mr. Brockhurst, whose work is ex- 
haustively minute in its detail and miniature- 
like in its rounded finish, excels in the por- 
traiture of girls and women: Mr. Francis 
Dodd, A. R. A., whose style is broader and 
more vigorous, is at his best perhaps in male 
portraits, his plates always having decorative 
qualities as well as acute characterization. 
Mr. Sickert, who has etched everything, has 
also executed some notable figure pieces of 
the genre type; Mr. Augustus John has done 
some fine heads, and agreeable figure com- 
positions have come from Mr. E. H. Why- 
dale and others. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn, of course, is in a 
class by himself. He excels in the large dec- 
orative plate, but he also shows a distinct 
preference for bridges and other architectural 
subjects. A younger etcher who interweaves 
figures with his dreams of architecture is Mr. 
William Walcot, who has struck out a line 
for himself and revealed high imaginative as 
well as technical gifts in his remarkable 
reconstructions of scenes from classical 
antiquity. 

Of rural life, indoor or outdoor, of gather- 
ings in village inns, of galloping horses, 
barking dogs or stone-throwing boys, we 
have a highly gifted exponent in Mr. Edmund 
Blampied, whose economic and masterly 
plates are alive with spirited action. 

While it is a Dutch etcher, Marius Bauer, 
who has pre-eminently captured the imagina- 
tion of the world by his poetic visions of ori- 
ental pageantry, the East has also made its 
appeal to several British etchers. Mr. Charles 
W. Cain is rapidly making a reputation by 
his skilful renderings of Eastern subjects, 
figure, architectural and landscape, seen 
realistically yet with vision and feeling. 
Unique in quite another style are the etchings 
of the gifted young artist known as Orovida 
(granddaughter of Camille Pissarro), who 
has miraculously absorbed the very essence 
of Chinese art and given it personal expres- 
sion in her delightfully decorative etchings 
of animals and Chinese subjects. 

Mr. E. J. Detmold is another older etcher 
of impeccable technique who has given his 
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attention chiefly to animals, and interprets 
them in a splendidly decorative manner. His 
“Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright” may be 
cited as an example of his intimate under- 
standing of animal character and of his un- 
failing instinct for majestic and arresting 
design. 

For a maritime nation Great Britain has 
comparatively little to show in the way of 
marine etchings. Mr. W. L. Wylie, R. A., is 
a veteran who has made a specialty of lightly 
drawn marine etchings, and more recently 
Mr. Arthur Briscoe has attracted the serious 
attention of collectors by his spirited etchings 
of shipping and sea-life afloat, etchings 
which show a profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject as well as his craft. 

Of the legion of landscape etchers it would 
be invidious to speak—they range from well- 
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known Academicians, like Sir George 
Clausen and Mr. Oliver Hall, to youths in 
their twenties, like Allan McNab and An- 
thony Gross, who have their feet firmly fixed 
on the lower rungs of the ladder of fame. All 
etchers cannot rise to the giddy heights 
scaled by some of those mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, and at the present 
moment there are so many etchers of high 
distinction working in Great Britain that it 
is a difficult and distasteful task to pick and 
choose between them. The very excellence of 
the work done by the rank-and-file makes it 
more difficult than ever for the work of an 
accomplished etcher to stand out as conspic- 
uous. 

It is probable that the general standard of 
etching—in which term Drypoint is included 
for the purpose of this article—was never 
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higher than it was today, and while British 
collectors are well aware of the high merit of 
the work of D. S. Maclaughlan and other 
American artists—they feel confident that in 
this one matter of etching Great Britain leads 
the world today. It is indisputable that we 
have among us four or five of the greatest 
living masters of etching; it seems likely that 
we also have several others who will later be 
recognized as masters of equal worth. It is 
the privilege of the collector to use his judg- 
ment and discover who these masters of the 
future are; and in making his decision the 
present writer would wish to urge only one 
point on his remembrance, namely, that in 
the end it is always a combination of sterling 
craftsmanship with depth of feeling that 
raises an artist above his fellows and causes 
him to rank with the Masters. 








WILLIAM STRANG 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED INGRES 





HE DISCOVERY of a work by 
*|| Ingres is an event whose im- 


portance no art-lover_ will 

underestimate. The fact that 
* the picture was at once brought 
to America leads one, how- 
ever, to certain ideas that are, perhaps, less 
obvious. Indeed, the lack of any historical 
details as to the canvas, together with the ease 
of establishing its place in the master’s work, 
cause us to give our main interest to its qual- 
ity and to the question of its relation to 
American collecting. 

The Portrait of a Man here reproduced, 
with a companion piece representing a woman 
with a child, was found in Italy by Mr. Wal- 
ter L. Ehrich of the Ehrich Galleries, New 
York, and immediately purchased. Henry 
Lapauze on seeing the work soon afterward, 
was well impressed with its quality and asked 
for a photograph of it to include in the next 
edition of his great book on Ingres, an edi- 
tion which the death of the eminent critic 
and museum-director will doubtless post- 
pone, but which, almost as surely, some 
continuer of his work will give us. For the 
long life and prodigious energy of Ingres 
gave rise to such a number of works that even 
the pious zeal of a Lapauze could not cover 
them all in his big volume. A new-found 
work of the master’s years in Italy must cer- 
tainly have been of especial interest to the 
historian, for the pictures dating from the 
years in Paris have always been more or less 
under our eyes, while those which Ingres 
disposed of in Rome are far less easily 
traced. For example, a large and important 
work, “St. John as a Child,” now in the 
museum of Mexico City, had apparently 
escaped all notice, and was published for the 
first time in L’Amour de l’Art for Septem- 
ber, 1926, with an article by the present 
writer. Its signature “Ingres, Roma,” was 
of value in giving its place of origin, but the 
test of its authorship (as to which there has 
been no slightest dissent) resided, as always, 
in the quality of its art. 

The same may be said of the (unsigned) 
work before us. One learns that Dr. Bode, 
Dr. Friedlaender and August L. Mayer have 
declared themselves convinced of the authen- 
ticity of the picture, but it speaks so clearly 
for itself that one would be no less than con- 
founded had they made any reservations in 
their judgment. In his recent book on the 
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method of the connoisseur, Mr. Berenson 
warns against abuse of the formula “basta 
vedere la riproduzione,” yet he fully approves 
judging from photographs in matters which 
they can cover, and in the case of this Ingres, 
the reader will have no difficulty in observing 
the few details which it is necessary to 
point out. 

Among Ingres’s portraits, the one which 
the present picture most resembles is prob- 
ably the M. Riviére of the Louvre, a canvas 
dating from 1805. Ingres departed for Italy 
in 1806, to remain until 1820. The dress of 
the man in our portrait, so similar to the 
clothing of M. Riviére, confirms the impres- 
sion of likeness in the style of painting, and 
marks the period of the work. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the stock, and in the knee- 
breeches—which were to go out of fashion 
before the end of the artist’s first visit to 
Italy. The pose with the crossed legs, al- 
though one which Ingres gave to his sitters 
throughout his lifetime, is of less significance 
than the manner of observing the hands. 
They correspond very closely to those of the 
M. de Norvins, M. Bochet, and M. Cordier, 
all of the year 1811. Writing of the hand in 
the second of these portraits, M. Lapauze 
says: “There is nothing more masterly in the 
work of Ingres, unless it is the admirable 
hand in the portrait of M. Cordier, or unless, 
again, it is the modeling, so grandly pure, of 
the features.” 

The hand in the present work seems in no 
way inferior. And the marvelous control of 
line, the most striking characteristic (be- 
cause most isolated) in these early works by 
Ingres, is exemplified anew and perhaps even 
enhanced in our admiration. The drawing 
of the nose, mouth and chin, the plastic sim- 
plification of the contour of the face on the 
shadow side, and, most of all, perhaps, the 
uniting of naturalistic observation with a 
sense of rhythm in the folds of the overcoat 
are the sure testimony that no less an art than 
that of Ingres produced this painting. 

Approaching the other question I have 
raised, remembering that only a few years 
ago Ingres was hardly more than a name in 
this country and that Paris was thought to 
be the only market for his work, we may well 
look on the coming to America of this pic- 
ture as a sign that our collections are develop- 
ing in intelligence of purpose even more than 
they are in extent. That astonishing growth 
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is known to everyone, but not everyone real- 
izes how far we are getting away from the 
narrow ideals of the older private galleries— 
and even museums. As a rule they aimed at 
including certain traditionally famous names 
(in “pleasing” examples), and though some 
very great artists were among those sought, 
we now realize that their number was far too 
small. Not only have we found neglected 
men, countries and periods to possess funda- 
mental importance, but we are working out 
an insight into permanent estimates, instead 
of those that are merely popular, or, at best, 
traditional. 

“Permanent estimates in art?” asks some 
one, “there are none. There are waves of 
interest, but they come only to recede again.” 
To which we may answer that there are men 
who stand above the reach of these waves. 
And there is a way to know them; for it is 
always the judgment of the artists that pre- 
vails, and where we find a man acclaimed by 
them and followed by the great workers of 
later generations, we may be certain that his 
is an art of permanent value and beyond the 
influence of fashion. 

Such an artist is Ingres. Half-educated 
people have confused him with those bad fol- 
lowers of his in the various academies, the 
men who brought disfavor upon the very 
qualities which his whole work upholds, But 
Ingres, like Raphael or Rembrandt, is not to 
be held responsible for the bad pictures due 
to misinterpretation of his work, whereas its 
good effects legitimately return to him. As 
we look back from our present-day vantage 
ground, we see the influence of Ingres on 
men whom the past would have imagined to 
stand far from him. Courbet and Manet are 
distinctly his debtors for building up in their 
art the sense of form that is so impressive in 
the contours of the head before us. Degas 
and Renoir are guided by his draftsmanship 
through the maze of delicate tints employed 
by the Impressionist generation. And today 
the later work of Matisse, Derain and Picasso 
pays homage anew to the “divine line” of the 
older master. It is the evidence offered by 
the great artists of these three generations 
which permits us to say that the importance 
of Ingres is fundamental and permanent. 
And if we can continue to form our collec- 
tions along the lines they indicate, we may be 
certain of having behind us the authority to 
which any other yields. 








“PORTRAIT OF A Man” INGRES 


A Recently Discovered Portrait by Ingres 








PoRTRAIT OF THE PRINCE DE BrRACCIANO ORSINI Sir ANTHONY Van Dyck 


Courtesy of The Howard Young Galleries 


This majestic portrait by Van Dyck was painted in 1628. It was for many years among the works of Van Dyck in Jules Guiffrey’s standard catalogue raisonnee. 
in the possession of the Dukes of Bracciano Orsini. In 1881 it was listed by Duvivier The color of this life size portrait is amazingly rich. The deep, lustrous black of the 
in his catalog of the collection of M. Le Baron de Beurnonville of Paris as number 157 costume ts admirably set off by the glowing red of the velvet table cover, the subdued 
of that collection. brown and blue background and the brilliant cuffs and collar. The painting through- 

Later it became the property of Count Catieu d’Anvers of Paris. It is cataloged out, especially of the hands, is magnificent. 
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“PorTRAIT OF A YounG GirRL” Jean Baptiste GREUZE 
Courtesy of Facques Seligmann and Company 






































PARTRIDGE & DIGHTON 


3, SAVILE ROW 
LONDON 





Grouse Shooting on the Yorkshire Moors. Pair of original oil paintings, 15's x 12 inches 
By C. H. SCHWANFELDER, Signed and dated 1832 


Left— 
One of a set of eight Hepplewhite Arm- 
chairs, finely inlaid with satinwood, and 
with carved satinwood Prince of Wales’ 
feathers. 

This set of chairs, together with two 
side-tables and a Pembroke table en suite, 
were purchased from the family for 
whom they were made about 1775. 

Right 
One of a set of six painted Satinwood 
Sheraton Armchairs and a Three-Chair 
back Settee to match. Date about 1780. 


Painting is in the original and unrestored 
condition. 
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23 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 
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JAN CORNELISZ VERSPRONCK 


Haarlem, 1597-1662 


Collection: Countess Dowager of Gosford 
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REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 
Portrait of Machsteld van Doorn, wife of Maerten Day 
Signed: Rembrandt f. 1633 


PASSED BY: Dr. W. von Bode, Berlin; Dr. Bredius, Monte Carlo; Dr. W. Valentiner, Detroit. 


LITERATURE: Dr. Hofstede de Groot, Onze Kunst 1909 p. 177; Dr. A. Bredius, Zeitschrift f. bildende Kunst 56. Vol. N. F. XXXII N. 1% p. 148; Dr. W. Valentiner, 
Klassiker d. Kunst Vol. XX VII p. 31; Dr. A. v. Wurzbach, Niederlandisches Kunstlerlexikon, Vol. III p. 135; Dr. Hofstede de Groot, Vol. VI. p. 362 N. 873 Cicerone 
VI Vol. 1914 N. 2 (separate copy); C. J. Holmes, Burlington Magazine, October 1909 Vol. X VI p. 49. 


COLLECTION: Wynn Ellis (1876) London; Graf Mianzinski, Warschau; Exhibited January 1914 Boymans Museum, Rotterdam; A. Preyer, The Hague—Paris; German 
Private Collector; K. W. Bachstitz, The Hague. 
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Porrrair oF Mrs. IsABELLA BATsoNn 


Canvas, 30x 40 inches 


Courtesy of Louis Ralston 


Mrs. Isabella Batson was the only daughter of George Poyntz Ricketts, Esq., of Barbadoes, and 
became the wife of Stanlake Batson, Esq., of Horseheath Lodge, Cambridgeshire. Mr. William 
Roberts, the eminent authority, has written of this portrait as follows: 

“This extremely decorative and attractive portrait dates from the later years of ‘fohn Hoppner’s 
all too brief career as an artist... . It was not known to me when I compiled my ‘Catalogue 
Raisonnee’ but I have entered it in my interleaved copy for use in any future edition of that work.” 





Joun Hoppner, R.A. 
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Dr JACOB HIRSCH 


RARE COINS 


EXPERT ON ANCIENT OBJECTS OF ART 





31 Quai du Mont Blanc, GENEVE 


ARS CLASSICA, 5S. A. 
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AMERICAN 
ART ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 


INSTITUTED IN 1883 


TO- (onduct Public Sales *Make Inventories and Appraisals 
of Artistic Literary and ‘Utilitarian Property 
for Private (ollectors *&xecutors of 
‘Estates ~Law Firms and 


OVO ther0D 


HE sale of the art collection of the late Mrs. William 

Salomon, on January 4-7, proved once again that the 

possession of fine art not only is a joy but is a splendid 
investment, as authentic art objects readily find their way into 
the collections of covetous amateurs. The exhibition and sale 
were memorable, duplicating in many respects the earlier 
sale of the Salomon collection and, like it, “a classic example.’ 
The total for the furniture, silver, paintings, sculptures and 
tapestries was $675,531. A unique feature was a group of 
exquisite little French tables, including a bonheur du jour by 
J. L. Cosson, which fetched $4,800, while others by famous 
ebénistes realized correspondingly high figures. A marble 
bust by Pajou brought $28,000; a Fragonard portrait brought 
$24,000-—in short, very many interesting prices were had. 


Located in the Art (enter of America 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


Madison Avenue ~ 56% to 57" Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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BARNET J. BEYER 


5S EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM POPE GREGORY XIII 
TO CHARLES IX OF FRANCE REGARDING THE BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
FIRST EDITIONS 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ITEMS INTERESTING TO 
AND MANUSCRIPTS THE COLLECTOR 


FOR CASH AMERICANA 
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ILLUMINATED MSS. INCUNABULA 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


From Chaucer to Conrad 


AMERICANA 


From Columbus to Coolidge 


“AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


From St. Catherine of Siena to James Joyce 





BINDINGS 


From the IX Century to Cobden-Sanderson 





SPORTING BOOKS XVII CENTURY FRENCH BOOKS 














All these (and more) illustrating the annals of Literature, of Art 




















and of History are to be found at the Galleries of | 
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THE ROSENBACH COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
273 Madison Avenue 1320 Walnut Street 
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JACQUES ROSENTHAL 


MUNICH 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
MEDIAEVAL MINIATURES 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
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MILCH GALLERIES 


“IN THE SILENCE OF THE NIGHT”’ By RALPH A. BLAKELOCK, N. A. 


FINE PAINTINGS 


























WATERCOLORS 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


{ LATE OF 175 PICCADILLY, LONDON } 
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665 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PORTRAIT OF A NOBLEWOMAN 
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“LA FAVA” by JAMES McBEY 


ETCHINGS 


Bone - Cameron - McBey - Whistler - Haden - Buhot 
Rushbury - Benson - Zorn - Kappel 
Pennell - Clark and others 
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i “THIRD CLASS WAGON” By HONORE DAUMIER 
nN 
nN 
S| Illustrated Edward Fuchs’ ‘‘Der Maler Daumier,’’ page 44, Certificate of authenticity by 
Professor Julius Meier Graefe—I certify that the painting reproduced on this photograph 
© 


is in my opinion an original work entirely by Honore Daumier, and in fact a variante of 
‘‘The Third Class Wagon.”’ 31. 7. cm. wide, 21. 2. cm. long. ‘‘Julius Meier Graefe.’’ 
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Ferargil Gallery is in a position to execute commissions for important additions 

to your collection. We supply decorative interiors, tapestry, painting or sculpture, 

memorials, fountains. Our etching department has exclusive prints. We carry 
watercolors by the best American and foreign masters. 


Member of the Associated Dealers in American Paintings. 
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FERARGIL GALLERIES 


. NEWLIN PRICE..... President 


37 East 57th paaie: NEW YORK 
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The Antique & Decorative Arts League 


(INC.) 





WAS FORMED TO PROMOTE CORDIAL AND 
SINCERE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUYERS 
AND SELLERS OF WORKS OF ART 














CODE OF ETHICS 


1. Members shall, in all their dealings with 
the public and with their fellow members, adhere 
to moral and ethical standards of conduct, so as 
to command the respect and confidence of their 
fellow members and the public generally. This is 
of the utmost importance in the realm of antique 
and decorative arts, where the public deals with 
specialists upon whose judgment it must rely. 


2. The sale of antiques and objets d'art as 
genuine or original when, as a matter of fact, 
they are fraudulent imitations or are not genuine 
and original, is absolutely and unequivocally 
condemned. 


3. All invoices or memoranda of sales by 
members of the League shall contain a fair de- 
scription of the articles sold. False or misleading 
representations or misstatements violate the ethics 
of the League and are condemned. 


4. In expressing opinions relating to com- 
petitors or their goods, members of the League are 
pledged to give fair and impartial judgment, 
and to deal with their fellow members, fellow 
dealers and the public generally, in such honor- 
able manner as they themselves would wish to 
be dealt with. 


s. In the event that any member of the League 
shall misrepresent any article sold, it is incum- 
bent upon him to refund the purchase price of 
such article upon demand by the purchaser. If 
the parties are unable to agree in regard to such 
refund, the matter may be submitted by either of 
them to the Executive Committee of the League, 
who shall refer the issue to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion. 


6. The League will, subject to and in ac- 
cordance with its Rules of Procedure, act as arbi- 
trator of disputes or misunderstandings between 
its own members, or between the members of the 
League and the public; and will also arbitrate 
disputes and misunderstandings between non- 
members, who submit to the jurisdiction of the 
League. All matters of arbitration shall be sub- 
mitted in writing in the first instance to the 
Executive Committee of the League. 























i= MERCHANTS WHO FORM THE LEAGUE 


are leaders in their several fields, and as a statement 
of their business principles they have adopted a Code 
of Ethics. Representing the foremost American firms 
dealing in antique and modern works of art, they 


guarantee the bona fides of their sales in the spirit 


of this Code. 


THESE men, dealers in paintings, antique furniture, 
m4 tapestries, silver and textiles, makers of fine 
modern furniture, put their knowledge frankly at 
the service of their clients. In their stocks are to be 
found many of the great art treasures of the world, 
as well as beautiful objets d’art. All of these, the 
art and decoration of the centuries, are offered to 


collectors as the selections of connoisseurs, guaran- 


teed by experts. 


For any information regarding the League, please address all com- 
munications to The Executive Offices, The Antique and Decorative 


Arts League, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New York City. 
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RARE OLD ENGLISH SERPENTINE FRONTED SHERATON 
MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, INLAID WITH SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, 
TULIP AND OTHER WOODS OF THE VERY FINEST QUALITY. 
1785. LENGTH 7' 7"—HEIGHTH 


CIRCA 


3'1°—DEPTH 2' 9’. 


PHILIP SUVAL 





823-25 MADISON AVENUE ~ 145 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 











Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 





Established 1896 
































ELIZABETHAN TEA-ROOM 


OLD ENGLISH 
PANELLED ROOMS 
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NEW YORK 
West 56th Street 


Member, Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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English furniture. The old English craftsman was a master in the art 
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Several English rooms have been assembled by Mr. Farmer, each containing 
only the choicest and rarest examples of furniture of Charles I], William 
and Mary, Queen Anne and the Georgian Periods. These fine rooms are 
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Tien ebonlecme)amitoleleltccm euartiririemeecuctomo ceiiionmetarcemrtec etre 
eld ats anyotntes euce (Olin em iceele pues ehvouccem relcomerevrcmelolcuilscllmtisitinlurtemelecuc 
Yom (tnieevuctelancomantcmrlactielocniae) ariuctie(aslthetimmriiremeltien (aaron y 


Edward J Farmer 


16 East 56" Street Pew York 


Chinese cArts and cAntiguities cAntique ‘Porcelains and Jades 
6 . " ‘ . " 3 
Lamps and Shades English Period Furniture 
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DAWSON 


19 East 60th Street 
NEW YORK 














INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
OLD TAPESTRIES 


OLD VELVETS 


Member of The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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Gothic Gallery in the Establishment of French & Co. 


P, W. FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 EAST 56 STREET ’ NEW YORK CITY 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 
TEXTILES WORKS OF ART DECORATIONS 
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Member, The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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MASTER FRAMES, PAST and PRESENT 


in the 


HOUSE of a THOUSAND FRAMES 
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Tue relationship of the frame to A group showing « part of Mi 


' Grieves very fine collection of 
the picture 1s very important, and ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
PORTRAIT FRAMES 





gteat discretion can be used advan- 
tageously in the careful selection of 
a setting for works of art as in the 
careful selection of the picture itself. 
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M. GRIEVE Company is equipped 
to supply every need. The varying 
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styles of each great period are repre- 
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IM OMI ROALD ae 
oC A RE MIST 
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sented in their galleries. The special 
requirements of any picture can be 
studied and satisfied. In addition to 
the superlative, hand-carved repro- 


ductions (which are made to any size) 
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the M. Grieve collection 
of genuine antique frames, 
gathered from all over the 
world, offer an almost un- on ee 


A group showing a part of Mr. t unaniaiial Papeete rete 
masterpieces of the framer’s Grieve's very fine collection of = 

VENETIAN PORTRAIT 
FRAMES 


limited choice of ancient 
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— splendid frames, 
old and new, are constantly 
on display, and expert 
advice in the framing of 
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fine pictures will be given 
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to anyone with a framing 
problem. 
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A visit to our galleries, where the 
framing of pictures is treated as a 
fine art, will greatly interest you. 
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M. GRIEVE COMPAN Y 


| 
| 234 EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League NEW YORK CITY 
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London’s South Kensington Museum contains the original of this pine panelled room 
so ably reproduced by Orsenigo craftsmen. It is graciously grouped with pieces of our 
manufacture. An ensemble worthy of your leisured inspection as are other spacious 


showrooms ennobled by a variety of fine panellings and furniture. 


SAN Og = yy  —Singy 


Santa Monica, Cal. Factory Philadelphia, Pa. 
815 Lineolu Boulevard Long Island City 2011 Walnut $t. 





Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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HUDSON 


FORWARDING 
AND SHIPPING 
COM PAN Y— nc. 


JAC, FRIEDENBERG President 
CHAS. FRIEDENBERG .... Vice President 








CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 








‘3 Import shipments in our Special Furniture Cases, under Customs Cord 
and Seal, awaiting Customs examination. 














PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Shipped Hverywhere 


| Contents ready for delivery free of packing after Customs examination and release é 


CUSTOM HOUSE WAREHOUSE PACKING AND SHIPPING 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENTS 


We specialize in the handling and packing of works 











Our many years of experience has placed us in posi- regulations), wheré they are carefully unpacked 3 arog ee a eT es — 

‘ . : . . effects to all parts of the world, and also attend to 
‘ service fo by experienced employees, and delivered free ; ; ; 7 . 

wen ke ove unexcelled and omart o> pigge ‘ 4 Mt P ; wag ; boxing, crating and forwarding of domestic ship- 

promptly clearing shipments through the U. 5. of all cases and packing material, if so desired. mente. 

Customs. 


ALL INFORMATION On large shipments consisting of works of art, 


Sa a oe er paintings, fine furniture and household goods, des- 
>» 


: » ie a2 : , ; tined anywhere, we use special van cases which 
of shipments we have same examined by U. 5. Pertaining to Customs regulations reduce cost of transportation, packing and possi- 
Customs at our warehouse (under Customs sent on application bility of damage. 


| HUDSON FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., 17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Office Telephone: Warehouse: 507 West 35th Street 
Bowling Green 10329-10330 Agents are at your service in the following cities: Telephone: Ashland 7637 


LONDON: CAMERON - SMITH & MARRIOTT, LTD. 


6-10 CECIL COURT, ST. MARTIN’S LANE Telephones Gorad Tee bow te 








PARIS VIENNA GLASGOW ROME NICE 
BERLIN MADRID BRUSSELS SEVILLA BARCELONA 
HAMBURG NAPLES VENICE FLORENCE CANNES 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
















































“LOVE AND THE FINE ARTS” By FRANCOIS BOUCHER, 1703-1770 
Certified Original 





OLD MASTERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 





XIVth and XVth Century Italian and Flemish Primitives 





XVIth Century Italian and Spanish Paintings 





Collection of XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Collection of XVIIIth Century English Portraits and Landscapes 


578 Madison Avenue (corner of 57th Street) NEW YORK 
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Opposite American Art Galleries 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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Old Paintings 
Works of Art 


Interiors 
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siaieistl | 24-26 EAST 58th STREET 
MADONNA and CHILD and ST. JOHN 24% x 19 in. NEW YORK CITY 


by 
ANGIOLO BRONZINO Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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VOTIVE STELE SIX DYNASTIES, A.D. 265-589 


bbbphd 





Bears inscription stating that, “‘This stele was erected by Chao Chung-Sheng in memory of his parents, on 
the sixth day of the third moon of the ninth year of the reign of Emperor T’ien Pao, of the Northern Ch'i 
Dynasty." which is A.D. 558. Height, two feet, four inches. Weathered white micaceous marble, 
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EARLY CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
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19 East 56th Street New York 


Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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One of a very important pair of George II 
Rose-Water Dishes made in 1755 by Simon 
Le Sage of London. 
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HALL MARKS 1755 


N the inspired hands of the early 
| Ienglish silversmiths crude bar 
silver underwent a rich and distin- 
guished change. And to these mas- 
terpieces of design time and usage 
have lent a touch of mellowed magic, 


of ripened beauty. The choicest and 


rarest pieces of these periods — to | 
| 


srace the home or collection—are in ) 
the assemblage of James Robinson— 


at most reasonable values. : 


James Robinson 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


7H Fifth Avenue | 


NEW YORK 
Everglades Club, Palm Beach, Florida 


England 


19 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 
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MAYORKAS 


BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
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ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND CARPETS 


RARE TAPESTRIES 
AND BROCADES 
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679 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 
















































































Carved mahogany and inlaid post bed; American, 1790. Few American beds of such 
high quality are still to be found. (The Tester top is restored.) 


AMERICAN - AND - 


ENGLISH - 


G7, BE SEEN on the floor for the 


Mahogany Periods in Americana 


Each of the six floors of our 
Georgian Colonial building is 
set with its particular period of 
XVilth or XVIIIth Century furni- 
ture; Early American in pine and 
maple, English Mahogany and 
Queen Anne Walnut, Stuart 
and Jacobean Oak. The main 
floor contains our fine porce- 
lains and potteries, glass, etc. 





GINSBURG & LEVY, Inc. 


THE COLONY SHOPS 


815 Madison Avenue at 68th 
NEW YORK 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 


ANTIQUES 
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ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


€ 


A. L. MORSE & SON 


637 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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STUDIO FOUNDED 1840 IN NEW YORK SINCE 1907 


RESTORATION 
OF 
PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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WITH 


NO 


EXCEPTIONS 






THE ANTIQUARIAN isa monthly magazine devoted to antiques and works 
of art. It is the outstanding medium in which to advertise rarities of every 
description in the United States. Sample copy and advertising rates will be sent 
upon request. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Subscription price: U. S., $3 a year— Foreign, $4.00 a year 


Member, Antique and Decorative Arts League 


























EE. FL BONAVENTURE GALLERIES 
| — as 
| 536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
| | 
. rv 
| Antique Furniture Fine Paintings 
| 
Old Engravings Drawings & Gouaches 9 
Dv, 
| &) 
| Historical Prints Rare Books 3 
N 
Original Miniatures Fine Bindings 9 
| 3 
| 3 
| Rare Porcelains First Editions y 
| v 
| 3 
y 
| Silver Autographs of Celebrities 
: 
| : 
| Loutws NVth Rosewood Commod 
| a) 
| Member, The Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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Period, About 1750 


AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


HENRY V. WEIL 


247-249 East 57th Street New York City 


Member, Antique & Decorative Arts League 


Philadelphia Mahogany Lowboy 
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THE DOOR IS OPENS 


We ARE NOW 


arranging our sales for 





the fortheoming year and 
those contemplating the 
dispersal at auction of 
Paintings, Period and 
Household Furnishings, Rugs, 


Old Books, 


other objects of art will find the 


Manuscripts and 


facilities we have to offer unsurpassed. 


Located in the heart of the world of 





art and fashion, next to the Sherry- 
Netherland and opposite the Savoy-Plaza, our spacious, well- 
lighted display rooms lend themselves to the effective exhi- 
bition of objects to be sold. 

Sales are held weekly, conducted by Messrs. E. P. & W. H. 
O’Reilly, and a department is maintained exclusively for 


appraisals and inventories. Inquiries Solicited. 


THE PLAZA ART ROOMS, nc. 


9-11-13 EAST FIFTY- NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cables: Parinc, New York Member, The Antique & Decorative Arts League 



































FINE PAINTINGS BY ITALIAN MASTERS | 


FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 
BEING THE 


COLLECTION OF L. DE SPIRIDON OF ROME 


INCLUDING EXAMPLES BY SUCH MASTERS AS LEONARDO DA VINCI, DUCCIO DI BUONINSEGNA (SCHOOL OF), LUCA SPINELLO 
(ARETINO), AGNOLO GADDI, DEFENDENTE FERRARI, PAOLO UCCELLO (SCHOOL OF), VITTORIO CRIVELLI, CARLO CRIVELLI 
(ATTRIBUTED TO), GENTILE DA FABRIANO (ATTRIBUTED TO), MANTEGNA, DI BARTOLO, VINCENZO PAGANI, and many others. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI CARLO CRIVELLI SASSETTA 





SCHOOL OF PAOLO UCCELLO FRA ANGELICO 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON JUNE 19, 1928 


BY DIRECTION OF ANT. W. M. MENSING 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS OF FREDERICK MULLER & CO. 
DOELENSTRAAT 16-18, AMSTERDAM 


The illustrated catalogue (40 pages) is in preparation, the introduction to which is being written by The Professor Lionello Venturi de Turin. 












































E XAMPLES of Fine French Furniture Tapestries, Mantels, 
Clocks, Lighting Fixtures, which are to be found at the galleries of — 


Mf : , 
French Interior Decorations and Furniture 


NEW YORK PARIS 
712 Fifth Avenue 9 Rue Caumartin 






























































THE 


1928 
Exhibition 


OF 


Antiques 


AND 


Works of Art 


ORGANISED BY 


The Duily Celegraph 


WILL BE HELD AT 


OLYMPIA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


FROM 


Thursday, July 19th, to Wednesday, August Ist, 1928 





Applications for space and all communications should be addressed to 

The Daily Telegraph (Exhibition Department), Fleet Street, London, 

E.C.4; or The Exhibition Manager, The Daily Telegraph Exhibition 

of Antiques and Works of Art, Exhibition Offices, Chesham House, 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: Regent 0838 


Details and Plans will be forwarded on request. 










































GENUINE 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


€? WORKS OF ART 











An early Georgian 
mahogany carved 
ARMCHAIR 


- 
7 Ser a CX. 








An old English striking 
; CLOCK, by GILLETT, 
Abridged illustrated Manchester, in the origi- 


CATALOGUE $2, post free nal Chippendale mahog- 


any long case 


M.+7 ARRIS SONS 


44 to 52 New Oxford Street 
| LONDON - - - W.C.1 
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PICTURES BY | 
OLD MASTERS 
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THE SACKVILLE GALLERY ( 





28 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1_ [{f 








Telephone: Gerrard 3589 Telegrams: ‘“‘Objedar, London.” k 
P. P. RUBENS “Nymph and Satyr” Panel, 41 x 29 inches i! 
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“Norwegian Fishermen” 


* pf // 4 1 ((t+nay 
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ETCHING 


F. H. HAAGENSEN 


Issue limited to 75 numbered proofs 


ARTHUR 
A. 
BAILEY 


Fine Art Publisher 
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SLOANE 
GALLERY 


188 
BROMPTON 
ROAD 


LONDON 
ENGLAND 





“In the Bazaar—Bijapur” 


Reprint from Tug Stupio 
‘February, 1928 


WO very impressive etchings, Nor- 

wegian Fishermen, by Mr. F. H. 
Haagensen, and Jn the Bazaar, Bijapur, 
by Mr. W.S. Bagdatopoulos, have just 
been published by Mr. Bailey. In his 
print Mr. Haagensen has expressed the 
sense of vast loneliness on the great 
fjords, and the mystic silence that falls 
upon the men who fish those waters 
long for a livelihood. How simply he 
has composed his design, placing it so 
aptly upon the plate, and biting his 
lines so that, while they seem to come 
promiscuously in showers, every line is 
individually significant and expressive. 
A solemn beauty is evoked by the at- 
mosphere, the light and the human 
feeling. Mr. Bagdatopoulos has done 
nothing better than his study of life in 
the Indian bazaar; the old native fruit- 
sellers sitting on the ground in charac- 
teristic attitudes with their baskets be- 
side them, their faces suggestively full 
of a mysterious capacity for patiently 
sitting gregariously in the bazaar as 
their fathers did before them. 


Matcotm C. SALAMAN. 


DRYPOINT 


W. 8S. BAGDATOPOULOS 


Issue limited to 75 numbered proofs 
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I. SHENKER 


A Large Stock of 
15th, 16th and 17th Century 


FURNITURE 


MODERATE PRICES—PHOTOGRAPHS ON APPLICATION 
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Very rare Tudor Period oak table, 5 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet 2 inches wide, and 
2 feet 5 inches high. Several in stock of larger and smaller sizes. 





Walnut armchair of Charles II, Period, covered 
rose and cream ground Genoa velvet. 





A remarkably fine set of four small and one arm Charles II. walnut chairs. 


118 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


Cable Address: ‘*ANTIQUSHEN, LONDON” 
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i] VISIT GERMANY 4 
TREASURE HOUSE |} 





_ FLEMISH & GERMAN PRIMITIVES : 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS q OF THE ARTS/ 
| j 


EARLY PERSIAN CARPETS 
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A Treasure House of the Arts is Germany. In the rich 
museums, magnificent cathedrals, splendorful palaces of  /f 
her great cities, in her quaint medieval towns and ancient castles, { 
sublime works of immortal masters of architecture, painting,  [f 
sculpture of every period enchant the eye. In famous galleries the 
connoisseur and collector find gems that delight his heart. For 
all this, nature’s charms have provided a setting of unparalleled 
variety, loveliness and grandeur. Add a lavish and exquisite enter- {f 
tainment program — opera, theatre, festival plays, sports and 
social events—and you have your ideal vacation paradise, Germany. 
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Albrecht Direr Albrecht Direr 
Self-Portrait Hieronymous Halzschuher 
HE artevent in Europe this summer will be the ! 


ALBRECHT DURER ANNIVERSARY in 
Nuremberg, with the most complete collection 
ever assembled of works of the master and his 

teachers and best pupils. 





























MASTER OF THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN, 147 


A characteristic corner in Old Nuremberg 


IKE a stroll through a gallery of famous land- 
scape paintings is a tour through picturesque 


( Germany, 
ws ¢ r 
| | : 
4 
We shall be pleased to serve you, gratis, with information f 
concerning travel and accommodations in Germany. Kindly N 
write for Booklet A, 


10 BELLEVUESTRASSE 


Cable d Address: Perlsgemalde 


BERLIN 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FLEISCHMANN GALLERY 


EST. 1806 
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HIGH CLASS 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
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TOGA 


MUNICH 


MAXIMILIANSTRASSE 1 





— Portrait of a German Merchant, by Lorenzo Lotto 
RY Certified by Dr. Gronau and Dr. A. L. Mayer 
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BERNARD 
HOUTHAKKER 


AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 98 ROKIN 
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IMPORTANT DRAWINGS 


OLD PAINTINGS 
OF THE DUTCH and FRENCH SCHOOLS 


A. DURER 1505, DRAWING FROM THE FINE OLD ENGRAVINGS 


SEYMOUR COLLECTION 
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DR. 
BENEDICT 
& CO. 


PICTURES 
BY OLe. 3 
MASTERS | 








€ * 
BERLIN W. 9. 


ALL 
Friederich-Ebertstrasse 5 | 


SCHOOLS 











PETER PAUL RUBENS 
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GLASPALAST MUNICH 


EXHIBITION OF FINE ART 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


1928 1928 
9 to6—OPEN DAILY—9 to 6 


JUNE 1 until SEPTEMBER 30 
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BOURGEOIS 
GALLERIES, inc 


693 FIFTH AVENUE........ NEW YORK 


GALLERIES 


Auctioneers and A ppraisers 


Three East Fifty-third Street 
New York City 


a a a a a A A A a a a A a a a a a a a | 


Nowhere is there so great a market for Old 
Manuscripts, Fine Paintings, Rare Books, Objects 
of Art and other Antiquities as in America today. 


Collectors of these rarities, as well as buyers of 
Household Furnishings, Rugs, Silverware, Jewelry, 
etc., are frequent visitors to the centrally located 


auction houses. 


Our galleries, one door from the world-famous 
Fifth Avenue, is especially well situated and equip- 
ped for the dispersal at auction of such articles. 
We are now arranging sales for early Fall and solic- 
iting communications from Solicitors, Trustees, 


Executors, and Private Individuals. 


Estate Sales on Premises 
a Specialty 
We make liberal advances on the prop- 


erty of private collectors and all communi- 
cations are held in the strictest confidence. 





Goods sold strictly on a commission basis. 


LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF AN ACTOR 
by 
TAWARAYA SOTATSU—1z7th Century 


MEME MEME MEME MEME MEME MEM MME MMMM MMM aM kis icc ics Miss i Mas Min Mis, Mh, Mos, Mi, an, Me, Ma, Me, Mi, Ma, Mi, Mo, 


Estates Appraised for Insurance 
Inheritance Tax, or Sold at Auction 
OLD EUROPEAN and 
CHINESE MASTERS 


MODERN FRENCH 
and AMERICAN ART 


>. 
Reference: Le: ™ 
The Harriman National Bank Auctioneer 


Fifth Avenue and 44th Street Telephones 
New York City, U.S. A. Plaza 6034-6035 
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LEGGATT BROT 


BY APPOINTMENT 





PRINTSELLERS TO 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 


AND HIS LATE 
MAJESTY te 
KING EDWARD VII. 





WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS & ETCHINGS 


OLD and MODERN PICTURES 











Commissions taken for Christie’s Valuations Made 
PICTURE RESTORATION 
’ 
30 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1 
“JOHN CLERK, afterwards LORD ELDIN’”’ BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
a as ee mma go ost po ee of Seattans, S57) Cable Address: Leggabros, Piccy, London TELEPHONE: REGENT 0372 
353599999999995995DI5ISIIGIA |9995DIIDDIDIDIDIIIIIIIDIIISIIIIIA rrrrrr 3555599 rYryy 559 dddd990400000000%| 
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“Christ Appearing to The Apostles after the Resurrection’ Original Painting in Tempera by WILLIAM BLAKE 
From the Collection of the late Charles Eliot Norton 


Now in the possession of Gabriel Wells, 145 East 57th Street, New York 
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THE RIGHT PICTURE FOR A SPECIAL PLACE 
CAN BE CHOSEN FROM THE WORK OF 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 





For a proper selection it is of course necessary to know 


which men paint the type suited to a particular require- 
ment, and to see a variety of canvases by these men so 


that the best possible picture may be obtained. 


a 





Our collection offers an excellent opportunity for com- 





parative study and selection. In cases where extended 





search is necessary our experience of thirty-six years de- 


voted entirely to American Art enables us to locate special 


things and secure them for inspection. 





“ART NOTES” and our exhibition catalogues—free on request—will be 


found suggestive. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


| 
| 

| 

| Founded by William Macbeth, 1892 
! 

N 


15 East Fifty-seventh Street NEW YORK CITY 
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-FINDLAY 
> GALLERIES 


[ INC. ] 


= 


Whtag Z 





D Established 1870 





P| 1225-27 Baltimore Avenue 


} and 
b}| 4634 Mill Creek Parkway 
p 





KANSAS CITY 
h MISSOURI 
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D Member of the Associated Dealers | 

y in American Paintings “Fisherman going out in the morning” by George Morland 

: (History and Authenticity written by W. Roberts of London) q 
) : 
Mon fifty-seven years the Findlay Galleries have been leaders in handling fine paintings and etchings in the 
, =) Great Southwest. @ We buy and sell important Paintings and Etchings by well-known artists in both American i 
) and foreign markets. @ Our stock comprises fine examples of the following artists: MARTIN, INNESS, WHISTLER, ‘ 
)) BLAKELOCK, KEITH, PENNELL, MORAN, REMINGTON, COROT, DIAZ, DAUBIGNY, STEVENS, SCHREYER, q 
; MONTICELLI, MORLAND, MAES, and others of like importance. q 
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FOULKES 


PICTURES 
AND 


WORKS OF ART 
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LONDON: 
49-B GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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PARIS . “L’Alimentation de la Convalescente”’ 
* 


by 


Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardi 
95 RUE LA BOETIE can Hap Simeon Chardin 
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GALERIE LOCARNO 


15 RUE LAFFITTE 
PARIS 











PAINTINGS 


By 


ANCIENT AND 
MODERN MASTERS 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS of ART 
TAPESTRIES 





Sa 





N. B.—American buyers coming to Paris 
this summer are respectfully requested to 
kindly take note of the above address 





“AUTUMN IN THE FOREST” By VAN DE SANDE BAKHUYZEN es 
Size without frame, 29 inches by 41 inches (near the Opera) and pay us a visit. 
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| HENRY SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES 














| 
| ~ 
“The Pages” - | “~ Edouard Sadionicte (1848-1906) 
MEZZOTINTS PAINTINGS ETCHINGS 
142 Fulton Street, New York 








| N. E. MONTROSS 











WORKS OF ART 








| MONTROSS GALLERY 


26 EAST 56TH STREET NEW YORK 















































BABCOCK 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
WATERCOLORS 
BY 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Visitors are always welcome 
Oh 
aa 


“HOME SCENE” >) EAST 57th STREET 


THOMAS EAKINS NEW YORK 















DUDENSING GALLERIES 


FIVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


€e 





VIEW OF THE FOYER OF OUR NEW GALLERIES AT 5 EAST 57th STREET 


MODERN AMERICANS 























AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN COLLECTORS VISITING LONDON 


Should not fail to call at the principal Gallery of Mr. Cyril Andrade which has now 
been removed from 8. Duke Street. St. James’s, to more commodious premises at 


24, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


(Just off Bond Street) Telephone: Mayfair 2001 


THE ANDRADE GALLERIES has on view some of the FINEST EXAMPLES of GENUINE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE CONTINENTAL and ORIENTAL POTTERY BATTERSEA ENAMELS 


ARMS and ARMOUR ELIZABETHAN and STUART NEEDLEWORK ENGLISH and GERMAN POTTERY 
OLD TAPESTRIES EGYPTIAN, GREEK and INDIAN SCULPTURE OLD COLOURED PRINTS 


CYRIL ANDRADE, LTD. 


For the convenience of Clients a small representative collection of Works of Art will continue to be shown at 8a, Duke Street, St. James's, S.W. 1. 

















RARE PRINTS H. GILHOFER & H. RANSCHBURG ur. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 33, HALDENSTRASSE 33 
OF GERMAN, FRENCH, JAPANESE, CHINESE 
MASTERS from the XVth to the XXth Century 
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Israel Van Meckenem, ‘‘St. Lucas.” 


| MUNICH ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS 


| | ETCHINGS. WOODCUTS, ETC. 
BRIENNERSTRASSE 10- § r ’ ’ 
| —— BY THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


Rembrandt, Direr, Leyden, Mantegna, Meckenem, Robetta, 
-  Schongauer, Ostade, Van Dyck, Nanteuil, Drevet, Edelinck, 
@ The Little Masters a. o. 
Corot, Daubigny, Daumier, Forain, McBey, Meryon, Millet, 
Pennell, Whistler, Zorn. 


Catalogue sent on request. Price S. Frs. 5. 










MANAGER: Guenther Franke 


| Representative of New Art Circle, New York, and 


J. B. Neumann’s Printroom, New York, 35 West 57th Street 
| 
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- EBHRHARDT & CO. GALLERIES 
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BERLIN, W. BADEN-BADEN 
: 6-A Lennestrasse 26 Luisenstrasse : 
: a 
: 
FS | : 
PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS | 
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IMPORTANT EXAMPLES of the 
MODERN MOVEMENT 


AND 


OLD MASTERS 









Two Pastels (oval), 1114 x 9% inches by DANIEL GARDNER 
Left: Portrait of Mrs. Pownall, wife of Governor Pownall. 
Right: Portrait of Governor Pownall, Lieut.-Governor of New Jersey in 1753. 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1757. 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


SEVEN A, GRAFTON STREET: BOND STREET: LONDON, W.1 











GALERIE G. PAFFRATH 


DUSSELDORF, KONIGSALEE 46 

















Fine Landscape by Rembrandt, Sold 41,945 Gold Marks, Spring, 1927. | 


C. G. BOERNER | 


OF LEIPZIG | 


ESTABLISHED 1826 


PUBLIC SALES of OLD ENGRAVINGS 


Within the last eight years I have sold by auction 


DUPLICATES OF THE ALBERTINA (VIENNA), THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
OF THE PUBLIC PRINTROOMS OF BERLIN, BONN, BUDAPEST, DARM- 





T. McN. Whistler. 1829434 inches. Cheleen la Snow. STADT, DRESDEN, GOTHA, LEIPZIG, MUNICH, NURNBERG, STETTIN, 
STOCKHOLM, STUTTGART, WEIMAR. FINE OLD ENGRAVINGS OF 
Reproduced in Th. Duret, Histoire de T. McN. Whistler, 1904. p. 83. THE KUPFERSTICHSAMMLUNG KOENIG FRIEDRICH AUGUST OF 


Painted about 1877. DRESDEN. MOREOVER, THE FOLLOWING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


AND PROPERTIES: BARDEN (HAMBURG), BROCKHAUS (LEIPZIG), 
DAVIDSOHN (BERLIN), EHLERS (GOETTINGEN), EISSLER (VIENNA), 


FRIEDRICH (BRESLAU), GAA (MANNHEIM), GOTTSTEIN (VIENNA), i 

F I R S i ®. L A S S P I C Zz U R E S HOFMANN (VIENNA), LEWIN (BRESLAU), MORRISON (LONDON), I 

é PARTHEY (BERLIN), SCHOELLER (VIENNA), STECHOW | 

by (BERLIN), WUENSCH (VIENNA), AND MANY OTHERS. H 

G. COURBET A. / 
7; cae Pag Ho MUSEUMS & PRIVATE COLLECTORS of OLD | 
and other PRINTS & DRAWINGS may communicate with i 


C. G. BOERNER. 26 Universitatetrasse, LEIPZIG [| 


Telegrams: Boernerkunst, Leipzig 


PAINTINGS OF THE CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


























MINIATURES 


NCLUDING A ‘COLLECTION OF SIGNED MINIATURES’ COMPRISING OVER 200 
| SPECIMENS, ALL SIGNED AND THE MAJORITY DATED, AND COVERING THE 
WHOLE OF THE RISE AND DECADENCE OF MINIATURE ART IN ENGLAND. IN 
ADDITION TO THE BETTER KNOWN, MANY HITHERTO UNRECOGNISED ARTISTS 
ARE HERE REPRESENTED. PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. PRICE....,.... £15,000. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK....... 5s. 


SIDNEY HAND, tro. 


16a GRAFTON STREET 
BOND STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 





AN ENAMEL MINIATURE OF A LADY TeLerHone: MAYFAIR 4493. Castes: ‘CAFFIERI’. LONDON. A MINIATURE OF A LADY 
CIRCA 1740 BY C. F. ZINCKE SIGNED: ‘A. ROBERTSON. PXT. 1806." 




















SYDNEY BURNEY 


13 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Telephone, Gerrard 2192 Cable: ‘‘Anteakan, London’ 


Wanted to Purchase 
EARLY 
MEXICAN, ASIATIC 
AND OTHER WORKS of ART 


Ola Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


oar | 

=4 
mm 4 
| 


as 


Quadrangular vase or grain jar formed as the 

“image of earth."’ Porcelain with bluish green 

celadon glaze. Lung Ch’uan ware of the Sung 
Period. Height 19% inches. 


BLUETT & SONS 


48 Davies Street, London, W.1 


(Close to Claridge’s Hotel) Telephone: Mayfair 4018 





ARTHUR GREATOREX Ltd. 


14, GRAFTON STREET BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Cable: Arthurian, Piccy, London 


“WHISPERING STEPS” 
ORIGINAL DRYPOINT BY CHARLES W. CAIN 


PUBLISHERS of FINE ETCHINGS 
PAINTINGS by OLD MASTERS 






























J.C. VICKERY 


LONDON 
FOR: 
Dressing Cases, Bags, 
and all Traveling and 
Motoring requisites 


Also: 
Novelties for Gifts, 
Gold, Silver, Enamel, 
Tortoiseshell, Ivory, 
Shagreen, Jewelry 
Fine Leather 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogue sent on 
application 


SHAGREEN AND SILVER-GILT 


A very Charming Dressing Case for Lady, in Moss Green Morocco, 
Lined Champagne Watered Silk and fitted with Lovely Shagreen 
and Silver-Gilt Toilet Set, pair of Hair Brushes, Hand Mirror, 
Hat and Cloth Brushes, Toilet Bottles, Shoelift and Button Hook, 
Blotter, etc., 19 by 15 by 6 inches. With Mail Cloth Cover, lined Selvyt. 


PCY /ICKERY- 
Dy Mppointment 
ore SihievISmith etc,toFt the ng 


Weller to?! M the Queen 
(ONDON, _» Sem x 
eg WwW 4 Shiximith oHIRF t ,e Dince of Viiles 
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é FINE PAINTINGS 

i ETCHINGS by WATERCOLOURS 

i OLD & MODERN AND 

| MASTERS BRONZE STATUETTES 
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“Knight, Death and the Devil,” by A. Diirer 
v 
[HE FINE ART SOCIETY, Lip. 
148 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
») 
Cable: ‘‘Finart, London” 
Id 
\3| 
3| 
Vl 
| yd 
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Spanish Art Galleries 


730 FIFTH AVENUE WORTH AVENUE 


(Heckscher Building) (Opp. Everglades Club) 


NEW YORK PALM BEACH 


OHAN S. BERBERYAN, proprietor 


bg 


COLLECTOR AND DEALER 
IN 


RARE ANTIQUE RUGS 
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A Dining Room in Old Italian Furniture Showing Treatment of a Stair Landing 


ITALIAN ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE, FABRICS, IRON WORK, MARBLE, AND OTHER OBJECTS OF ART 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE FAITHFULLY CARRIED OUT FOR THE 
ADORNMENT OF THE MODERN AMERICAN HOME 


ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATION 


ARTISTIC CRAFTSMANSHIP IN WOOD AND MARBLE FOR THE BEAUTIFICATION 
OF CHURCHES 


Prices Are Lower in Boston 


JMngelo Lualdi tue. 


GALLERIES STUDIO FACTORY 


11-13 Newbury Street Via Campo d’ Arrigo 70 * 16 Cambridge Street 
Boston Florence, Italy East Cambridge 








Corner of a Colorful Italian Room View of the Italian Garden in our Galleries 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Pictured above is the living room of the Antiques Suite of rooms; newly decorated and just reopened 


the doorway that beckons— 


copied from the Hoyt House at Deerfield, Massachusetts, provides a proper invitation 

and setting to the newly decorated Antiques Suite of Rooms located on the Sixth Floor— 

Furniture Building. A living room ...a dining room and two bedrooms attractively 

furnished with “old furniture” in a modern setting with a background of modern rugs 

and draperies with wall papers in the old manner presents a charming and practical 
picture of antique furniture used in the modern atmosphere. 


The antique furniture illustrated in these The Antiques section can solve your prob- 
pictures can be used artistically and taste- lem of an antiques room in your home 
fully in a home with a modern background. or be of service to a collector of antiques. 





A corner of the dining room of the antiques suite, View of one of the bedrooms of the 
showing the fireplace and china closet. antiques suite. 
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CRAWLEY, SUSSEX, ENGLAND 


On the main London to Brighton road 


a 


Che Ancient Jirior’s Gouse 








HIS widely known old house is believed to 

have been built by monks about A. D. 1150. 
Other stories have it that it was built as ‘“The 
Parsonage’’ for the old Church (built in 1130) 
which stands practically in the garden of the 
Ancient Prior's House. During 1440 its interior 
was altered by having a huge chimney stack 
built on the north side of the Great Hall; at the 
same time the south wall was extended two feet 
further south, and the Hall was divided by a 
massive beamed ceiling, thereby making another 
apartment above. At the southeast another 
wing was added. 


URING the last few years a lot of restora- 

tion work has been done. The base of the 
stack has been uncovered revealing on the south 
side a wide ingle-nook, with the original old 
oak seats, and on the north a rare and beautiful 
specimen of a carved and decorated Gothic 
stone mantel. In this fireplace opening can be 
plainly seen the Priests’ Hole, where the clerics 
of those roaring times were wont to hide from 
the frenzy of the mob. The various rooms are 
heavily timbered with immense beams, King 
posts and Gothic spandrels of great strength. 

VERSEAS visitors are cordially invited to 

come and inspect this wonderful mediaeval 
relic and the large and interesting collection of 
Antiques it contains, which may be purchased 
for moderate prices. 


PROPRIETOR: 
J. WYNDHAM PARKHURST 


Member of British Antique Dealers’ Association 
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NEW HAVEN 


EDMOND BYRNE HACKETT, President 


19 East 47th Street and 30 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 


Because of our University background and associa- 
tions we are unusually well equipped to advise on 
all matters relating to Libraries, their installation 
or appraisal. . 
THE Brick Row Book Suop, INC., carries a large 
stock of scholarly books, including First Editions 
of Ancient and Modern Authors. Its stock of Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century writers in original 
binding is exceptional. Its selection of modern 
books is discriminating. Its Catalogues are worthy 
of the best traditions of bookselling. 

Py 
It cordially invites the patronage of Booklovers 
at its premises in NEw YORK—NeEw HaAvEN or 


PRINCETON. 
z 


It sends its highly individual Recommended List 
upon request; also its Catalogues. Correspondence 
invited. 


THE 
BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP 


PRINCETON 
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OLD DRINKING GLASSES 
OF ALL PERIODS 
ENGLISH and IRISH CUT-GLASS 





An Unique Set of Old Irish Glass 
Decanters and Jug marked “WATERLOO CO. CORK.” 











ARTHUR CHURCHILL Fy 


10, DOVER STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 


First Floor 
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THOMAS J. KERR 


FORMERLY WITH DUVEEN BROTHERS 
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Tapestry Panel—Crowning of Love—Psyche and Eros 


Important Paintings by Old Masters 
and the Barbizon School 
Tapestries Furniture 


Antique Works of Art 


510 MADISON AVENUE (th floor) NEW YORK 


FERMOYE 


Antiques and Works of Art 


Old Panelled Rooms 


Old Furniture - Fine Old Glass - Old Silver, etc. 
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A very fine pair of George I. Side Chairs, with beautifully carved cabriole legs and fine claw-and-ball feet, 


the seats covered in eighteenth-century needlework. Also a charming eighteenth-century Chippendale 
Gallery-top Table, in mahogany of lovely colour and untouched condition. 


67, Grosvenor Street 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone—Mayfair 4355. Telegrams—Fermanoy, Wesdo, London. Cables—Fermanoy, London. 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE LONDON 


Works by 


DEGAS, MONET, PISSARRO, RENOIR, SISLEY, CEZANNE, 
GAUGUIN, VAN GOGH, DERAIN, H. ROUSSEAU, 
MATISSE, PICASSO 


usually on view 
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Havre by Camille Pissarro 


Sculpture by RODIN, MAILLOL, DESPIAU, 
FRANK DOBSON, DEGAS 
and EPSTEIN 








Thalia dy Joh. Joachim Kaendler, XVIIIth Century 


FIGURES, VASES 
AND ALL KINDS O09 ORNAMENTS 


DINNER + TEA + AND COFFEE SETS 
OF GENUINE ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA 


STAATLICHE PORZELLAN-MANUFAKTUR 


MEISSEN 


(owned by the State of Saxony) 


DRESDEN—A1 
Schlosstrasse 36. 


Offers and price lists free of charge. 


LEIPZIG C. 1 
Goethestrasse 6. 
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BOTH LARGE AND SMALL HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED WITH 








“The Riding Lesson"’ by Jean Francois Millet 
Exhibited Salon 1844 
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Over Half a 
Century’s Experience 
in the 
RESTORATION 
and 
RENOVATION 
of 
OIL PAINTINGS PRINTS 
PASTELS WATERCOLOURS 
ETC. 

Frame Making, Carving 
Gilding 
PICTURE DEALERS 


One of the Galleries at King's Road > 


CHAPMAN BROS, cuetsea) LTD. 


241 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S. W. 3 


STUDIO AND WORKS: 
245 A, KING’S ROAD 


WAREHOUSE: 
11, CHURCH STREET 


TELEPHONE: 
KEN. 0674 
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HIGH CLASS 


PAINTINGS 
WATERCOLOURS 


and ETCHINGS 
by 


HENRY J. BROWN 


(Late W. Lawson Peacock & Co.) 


THE RAEBURN GALLERY 
48 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S 
LONDON, 5S.W.1. 


Close to Christie's. Telephone: Gerrard 3217 


GOOD PRICES PAID for Fine Portraits by 


Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, etc. 
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MARE anp FOAL 
BY 


OROVIDA 





pe ON. 


20 PROOFS AVAILABLE, $15.50 


ETCHING & AQUATINT 


THE REDFERN GALLERY 


27 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 





PRINTS, OILS, WATERCOLOU RS AND SCULPTURE 
BY ALL LEADING CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
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GUTEKUNST @& KLIPSTEIN 


Te BERNE 
SWITZERLAND 
Hotelgasse 8 


Telegraphic Address: Artus, Berne 
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ORIGINAL 
ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 
ETC. 


REMBRANDT DURER 
VAN DYCK NANTEUIL 
SEYMOUR HADEN WHISTLER 


ee MERYON BONE 
CAMERON LEGROS 
ETC ETC. 





ora: Illustrated catalogues on 


Rembrandt; Landscape, Canal with a large boat. B. 236. H. 239. application 











GUSTAV NEBEHAY 
BERLIN W.35 SCHONEBERGER UFER 37 


+ 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 
ILLUMINATIONS ON VELLUM 


* 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE 
DIE ZEICHNUNG 
I. ITALIAN DRAWINGS OF THE XVIIITH CENTURY WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY GEHEIMRAT MAX J. FRIEDLAENDER 
Il. GERMAN DRAWINGS OF THE XVTH TO XVIIITH CENTURY WITH 
AN INTRODUCTION BY PROF. DR. ALFRED STIX, DIRECTOR OF 
THE ALBERTINA 






































On APRIL 18th Next, and for one month afterwards 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS Eo BROWN LTD. 


invite your attendance at a small 


EXHIBITION OF FIFTY ETCHINGS 
By FIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





to be held at their rooms overlooking Trafalgar Square, 
(and next to South Africa House) 
Hours: 10a. m. to § p. m.; Saturday, 10a. m. to1 p. m. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN oo. 


Literary and Fine Art Agents 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


NOW BOOKING 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


We solicit your consignment for disposal at auction of 
Fine Household Furniture, Tapestries, Paintings, 
Silverware, Manuscripts, Autograph 
Letters, Books, Bronzes, Etc. 


Special Facilities for Sales at Homes 


ormation regarding the above, apply to: 


Groadwmau Art Galleries 


1692 BROADWAY (At 53d Street) NEW YORK 





The LITTLE GALLERY | 


| 
29 West 56th Street New York | 
| 
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HAND-WROUGHT 


SILVER 
BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED TABLE LINENS 


BELMONT GALLERIES 


137 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


“Portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson” By George Romney (40” x 50” ) 


OLD MASTERS 


PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 


PAINTINGS BOUGHT PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
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Maker of 


Mens Clothes 


2 East 57" St.cor Fifth Ave. 
New York UT 
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NEW YORK 


By FRANZ FLORIS de VRIENDT (1518-1570) 


~L INC. je 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


Proprietor: MR. RICHARD VITOLO 





“SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE” 


GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES 


222 WEST 59th STREET 
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STAIR 2@ ANDREW 


OF LONDON 








An Early Oak Court Cupboard. Length 5 ft. 414 in. Depth 1 ft. 1114 in. Height 5 ft. 214 in. 
A Fine William and Mary Chair with Seat in Old Velvet. Circa 1695 
A Charles II. Cane Seat and Back Arm Chair. Circa 1660 


FINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 





25 Soho Square 
LONDON, W.1 NEW YORK 





45 East 57th Street 
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Printed by RoGers & Company, INc. 
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PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ANTIQUES 
APPLIED ART 




















The ART NEWS © 


An International Pictorial “Newspaper of cArt 


APR 16 1928 








DECORATION 
ART AUCTIONS 
RARE BOOKS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 14, 1928 


Section Two 








British Antique 
Dealers Show 
Opens in May 


Wide Range of Period and Style 
Will be Covered in Exhibition 
of Rare Pieces from Dealers’ 
Collections 





By Lovutse Gorpon-StTAaBLes 


LONDON.—Great wisdom has char- 
acterized the manner in which the Brit- 
ish Antique Dealers’ Association is or- 
ganizing the exhibition which is to be 
opened by Lord Lee of Fareham (him- 
self one of the most sapient collectors 
of pictures and antiques in the United 
Kingdom), at the Grafton Galleries on 
the last day of April. All the exhibits 
will be drawn exclusively from the col- 
lections British dealers, but 
will be on sale at the exhibition, nor 


of none 
indeed will it be possible to discern in 
whose possession they may happen to 
be without careful reference to the 
catalog, a provision which will empha- 
size the fact, of which a special feature 
is made, that this is not in the ordinary 
sense a trade show but rather one held 
for the of familiarizing the 
public with the quality of the pictures 
and objets d’art in general held by the 


purpose 


firms of standing. Indeed, quite a num- 
ber of the exhibits, loaned from the pri- 
vate collections of many of the dealers, 
are not in any circumstances for sale, 


but merely on view for the sake of 


their rarity and general interest. 

That the quality and merit of much 
that is in the hands of dealers can well 
hold their own in comparison with our 
national treasures is well illustrated by 
a few of the items culled from those 
selected for exhibition and illustrated 
herewith. Each has passed a strict 
censorship by a committee of experts, 
whose task, however, has in numerous 
cases, been considerably lightened by 
the fact that the pieces are of “pedi- 
gree” calibre, with a long history at- 
taching to them. The silver-gilt cup 
and cover, for instance, by Peter 
Schliech, the master-goldsmith, who 
worked at Nuremburg during the lat- 
ter part of the XVIth century, was 
inherited by Queen Victoria, whose ini- 
tial it bears, and who bequeathed it to 
the Empress Frederick III. This is a 
superb specimen of the German gold- 
smith’s work of its day, the ornament 
wrought with great richness, delicately 
proportioned to its size and shape, and 
bringing a nice variety to bear on its 
different parts. It stands just 20% 
inches in height. . 

Another piece of unimpeachable pedi- 
gree is the Pucci sword, an example 
of Florentine workmanship of the late 
XVth century, and illustrated and de- 
scribed in the Book on Armor, written 
by the acknowledged expert on the 
subject, Mr. Guy Laking. An unusu- 
ally exquisite specimen of craftsman- 
ship, the sword boasts a pummel of 
gilt bronze, quillons of gilt iron and a 
Superb blade, graven and gilded with 
an elaborate composition embracing 
gures, coats of arms and interlacing 
decorations. This is a “museum piece” 
in the literal sense of the word, and 
indeed few such outstanding pieces are 
to be found outside national collections. 

John Ruskin set the sign of his au- 
gust approval upon the fine relief in 
glazed terra cotta by Antonio Rossel- 
lino, that at one time was in his collec- 
tion, before passing into that of Lord 
Mount Temple. It is greatly in the 
Manner of the Della Robbias and has 
much of the sweetness of expression 
and charm of composition that we as- 
Sociate with their name. The arrange- 
ment of the lilies in the background is 


(Continued on page 6) 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE EDWARD, LATER EDWARD VI 





. 


By HOLBEIN 


Lent by Andrew W. Mellon to the Exhibition for the benefit of the Museum of the City of 
New York to be held at the Knoedler Galleries from April 16th to 28th. 











GOVERNOR FULLER 
BUYS VELASQUEZ 

FROM SENFF SALE 
Tue Art News has just learned 
that Governor Alvan T. Fuller of 
Massachusetts has purchased Ve- 
lasquez’ “Portrait of General Mar- 
chese Spinola” from Sir Joseph 
Duveen. The painting was one of 
the finest in the collection of the 
late Charles Senff which was sold 
at the Anderson Galleries on 
March 28th and 29th. It was No. 
24 of that sale and brought $53,000. 











NEW SPIRIT IN 
RUSSIAN MUSEUMS 





By ArtHur UpHaAm Pope 


Of all the harrowing stories that 
came to America during the war and 
immediately thereafter, two in particu- 
lar caused infinite distress to art lovers. 
One was the bombardment of Rheims, 
and one was the oft-repeated story that 





(Continued on page 3) 





$3,000,000 Loan 
Exhibition at the 
Knoedler Galleries 


A loan exhibition of twelve paintings 
with a total appraised value of more 
than three million dollars, will be open 
at the Knoedler Galleries from April 
16th to 28th for the benefit of the 
building fund of the Museum of the 
City of New York. In the exhibition 
are many masterpieces now in Amer- 
ican collections which have formerly 


been among the greatest treasures of 
famous English and European families. 
Two of them were sold at auction last 





year, one in London and one in Paris, | 


for record prices. Pesellino’s “Virgin 
and Child Enthroned, with Six Saints,” 
a small panel eight by eight and three- 
quarter inches, brought $84,000, in the 
Holford sale in July, 1927. Daumier’s 
“Don Quixote and Sancho Panza” 
brought the highest price ever paid for 
one of his paintings at the sale in Paris 


(Continued on page 2) 














A CORRECTION 


Due to an inexcusable typo- 
graphical error it was stated in 
Tue Art News last week that the 
highest price in the Senff sale was 
that of $53,000 paid for the Velas- 
quez. In our news story and in 
the detailed list of prices, this 
statement was contradicted. The 
highest price in the sale was $55,000 
‘paid by M. Knoedler and Company 
for Frans Hals’ “Portrait of a 
Dutch Lady.” 











ART IMPORTATIONS 
INCREASE IN 1927 





Figures compiled by the statistical 


department at the United States Cus- 


toms Building at Bowling Green show 


a steady upward trend in art importa- 
In 
last year of the Paul Bureau collection.| art objects and works received in the 
Jules Bache has lent the “Portrait of | classification for all pieces more than 


tions of nearly every classification. 


(Continued on page 2Y 


English Opinion 
on “Experts 
and Expertise” 








Sir Robert Witt and Hugh Blaker 
Send Valuable Comments on 
Authority’s Criticism of Pres- 
ent Conditions 





By Sir Ropert Wirt, C.B.E. 


LONDON.—The views expressed by 
my friend, Dr. Max Friedlaender, on 
the subject of, “Experts and Expertise” 
cannot but commend themselves to all 
who are concerned for the best inter- 
ests of art. His six principles might 
perhaps be added to, indeed one might 
well make another “fourteen points” 
of them. It is, however, in the applica- 
tion of his six principles, as it was of 
“the fourteen points,” that difficulties 
and differences may arise. 

The present state of affairs to which 
Dr. Friedlaender refers, in which an 
ignorant but ambitious collector in- 
fected by the art-snobbery of the day 
buys a certificate bearing the name of 
a great artist (but not the name of a 
great expert) attached to a poor work 
of art, in lamentable condition, for 
which he pays a high price is, I be- 
lieve, a transient one. His protest 
against the use, or rather the abuse, 
of certificates was indeed never so 
much needed as now. The quack doc- 
tor is with us in art as in science, 
Nor do I believe that any section of the 
art-loving public, whether owner and 
collector, art-historian and critic, or 
dealer and middleman, really consid- 
ers that the present system is either 
healthy or likely to be permanent. 

In some ways, however, the condi- 
tions of the art market are better than 
formerly in that it is more active, more 
alive. It would be disastrous for art 
if everything were preserved in mu- 
seums, and if it were no longer possible’ 
for everyone to handle, exchange, ac- 
quire and weed out the works of art, 
whatever they be, which appeal to his 
own personal sense of beauty. To buy 
what you like is the essence of the art 
of collecting. For most of us to buy 
what we like is, at the outset, to buy 
badly, for there must be knowledge as 
well as what is called “taste” and ex- 
perience, or no comparisons as to qual- 


ity and condition are possible. The 
collector needs the help of both the 
critic and art historian on the one hand,, 
and the dealer on the other. They 
should be his friends and a closer and 
more intimate connection between the 
collector and these two classes would 
go far to bring the necessary confi- 
dence, as well as the desired business. 
The dealer in works of art is alread 
taking his great profession more seri- 
ously than ever before. Time was, 
when, boasting of his success, he 
claimed that he could sell a bad picture 
to a customer who did not want to buy 
it. Today the most enlightened and 
the most successful firms are those that 
are most fully equipped with the ma- 
terial of art-scholarship in the form of 
libraries and photographs. There is no 
class of men who are more frequent 
and earnest visitors to my own libra 
of photographs than dealers from all 
over the world, comparing, collating, 
noting and treating the subject wit 
the serious attention it demands. Such 
firms create and educate their public 
and their customers, and deserve their 
success. : 
At the same time, the study of art- 
history and critical connoisseurshi 
among men and women of culture is 
advancing by leaps and bounds, en- 
couraged, at least, on the Continent 





(Continued on page 5) 
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THOMAS AGNEW € SONS xc. 


Established in London in 1817 


43 Old Bond Street 
LONDON W. 


Pi 


125 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Milk Maid 
by Francois Boucher 


PICTURES 48» DRAWINGS by the 
OLD MASTERS—and ENGRAVINGS 


— 





STONER and EVANS 


OF LONDON 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN 
GROUPS AND FIGURES 


ENGLISH PAINTINGS 


ON GLASS 


3, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 


LONDON, S.W.1 


















Old Masters 


of the 


Early — School, Primitives of the Italian and 


Schools and 17th Century 
Dutch Paintings 


Exceptional opportunities of making private purchase from 


historic and family Collections of 


enuine Examples by 


the Chief Masters in the above Schools can be afforded 
to Collectors and representatives of Museums 


by 


ARTHUR RUCK 


Galleries: 4, BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY; LONDON, W. 1. 


BASIL DIGHTON 


New York: 23 East 64th Street, London: 3, Savile Row 

















OLD MASTERS 


THE VER MEER GALLERY 


ANTHONY F REYRE 


22 OLD BOND ST LONDON, W 1. 
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The Art News 


Saturday, April 14, 1928 











EXCLUSIVE 


PORTRAIT 
FRAMES 


A 
large collection of 
GENUINE ANTIQUE 
FRAMES 
OF ALL PERIODS 


M. GRIEVE CO. 


234 East 59th Street | 
| 





New York 
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P.& D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


(Established 1760) 


PAINTINGS 
ENGRAVINGS 


LITHOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BY THE 
OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 











EXPERTS, VALUERS, PUBLISHERS 


144-145-146, New Bond Street 


| Cable Address, Colnaghi, London 


DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 


LONDON, W. 1 























ART IMPORTATIONS 





INCREASE IN 1927 





(Continued from page 1) 
100 years old an appraisal value in- 
crease of more than $3,000,000 is shown 
last year over the figures of 1926. 

Tabulated figures for the first two 
months of this year show a rise over 
the figures of 1927 in this class of art 
importations, which includes objects 
such as statuary, rare stone cuttings, 
paintings, etchings, etc., with no re- 
striction except that the object must be 
at least 100 years old. 

Customs officials and statistical ex- 
perts of the department declined to 
speculate on the possible connection of 
art importation increases to national 


prosperity, but a natural deduction 
may be based upon the figures, which 
show that private citizens and galleries 
are gradually increasing this country’s 
store of valuable art objects and art 
antiques. 

The comparative figures in the im- 
portation of 100-year-old art objects 
for the first months of 1927 and 1928, 
with figures for 1928 following those of 
1927, are: January, $1,966,067, $2,393,- 
413; February, $2,043,214, $2,933,542. 
The figures for March, 1927, in this 
classification were $4,350,038, and it is 
expected those for the same month of 
this year will show a proportionate in- 
crease when compiled. 

New York art dealers, while they 
said they had not yet felt the effect of 
the bull market, expressed the opinion 
that when the traders had finally taken 
their profits, they would begin spend- 
ing in the local art market as they 
apparently had been investing in for- 
eign antiques. 

Isaac Simmons, of Lewis & Sim- 
mons, art dealers of 730 Fifth Avenue, 
said: “I believe that the large Stock Ex- 
change profits of the last few months 
have not come into the hands of those 
who buy art. The persons who have 
acquired large amounts of money re- 
cently are the art collectors of the fu- 
ture. It is too soon yet for these re- 
cent profits to be reflected in art.” 

Mitchell Kennerley, President of the 
Anderson Galleries, at which art and 
book sales totalling millions take place 
annually, said that he had not dis- 
cerned in the general art field any 
marked reflection from the Stock Ex- 
change profits. 

“The yearly increased prices, how- 
ever, reflect generally favorable market 
conditions,” said Mr. Kennerley. “Gen- 
erally favorable financial conditions are 
certainly reflected in the fact that Dr. 
Rosenbach paid $75,259 in London for 
the manuscript of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ and that this year a copy of the 
first edition of Whitman’s ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ brought $1,800 at auction in 
New York.” 

Miss Leila Wittler of M. Knoedler & 
Co. said that while she had observed no 
marked spurt in the art business within 
the last few months, the season as a 
whole had been unusually good. “There 
has been a general loosening of purse 
strings toward art,” she said. “Many 
new collections are being started, both 
public and private.” 


} 





VASES AND ARMOR 
AT METROPOLITAN 





Athenian vases, a suit of Maximilian 
armor, and a group of textiles are among 
the recent accessions just announced by 
the Metropolitan Museum and on exhi- 
bition in the room of recent accessions. 





The armor, which is a gift of George 


$3,000,000 Loan 
Exhibition at the 
Knoedler 


(Continued from page 1) 


a Carthusian Monk as a Saint” by 





Petrus Christus, one of the finest and 
most valuable paintings by this rare 
master and Andrew W. Mellon’s “Por- 
trait of Prince Edward, afterward Ed- 
ward VIth,” by Holbein, one of the ar- 
tist’s most important pictres, will also 
be shown. 

A complete list of the paintings with 
the European collections from which 


they came to America, follows: 

PETRUS CHRISTUS—‘“Pt. of Car- 
thusian Monk as a Saint,” from the 
collection of Marquis de Dos Aquas, 
Valencia; Spain. 

JOHN CONSTABLE—“A Dell in 
Helmingham Park, Suffolk,” from 
the John M. Keiller collection. 

CARLO CRIVELLI—‘Madonna and 
Child,” from the O. Huldschinsky 
collection of Berlin. 

HONORE DAUMIER—‘“Don Quix- 
ote and Sancho Panza,” from the 
Paul Bureau collection, of Paris. 

A. VAN DYCK—‘“Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, Bart., cup-bearer to Charles I,” 
from Lord Newport's collection. 

HANS HOLBEIN—“Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward VI.”, from the 
collection of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Hanover. 

PESELLINO—“Virgin and Child En- 
throned, with Six Saints,” from the 
collection of Sir George Lindsay 
Holford. 

REMBRANDT—“Portrait of a Young 
Lady with a Fan,” from the collec- 
tion of Lord Leconfield. 

REYNOLDS, Sir J.—‘‘Lady Sophia 
St. Asaph and Her Son,” from the 
collection of the Earl of Ashburn- 


ham. 

TINTORETTO—“A Venetian Sen- 
ator,” from the collection of the 
Duke of Abercorn. 

TURNER, J. M. W.—‘‘Rockets and 
Blue Lights,” from the Charles T. 
Yerkes collection. 

VERMEER, J.—‘Portrait of a Young 
Woman in a Red Hat,” from the 
collection of the Baroness Laurent 
Atthalin. 








D. Pratt, may have been one of the six 
harnesses taken by Napoleon’s generals 
from Munich in 1814. It was made for 
a man about six feet four inches tall, 
with a chest measurement of about forty- 
eight inches. 

The majority of the red-figured ex- 
amples of Athenian vases just acquired 
are attributed to known vase painters, 
several of whom have not been repre- 
sented in the museum’s collection. The 
vases range from the period of 500-475 
B.C. to the fully developed style of the 
latter part of the Vth century, with draw- 
ings of characteristic Athenian scenes. 

The museum has now opened its perma- 
nent exhibition of wall papers, arranged 
chronologically and by countries. The 
gallery in which the papers are exhibited 
is in the basement of Wing J. The 
XVIIIth century examples, the earliest 
in the exhibition, and those of the first 
half of the XIXth century are almost 
wholly of French origin. Among the 
papers made after 1850, England is repre- 
sented by a group designed by William 
Morris. 

In the room of recent accessions are 
also a group of silks given by H. A. 
Elsberg. They comprise a series of silk 
border patterns and representative Lyons’ 
fabrics of the Napoleonic era. The gift 
has been supplemented by the purchase 
of a number of examples of silk weaves 





FRENCH PAINTERS 
AT REINHARDT’S 





A group of brillilant paintings, most 
of them by contemporary French art- 
ists, is now on exhibition at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries. In addition to the 
work of living men there are canvases 
by Redon, Renoir and Gauguin. 

The show is amazingly cheerful, full 
of brilliant color and lively drawing. 
It comes as a refreshing tonic after the 
greater solemnities of the preceding 
exhibition. It would be foolish to at- 
tempt a comparison between this and 
the loan exhibition of old and modern 
masters which occupied the galleries 
until recently and it would be even 
more dangerous to compare single pic- 
tures from the two shows. But the 
fact remains that a roomful of vigorous 
modern paintings is an entertaining 
sight. 

In the present show are pictures for 
any taste not too moribund. There 
are quiet, beautiful Redons superbly 
painted in cool, delicate color. There 
is a Rouault, “Head of a Woman,” a 
barbaric, powerful earth goddess who 
demands virulent worship or violent 
blasphemy. Between these two ex- 
tremes are many fine pictures which 
make no apology for their release from 
academic refrigeration but are not in- 
sistently bizarre. 

Among the best of these are the Ma- 
tisse pastel which we illustrate here, a 
Gauguin Breton landscape, Friesz’s 
“Harbor of Toulon,” the two Derains, 
one a landscape, the other an early 
“Portrait of a Man,” the Dufresnes and 
a superb Pascin. 








of the Lyons’ factories during the Empire 
and Restoration periods. 

Among the fabrics is a brocade chair 
back and seat designed for the fourth 
small salon in the series of apartments ol 
Emperor Napoleon I at Versailles and 
submitted to Napoleon as a sample. There 
also is a bit of the border of a gown 
designed for the Empress Josephine. * | 

The Museum will issue a new semi- 
annual publication, “Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Studies,” designed for students of 
art throughout the world. The first issue 
is expected to be ready in October. The 
Museum also announces a gift of $5,000 
from Edward C. Moore, Jr., for the pur- 
chase of Near East art. 
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NEW SPIRIT IN 
RUSSIAN MUSEUMS 


(Continued from page 1) 
the Rembrandts in the Hermitage Mu- 


seum had been all destroyed—that they 
had been placed on a barge in the 
River Neva and sunk in December, 
1918, and closed over by the winter 
ice. That this story was false has 
only recently been proven. In the last 
two or three years a number of Euro- 
pean and American art scholars, such 
as Dr. Martin of the Hague, Sir Mar- 
tin Conway of London, Dr. Sarre ot 
Berlin, have made an extensive survey 
of the conditions of Russian museums. 
The report has been unanimous thet 
despite all the post-war misery and 
confusion, the art treasures of Russia 
are intact, and better preserved than 
ever before. Indeed, the achievements 
of the modern Russian museums is 
an important fact in the recent history 
of art. Instead of wholesale looting 
and destruction, which was widely re- 
ported, everything originally owned by 
the Russian museums is to be found 
in place as it was in 1914, saving 
where new and _ skillful installations 
have utilized them to better advantage. 
Those best knowing Russian collec- 
tions report that not a single item has 
been lost. 

This is all the more remarkable 





when one recalls the evacuation of the 
Hermitage Museum in the fall of| 
1917. This manoeuvre is probably the 
most extraordinary event in the his- 
tory of modern museum administia- 
tion. The Germans were. pressing | 
toward Petrograd, and in the general | 
panic that ensued it was feared that | 
the treasures of the Hermitage would 
be seized or damaged. The evacua- 
tion to Moscow of the entire contents 
was ordered. The temperature hov- 
ered between ten degrees below zero 
and ten above. There was for days a} 
bitter driving wind and the streets 
were cluttered with a heavy fall of | 
powdery snow. Everything was packed | 
up, loaded on freight trains, and taken | 
to Moscow in an incredibly short time. | 
In 1923 everything was brought back 
and put in its proper place. One small | 
picture had been stolen, but was re-| 
covered a few months afterwards. 
Houdon’s statue of Voltaire was acci- 
dentally slightly gouged at the back. | 
No other injury or loss can be found. | 
How remarkable this achievement was | 
can be appreciated only by those who 
have first-hand knowledge of museum | 
technique. Were there not plenty of | 
eye witnesses, the feat could not be} 
credited. Such an achievement pre-| 
Pares us to believe Dr. Bode’s state- | 
ment that the Russians are perhaps the | 
ablest museum administrators in the | 
world. 

No brief article can give more than 
the merest hint of the new museum 
regime in Russia, and what marvels it 
has accomplished. It is under the gen- 
eral direction of Mme. Trotsky. If one 
were to believe our newspapers of a| 
ew years ago, one would have ex- 
pected to find Mme. Trotsky a dizzy | 
blonde, loaded down with stolen furs | 


—_—_—.. 
——— 


| enriched. 


;}one 


and jewels. 
tremely 
woman, 


Instead one found an ex- 
competent and_ business-like 
smartly dressed in a severe 
serge suit, quick, amiable and very 
industrious, an admirable presiding offh- 
cer, an excellent administrator, intei- 
ligently utilizing the advice of experts, 
and apparently holding an even scale 
between various conflicting demands. 
One naturally expected to find all the 
old museum curators and scholars in 
their graves. Instead, one found then 
all at their business, cheerful, enthusi- 
astic, and working furiously long 
hours, maintaining their research at 
the same time they were running their 
museums and departments in new and 
modern ways. 

The museums of Russia are not at 
all those of 1914. They are conceived, 


even more than the American mu- 
seums, as essential educational enter- 
prises. The attendance now is in some 


cases ten to twenty times what it was 
before. The museums are thronged 
with children’s classes and with spe- 
cial groups of adults, some of them 
attending single lectures, others pursu- 
ing courses. The children’s classes re- 
minded one very much of those in 
Toledo and Cleveland. Possibly a 
greater intensity could be_ noticed. 
Among the Russian children who 
crowded around the experts and lis- 
tened to their teachers, one saw the 
most remarkable concentration and en- 
thusiasm. 

Scores of new museums have 
opened throughout the country. 


been 
Cer- 


|tain monasteries, which were rich in 


treasures, have been taken over, re- 


|arranged, and opened to the public. 


A number of the finest palaces, like 
that of the Politzows, have been turned 
into beautiful special museums. The 
Hermitage itself has been enormously 
It is now larger than the 
Louvre, having more than thirteen 
miles of galleries. While it cannot 
compare with the Louvre in its more 
important departments, there are others 
in which it surpasses it. All the world 
together could not produce the ex 
amples of Sassanian metal that are to 
be found in the Hermitage alone, and 
the sections of Muhammadan art con- 
tain objects which are not to be found 
elsewhere. The most impressive single 
thing in the Museum is naturally the 
great room of the Rembrandts. When 
sees thirty-eight Rembrandts at 
one time, many of them from his great- 
est period, the absolute majestic force 
of the artist is revealed overwhelm- 
ingly. No one who has gone through 
that room could ever be the same again. 
Moreover, in the same room one finds 
all of the near Rembrandts, the later 
Dutch masters, to whom Prof. Van 
Dyke would like to ascribe most Rem- 
brandts. Never was a theory more 
utterly and absolutely set at nought. 
The gulf between the Rembrandts and 
the so-called, done by Lievins, Ferdi- 
nand Bols, Houthorst, and all the rest, 
is abysmal and unbridgable. The true 
Rembrandts declare themselves with 
a grandeur and authority beside which 
the greatest of the others are painfully 
diminished. 

Not only have the museums been im- 
mensely enlarged, and an entirely new 
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administrative spirit of public service 
instilled, but the technical direction of 
the museums, always fine, has been 
remarkedly advanced. One finds ex- 
amples of efficiency that Americans 
think is particularly American. With 
limited funds the problem of inter- 
gallery communication in the miles of 
the Hermitage was solved by the estab- 
lishment in the office of the director, 
Mr. Troinitski, of a short length radio, 
by means of which he can instantly 
communicate with any and all parts of 
the museum. In cases of danger from 
theft or fire the system is ideal for the 
simultaneous communication of instruc- 
tions. It is also safe and inexpensive. 
Many of the installations are of great- 
est interest and beauty, and new ones 
are constantly being studied. Research 
is being maintained in many problems 
of museum functions and administra- 
tion, as well as the actual problems of 
the history of art. Professors Marr, 
Orbelli, Poppe and many others are 





constantly making valuable contribu- 
tions, both in European journals, as | 
well as to their own publications. 

The National collections have, of 
course, been greatly increased by con-| 
fiscation. Noble and other wealthy | 
families which fled the country or took | 
up arms against the present regime, | 
or in any way intrigued against it, have | 
found their treasures taken over en- 
tirely. Some of the others have been | 
left with their lesser collections, while | 
their best pieces have been taken for 
the nation. This may seem hard as 
far as the individual is concerned. The| 
defense of the policy offered is that | 
many extremely important pieces of | 
art that had been entirely withdrawn | 
from access were never available to the 
general public or even scholars, and} 
were never examined by experts nor 
published, have now been brought 
again into human use and enjoyment. 
Their inspiration has already been felt 
by many hundreds of thousands of 
eager visitors, and through the pub- 
lication of the most important of them 
the history of art has been illuminated 
and art scholars in all lands enriched. 


300,000 SEE FRENCH 
MODERN ART SHOW 


Setting a record for attendance, the 
exhibition of modern French decorative 
art at Lord & Taylor’s closed last week 
with a total of more than 300,000 visi- 
tors over a period of thirty-two days. 
The exhibit has twice been prolonged 
in response to requests. Samuel W. 
Reyburn, president of Lord & Taylor, 
said last night that it had served the 
purposes for which he inaugurated it. 
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“We held the exposition with a two- 
fold purpose,” he said, “and these were 
to discover whether or not the Amer- 


\ican people were ready for modern art 


and to inspire American artists. 

“Now we find that several hundred 
thousands of people have seen our ex- 
hibits and there has been practically 
no criticism. It might be said that the 
reactions of the public were almost 
unanimously in favor of the modern 
art as shown by the exposition now 
closed. 

“By this we were able to determine 
the real feeling of the public toward 
modern art, and there is no gestion but 
that the people of America are ready 





and willing to accept it.” 

Miss Dorothy Shaver, who made the 
present collection, said last night that 
it was now planned to hold an Ameri- 
can exposition of modern decorative 
art within the next six months, or, at 
the latest, during the early part of 
1929, 

“It is all a question of how fast the 
American artists and designers move,” 
she said. “If they are ready with dis- 
tinctively American designs by the fall 
we shall hold the American exposition 
during October or November. If, 
however, they delay in turning out their 
works, we shall be ready for them dur- 
ing the early part of next year.” 
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| To the Editor of The Daily Telegraph. i 
Sir—I am afraid the so-called Gior- ar 
“Raising Cain” By. Arthur Crisp gione discovery by Sir Martin Conway tif 
which is dealt with by Mr. R. R. Tat- qu 
Until April 21st lock in The Daily Telegraph on March fal 
HAPMAN 7th, only serves to emphasize the dan- an 
CHARLES C ger of relying on historical and docu- ne 
ARTHUR CRISP mentary evidence in identifying old . 
masters. In my opinion, whatever the ra' 
[Mustrated Sargent Catalogs nature of such external evidence, it op 
must always give way to the evidence 
$1.35 Postpaid offered by the picture itself. This alone las 
is of any value, other considerations of 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK being matters of interest rather than on 
ee: inate — ay genet ' ev 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, TAXICAB ENTRANCE As there is no trace of the influence I] 
; Visitors Cordially Welcome of Bellini in the picture under discus- th 
Open Daily 9 to 6 Except Sunday = y sion, we may assume with Mr. Tatlock cr’ 
that Giorgione would have been at Cc 
least seventeen years of age. We also lui 
2 . * have to assume that at this early age to 
' he was able to throw off the influence do 
of his master, Bellini, and leap into a we 
manner and breadth of treatment with lo 
‘i 3 ita ; which we are familiar in his known sti 
Ae ; 4 = es 3 , srt works, a manner at that time more or th 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS oe . . less revolutionary in comparison with at 
Ge Sune OS, . ~ the work being done by his contem- co 
BY poraries. Judging from the photograph th 
IMPORTANT BLACK HAWTHORN BALUSTER VASE OF THE oa the ee | see a re- kn 
1 Atte eet Di SIGHT 27 INCHES production in the Burlington Magazine so 
GAUGUIN ; RAvees! PERIOD. BEIGHT 2 | gives an excellent idea of the picture) fid 
RENOIR ; i this can hardly be the work of a pre- io! 
No. 57° of the sale of the art collections of the late Elbert H. Gary to be cocious genius under, or largely under Cik 
REDON MATISSE held at the American Art Association, April 19, 20, 21 the influence of Bellini. ali 
Artists will understand me when I at 
DUFRESNE say that the chief characteristic of SO 
FRIESZ U precocity in art is exact and careful its 
draughtsmanship, a quality which I a 
DERAIN ROUAULT ' : - -_ T4 find entirely lacking in this fragment. iy 
‘ == a =" . hr? | Such an artist as Giorgione, with the Al 
VLAMINCK ' splendor of his early achievement, Al 
PASCIN would have been apprenticed to the art It 


UTRILLO KISLING EHRICH GALLERIES | [scseasictess Nominee PS 


. been quite a competent exponent of 




















: : figure drawing. As is sometimes the pi 
i Member ef The Antique & Decorative Arts League case nowadays, the perilous adventure of 
was not lightheartedly entered into qu 
<4 1 after completing whatever may have A 
: been the equivalent of a public school pe 
and university education! 
I fail to find any trace of the search- ve 
| mA | ing draughtsmanship of a young world ve 
\ X genius in the clumsy and ill-drawn fig- ar 
REINHARDT GALLERIES v| i ures. I must even say that the draw- be 
i ing < hag Penge bat ame eg at om fo 
’ preclude the possibility of its being Dy ~ 
730 FIFTH AVENUE H PAINTINGS an artist of distinction. Even had Y 
H Giorgione composed the picture at 14 Vi 
NEW YORK ' Wi |}or 15 years of age—a quite impossible yo 
H B fk) | supposition—he could never have been 8, 
H i! J capable of such lapses. The mental ' 
Hal outlook would have been very different m 
rrr IIIITIIK ta 





from the mature incompetence of this d 
OLD MASTERS production. Neither is the crude back- , 
— ee = ground the work of a young artist of 
genius. Taking all these points into 


#4 | consideration, I venture to suggest that 
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| 
* } 1! . is b d er, 1 ude gr 
Jacques Seligmann & Co.,.... || # ft | tee nicer es ol cee ee 
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the period—yYours, &c. 


I 
HUGH BLAKER. _ 
3 East 51st Street Old Isleworth, March 9. vf 


[The argument on which Mr. Blaker 
relies is that external evidence is value- 












































MH | less and that the only proper course 
i! R> 4 is to go by one’s first-hand impression 
1 of the picture itself. While disagree- Da 
ing with the pe! that pened > - ce 
dence is not of value, we would poin . 
PAINTINGS - TAPESTRIES ° FURNITURE out to Mr. Blaker that Sir Martin - 
Conway has seen and studied the Buda- bd 
| | pest picture several times, and had just th 
') | returned from a special visit to Buda- dc 
x ; pest b grea ag ow ne | the ae tit 
uote r. datlock in these CO® th 
PARIS A neo that the picture was by ae sit 
i i i Mr. seems to admi s 
Ancien Palais Sagss | 36 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK ff |sione. Mr. Blaker seems to admit that 
Rue St. Dom 9 Rue de la Paix he, on the other hand, 
— piece - x the picture at all.] ar 
g “= al > —— —= From the London Telegraph. 
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English Opinion 
on “Experts 
and Expertise” 





(Continued from page 1) 
and in America by the universities with 
degrees and diplomas carefully be- 
stowed, though in England, unfortu- 


nately, it is left too much to our native 
amateur efforts. Every gallery and 
museum and every university should 
be and is, I believe, becoming a center 
of art-scholarship, and the wise dealer 
will insist that his firm or staff shall 
include at least one man thoroughly 
qualified and trained in the history of 
art. Here too the technical side is 
being developed, the study of methods 
of technique, of the scientific treatment 
of pigments and grounds, of the chemi- 
cal and microscopic analysis of repaints 
and craquelures, the potential powers 
of X-rays in revealing what is below 
the surface. All these, especially in 
America where the Fogg Museum of 
Art is playing so distinguished a part, 
are tending to produce a trained scien- 
tific mind which on the two important 
questions of authenticity and condition 
are going far to help the wise and care- 
ful collector. Indeed, the difficulties 
and disappointments met with in con- 
nection with the expert advice given to 
the collector arise generally when the 
advice is supposed to be disinterested, 
rather than when it is knowingly and 
openly interested and is wrong. 

I should like to endorse Dr. Fried- 
laender’s statement that the expression 
of opinion as to creatorship rests only 
on more or less safe assumptions, that 
even connoisseurship is liable to err. 
I know of no quality more necessary to 
the art lover, whether he be collector, 
critic, or dealer, than that of humility. 
Connoisseurship can never be an abso- 
lute science. If it were it would cease 
to be art. Some works, indeed, are so 
documented, their history has been so 
well preserved, their pedigree is so 
long and so faultless that it can be 
stated with certainty that the picture is 
the work of a particular artist, painted 
at a determinable time. But these are 
comparatively few in number, and for 
the most part we have to rely upon our 
knowledge of the style and a compari- 
son with other works to justify a con- 
fident expression of opinion. Yet opin- 
ion it must remain, and opinions espe- 
cially as to ascriptions differ and will 
always differ—hence the noisy war of 
attributions with its attacks and per- 
sonalities and its contradictions and 
its humors: 


This picture cannot be by A, 
Although ’tis signed by painter B 
And bears the brush-mark, too, of C; 
It must be by the painter D 

Under the influence of E. 


Here, indeed, is no new feature. A 
picture in “the second and best manner 
of Alessio Baldovinetti” sounds like a 
quotation from the last number of Art in 
America, but is in point of fact from the 
pen of Hogarth in 1737. 

One word more. The pursuit of the 
very few great names must from the 
very nature of things die away. They 
are almost all accounted for and num- 
bered, though there will always remain 
a few great chances for the gifted and 
tortunate finder of such a picture as “A 
Young Man Washing His Hands,” by 
Vermeer, known to have been in the 
artist’s studio at his death. Does it 
still exist and who will discover it? 
But there were heroes before Aga- 
memnon, and while on the one hand 
taste changes, exalting and throwing 
down the Gods in turn, so also works 
of artists a little below the highest 
will in fulness of time come into their 
Own and with a growing world, hun- 
gry for the best that it may secure, 
there should be no lack of opportunity 
to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
all those who in their different and 


ag ways are interested in works 
OF art. 





By HUGH BLAKER 

LONDON.—The professional or 
Paid expert—that is, the expert who ac- 
cepts fees for giving certificates vouch- 
ing for the authenticity of pictures— 
will answer Dr. Friedlaender by saying 
that other professional men, such as 
doctors and solicitors, are rightly en- 
titled to be paid for their services and, 
therefore, why should he be denied a 
Similar privilege? This would be a 
sound argument if the expert’s job were 
on the same basis as other professions, 
and could be learned after a course of 


study, and a degree or diploma of pro- 
ficiency conferred on the student. But 
there is no such thing as absolute pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of pictures. 
The subject is too vast. There is no 
such thing as infallibility in art judg- 
ments. Therefore, there can be no 
basis on which to judge the competence 
of experts other than that of personal 
reputation; that is, a consensus of opin- 
ion that such and such a man is quali- 
fied to give reliable advice. 

Having got so far we are confronted 
with the question as to how our expert 
has earned this reputation which will 
induce buyers to part with large sums 
of money on the strength of his opin- 
ion. If it is based on his historical 
knowledge of the various schools of 
painting, or the fact that he has pub- 
lished ponderous derivative works on 
the old masters or can expatiate beau- 
tifully on the esthetic qualities of good 
(or bad) paintings, I say most em- 
phatically that none of these qualifica- 
tions is sufficient in itself to warrant 
the expression of an opinion as to the 
authenticity of a picture. These are 
things that can be acquired. He must 
have something else. He must be born 
with a flair for his particular work. It 
is just as much a “gift” as a highly 
developed sense of music or a genius 
for mathematics. As there are compe- 
tent musicians and mathematicians, so 
are there competent judges of pictures, 
but these are not “experts” in the high- 
est sense of the word. In art, they 
form a very estimable and sincere body 
of opinion which the world could ill 
afford to lose. 

If, as we are asked to believe, these 
professional experts who write certifi- 
cates for fees or for a percentage on 
the sale of a picture have such a tre- 
mendous and far-reaching knowledge 
of the subject, why is it that they are 
forced to earn their living in this way 
instead of applying their knowledge in 
the open market? I have yet to meet 
the man who would not pick up a few 
thousand pounds if he saw it lying 
about!— however well endowed he 
might be with this world’s goods. I 
am afraid it is true that a great many 
of the so-called experts and authori- 
tative writers on the old masters would 
not back their opinion in the open mar- 
ket for a fiver. To me, this would be a 
far more estimable way of earning a 
living than blackmailing owners of pic- 
tures to pay them fees for certifying 
works which the owners themselves 
have discovered. The owner is power- 
less when the question is asked, “Has 
so and so seen it?” and pays up rather 
than have doubts cast on the genuine- 
ness of his possession. This is ex- 
pertism at its worst. 


There is the other side. There are 
deep students of the subject, here and 
on the Continent, who are always will- 
ing to certify paintings. Nothing would 
induce them to take a fee, and they 
often go to great personal inconveni- 
ence in their willingness to help col- 
lectors. It is to these or to reliable 
dealers that the collector should turn. 
The study of old pictures is a very 
highly specialized one. And it is here 
that I differ from Dr. Friedlaender. 
The ordinary collector is helpless, and 
cannot be expected to have the knowl- 
edge that it takes a lifetime to acquire, 
even partially. If the greatest make 
mistakes, and very often have had to 
buy their experience, what chance has 
the average man, who is usually occu- 
pied in other walks of life? 

The true expert, besides possessin~ a 
flair, should also be a painter, and 
draughtsman; in other words, he 
should have a technical knowledge of 
his subject. It is a curious thing, this 
faculty for judging old pictures, or for 
that matter, any pictures. I hold that 
if a student is unable to find the same 
qualities in the latest manifestations of 





art as he finds in, say, the early Flem- 

ish, German or Italian schools he is not 

as fully equipped as he should be. He 
lacks that catholicity which discerns 
merit in every period and every school. 

He should be as enthusiastic in col- 

lecting the best of the moderns as he 

is in collecting old pictures. 

Again, there is the case of the artist 
and man of exquisite taste and appre- 
ciation of the dnest things in art, the 
man who has lived for and studied art 
all his life, who, when confronted with 
an old picture, is absolutely “helpless.” 
He is constantly admiring great works 
in the galleries, and yet old paint seems 
to baffle him. He has the love of his 
subject, a technical knowledge, and a 
fine equipment, but lacks that insight 
into the mind and soul of a great mas- 
ter which should find an echo within 
himself, and which would enable him 
to feel quite definitely that he is look- 
ing at a work which is the expression 
of a great personality. There has been 
no really great artist who was not, at 
the same time, a great man. It is not 
mere dexterity or technical excellence; 
for these are but vehicles for his ex- 
pression. It is something more. The 
student of the work of great men must 
be actuated by an intense love of his 
subject and fortified with a technical 
knowledge of the art of painting. Given 
these, it may be that a recognition of 
this “something more” is the instinc- 
tive and unconscious secret of the so- 
called expert. 

I venture to add to the rules drawn 
up by Dr. Friedlaender for the guid- 
ance of collectors: 

1. A guarantee of genuineness should 
be forthcoming if the collector de- 
mands it. This will protect the 
buyer. It is. unnecessary with a 
reputable dealer. 

2. The collector should refuse to buy a 
picture for which a certificate has 
been supplied by a professional ven- 
dor of certificates. The guarantee 
should be sufficient. 

3. He should seek the guidance of one 
who knows more about the subject 
than himself, and buy at auction or 
from honorable dealers. Any stu- 
dent worth his salt would be only 
too glad to give disinterested ad- 
vice. 

4. Above all, he should take his col- 
lecting seriously, and seek to widen 
his knowledge and quicken his sense 
of appreciation. 


SIMONSON TO EDIT 
“CREATIVE ART” 


Lee Simonson, stage designer and di- 
rector of the Guild Theatre, will become 
American editor of “Creative Art” (The 
American edition of “The Studio” of 
London), commencing with its May issue, 
according to an announcement made by 
Albert and Charles Boni, publishers of 
the magazine. Mr. Simonson has fur- 
nished the settings and costumes for a 
majority of the Guild productions since 
its start, and has received international 
recognition as a stage designer. He is 
both a painter and an art critic as well, 
having published numerous articles on 
painting and design, which have appeared 
in art and architectural periodicals. He 
is the author of a book, “Minor Pro- 
phesies,” published by Harcourt Brace & 
Company. During the past year he has 
enlarged the field of his professional 
work as a designer by industrial arrange- 
ments and displays, among them the 
“Arts in Trade” exhibitions of R. H. 
Macy & Company. 

Mr. Simonson succeeds Rockwell Kent, 
painter and former editor, who has left 
New York in order to make his home 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 
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TAPESTRIES BRING 
GOOD PRICES 


PARIS.—The tapestries, as was to 
be expected, brought the highest prices 
at the recent sale of art objects and 
furniture chateau 
which recently took place at the Hotel 
Drouot. The five XVIIth century 
Paris tapestries of. the series called 
“L’Histoire d’Arthémise,” were sold 
separately. The largest representing 
the Colossus of Rhodes, brought 66,000 
fr. The expert demanded 50,000 fr. 
The others ranged from 25,000 fr. to 
32,000 fr. in price and the total was 
184,400 fr. Five other XVIIIth cen- 
tury tapestries, with pastoral subjects 
after Huet, brought 143,000 fr., and 
another of the same set with “La 
Péche” for subject, 45,500 fr. 

Among the Regency furniture in 
carved and gilt wood covered in point 
tapestry, a small sofa, for which 25,000 
fr. was asked, brought 47,000 fr.; a 
bergére armchair on the demand of 
8,000 fr. reached 18,500 fr., and a sofa 
and two armchairs attained 45,200 fr., 
25,000 fr. having been asked. 

Tapestries also obtained the biggest 
prices at the sale directed by Me. Char- 


from a Touraine 


pentier, assisted by M. Pape. These 
XVIIIth century verdure tapestries 
with pagodas and birds, went for 


prices varying between 6,000 fr. and 
32,000 fr., but the most important of 
the seven attained 47,000 fr. A chest 
of drawers of Louis XV.’s time in mar- 
quetry brought 11,500 fr. and a small 
veneered chest of drawers of the same 
period, 9,000 fr. A painting by John 
Lewis Brown, “Le Carosse,” reached 


ONE OF A PAIR OF FIN 





4,900 fr.; a watercolor by Madou, “La 
Visite,” 3,800 fr., and a gouache by 
Isabey, “Sortie de 1’Eglise,” 2,950 fr. | 
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(Continued from page 1) 





especially skillful and effective, and a 
delightful graciousness pervades the 
entire conception. 

It is the History of Susanna and the 
Elders that is illustrated in the splen- 
did Gothic 
ders about 


Tapestry, woven in Flan- 
the period 1500. In the 
background is represented the Stoning 
of the Elders, while in the foreground 
are enacted a variety of scenes proper 
to the story, all the participants garbed 
in attire contemporaneous, of course, 
with the weaving of the panel. The 
composition is filled with beautiful and 
lavish detail, amongst which should 
specially be noted the glimpse of 
charming landscape towards the top 
right-hand corner, the flowers spring- 
ing from the ground, the ornamentation 
to robes and hats, the Renaissance dec- 
oration of the columns, and the pecu- 
liarly lovely flowers and foliage of the 
borders. In perfect condition, the 
beauty of the panel’s coloring seems 
only to have become mellowed by time. 

About half a century later is the 
magnificent Renaissance chest of wal- 
nut, a French piece fashioned about the 
year 1550. Its perfection of condition 
and fine patina both speak of the rev- 
erential treatment accorded it, as is 
becoming to a work of art, through the 
centuries that have elapsed since it left 
the workshop. The figures, carved with 
greater delicacy than is often found in 
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SILVER-GILT CUP AND COVER 
By PETER SCHLIECH 
Illustrations on this and the following 
page from the Exhibition to be held 
British 
Association 


itn’ London by the 
Dealers’ 


Antique 








furniture of this description, are in the 


style of Ducerceau, and the borders are 


well designed to accord with them. 
The modelling of the forms and their 
lraperies is particularly to be noted. 

Most unusual in type is the late 
Gothic table of English workmanship, 
made in triangular form, and with three 
hinged flaps which can be pulled for- 
ward to extend the top. It bears points 
of similarity (in the design of the legs 
and the stretcher, for instance) with 
those of the stool, in which the favorite 
theme of grapes and tendrils has been 
combined in the carved ornament with 
some purely Gothic tracery. 

Gothic also in type is the splendid 
cup of German workmanship, fashioned 
from a cocoanut and mounted in silver 
gilt of exceeding rarity. The body is 
carved and painted with three scenes 
taken from the Life of St. John the 
Greater; the silver setting is worked 
with the greatest skill and particularity, 
and the bold form of the base and cover 
contrasts effectively with the more deli- 
cate working of the enframing. The 
piece is dated 1547 and it stands 12% 
inches high. 

From the Necket and McAndrew 
collections comes the French diptych, 
also Gothic, of which a leaf is illus- 
trated. The three tiers of this fine 
piece illustrate respectively The Entry 
into Jerusalem, The Last Supper, 
Pilate Washing His Hands and the 
Flagellation. The figures are full of 
expression and movement and_ the 
whole is well fitted to fulfil what was 
no doubt its original mission, namely 
to illustrate the Bible story in telling 
and impressive fashion to those in- 
sufficiently educated to be able to read 
it for themselves. Here it is recounte 
with an amazing air of actuality and 
realism. 

Furniture will, of course, play 4m 
important part among the exhibits, and 
not among the least interesting wilt be 
the large Bureau de Dame, or lady's 
writing-table that is believed at one 
time to have belonged to the famous 
Madame de Pompadour. It is signe 
by Latz and is a rich piece of maf- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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GERMAN GOTHIC CUP 
DATED 1547 


Rare Pieces in 
British Antique 
Exhibition 


page 6) 
queterie work combined with orna- 
ments in fine ormolu, shaped skilfully 
to match with the contours of the 
wood. Dragons’ heads, cornucopiae 
and flowers combine to form an inlaid 
decoration that is not overornate in 
spite of the general air of luxury which 
distinguishes the piece; inside, six 
drawers and three cupboards, shut by 
sliding slabs, make of it also one of 
great practicality. It was formerly in 
the possession of a family living i: 
Nevers who vouch for the Pompad>our 
tradition. 

In the style known as that of the 
Adam Brothers is the pair of fine satin 
wood tables, of which one is illustrated 
rhese are elaborately inlaid with syca 
more and tulipwood, the workmanship 
being of such unusual excellence that 
the woods seem throughout to be from 
a single slice. The band of ormolu 
foliage and the rosette mounts form a 
most unusual feature and the decora- 
tion of the legs is of rare excellence. 
Placed back to back, the tables form a 
circular table for the center of a room. 

One of a set of four is the Chippen- 
dale mahogany armchair here repro- 
duced. The good proportions of the 
frame and back are very noticeable and 
the carving of scales and of foliage on 
the toes is exceptionally fine. 

Of the coveted applegreen is the 
ground of the exceptional pair of 
Sévres vases, painted with the idyllic 
scenes so much in vogue for such dec- 
Orative purposes in the era of Louis 
XV and dated 1766. These jardiniéres 
are of the finest pate tendre, richly 
gilded and very outstanding examples 
of the factory’s output during this pe- 
riod. 

Such examples as these at once indi- 
cate the selective lines on which the 
exhibition has been planned. It should 
do much not alone to ratify the high 
Place which the Association has gained 
for itself during the few years of its 
existence, but also to strengthen the 
confidence already shown in its organ- 
ization by the public and to foster the 
love of the antique among collectors 
both on a large and small scale. 


(Centinued from 
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SOTHEBY TO SELL 


LONDON.—During May, at a date not 


Old Masters and also of 
drawings. Interest here will undoubt- 
edly largely centre on an entirely un- 
known drawing by Leonardo da Vinci. 
It comes from the Holford Collection 
and according te a collector’s 
once belonged to J. Richardson, Jr. 


ist and collector. Exquisitely drawn 
in pen and ink with the artist’s char- 


a horse with a figure seated on it, the 
rider having been drawn by the artist 
in two alternative positions stooping 
forward or looking straight before him- 
self in profile to the left. In another 
drawing also by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and formerly belonging to the Hon. A. 





pears in an almost identical form as 


acteristic left-handed hatching, it shows | 
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FRENCH WALNUT CHEST, CIRCA 1550 





({MPORTANT DRAWINGS 


yet determined, Messrs. Sotheby will be | 
having a sale of important pictures by the 
notable. old | 


stamp | 
| and 
the well-known XVIIIth century art- | 


Holland Hibbert, the same motive ap- | 





regards the horse, while the rider again 
is shown in two alternative positions, 
though differing from those in the 
present drawing, namely first sketched 
as blowing a horn, and subsequently 
as drinking from a flask. 

The same sale at Messrs. Sotheby s 


will also include a number of draw- 
ings from Mr. F. Leverton Harris’ 
Collection, a very notable Rubens’ 


drawing, the property of Mrs. Louisa 
M. Bancroft, of Manchester. It is 
executed with masterly vigor and ex- 
pressiveness in black and red chalk 
represents Rubens’ sister-in-law, 
Susanna Fourment, about 1620, which 
is also the period of the famous 
Chapeau de Paille in the National Gal- 
lery in which the same attractive model 
is represented. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that drawings by Rubens of 
two of the daughters of Daniel Four- 
ment should come up for sale in Lon- 
don during the same season —the 
drawing of Helen Fourment of the 
Holford Collection at Messrs. Christies 
and this one of Susanne Fourment at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
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SUNG FIGURE GIFT 
TO RHODE ISLAND 


A seated figure of Avalokitesvara, later 
known as Kwan-yin, 53% inches high, 
and carved in wood has recently been 
presented to the Rhode Island School of 
Design by Mrs. Gustave Radeke. 

In date this figure is probably Sung and 
perhaps early in that period, for it has the 
line of the eyebrows which bend to the 
lines of the nose without a break, as is 


seen in the T’ang sculpture. 

The figure also conforms to the south- 
ern type in that the eyebrows do not meet 
in the middle. Its provenance may be 
guessed in a measure, since most of these 
figures have come from the northern 
provinces of Chili and Shansi. 

Its pose is of interest. Avalokitesvara 
is represented as seated on a _ rockery 
which has disappeared, as is usual with 
these figures. The Chinese, like the 
Indian peoples, have many conventional 
poses, each with a definite name, and our 
figure like most of the others is seated 
in the position of kingly repose which is 
known as mahdrdjalila. 

The student of technique will be inter- 
ested in the flowing lines of the drapery, 
which are handled with such skill, yet 
with the softness and grace which betray 
their Sung origin. The necklace of 
pearls, the earrings, the amulets and 
bracelets further add richness to the fig- 
ure, although there is less in amount than 
is often seen on the stone and bronze 
sculpture. Comparison with earlier work 
in stone reveals the same presence of 
dignity, but with a softness of modelling 
which betrays the work of the Sung 
artist. Even the spirit of the figure re- 
flects the softening influence of the Sung 
period. Certainly the Sung marked the 
end of the great period. 

The statue in the Museum also has the 
characteristic irna in the forehead. This 
was a jewel or semi-precious stone in- 
serted in the material of which the figure 
is made. It is the symbol of the third 
or eye divine, in contrast with the natural 
eye and intellectual perception. Through 
it, according to the belief, divine inspira- 
tion reached the ushrisha, or the promi- 
nence on the Buddha’s skull which was 
held to be the seat of the intellectual 
perception. In later figures, particularly 
in those of Siva, the Indian god of 
Destruction, the tirna becomes an actual 
third eye. 

These wooden figures were often made 
of sandalwood covered with gesso. Being 
of perishable material it is no wonder 
that early examples, say of the T’ang 
Dynasty, are not in existence, so far as 
we know. Doubtless the iconoclastic per- 
secution in 845 A.D. which caused so 
much loss to works of art, was no small 
factor in their disappearance. 

The mention of polychromy has _ its 
own interest. It must be remembered 
that some colors are fugitive and could 
not be expected to withstand the ravages 
of time. Undoubtedly the natural wood 
surface was never exposed, but was either 
painted directly, or was covered with a 
gesso priming, and this was painted. This 
latter procedure is the usual one. Also 
the color scheme was often light in color. 
Allusion has been made to the fugitive 
nature of the coloring. Doubtless re- 
painting was frequent. Certainly we 
know that during the early part of the 
Ming period (1368-1644) there was a 
considerable amount of repainting done. 
In the case of our figure, owing to the 
way gesso lifts in America because of the 
variable climate, it was found necessary 
to hold the gesso with paper, and give 
a suggestion of what the coloring was 
like when the figure occupied a place of 
honor in a Chinese temple. 

From the Bulletin of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 
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NEW EXHIBITS AT 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Two important exhibitions of paint- 
ings and sculpture opened with a pri- 
vate view on Monday afternoon, April 
9th, at the Brooklyn Museum. The 
largest of these two shows is the 39th 
Annual Exhibition of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. The other exhibition is that 
of the Scandinavian American Artists. 
This is the second time that each of 
these organizations has held its exhibi- 
tion at the Brooklyn Museum. The 
exhibitions will continue until May 7th. 

The Women’s show consists of 361 | 
exhibits of work done by 197 artists. | 
Most of the pictures were chosen by | 
jury but a few are included by special 
invitation. Unusual features of this | 
year’s exhibition are the two sections, | 
one of miniature and another called | 
lighter vein. The first explains itself | 
but the second is made up of decorative | 
panels, fabrics, small sculptures and| 
the like. There is a prize offered | 
for one of the exhibits in this section | 
which will be awarded by popular vote 


of those who attend the show. 

The jury has already awarded the 
following prizes: The Mrs. Kingdon} 
Gould Prize of $250 to “Nada Gray” | 
by Emma Fordyce MacRae; Honor- 
able Mention to “Annisquam Lob- 
stermen” by Margaret F. Browne; The} 
National Arts Club Prize of $100] 
given by Mr. John G. Agar to “Re-| 
clining Elk” by Laura Gardin Frazer; | 








The Cooper Prize of $100 for the best | Construction, capable of 


landscape painting in oil to “Tinker's 
Hollow” by Marian McIntosh; The! 
Joan of Arc Gold Medal given by Joan | 
of Arc Statue Committee, Dr. George 
F. Kunz, President, for the best piece 
of sculpture to “Clydesdale Stallion” 
by Katherine Lane; The Joan. of Arc 
Silver Medal given for portrait in oil 
of a Woman to “Tatania” by Theresa 
Bernstein; The Joan of Arc Bronze 


Medal, second prize for portrait in oil | Peal 
“Young Girl” by | be provided by the city if the $2,000,000 


of a woman to 
Dorothy Weir: First Honorable Men- 


tion to “Towering Clouds” by Elizabeth | 


Heil Alke: Second Honorable 
guerite Munn: 
tion for Still Life to “Eggnlants” by 
Esther Pressoir; Second Honorable 
Mention to “The Red Bow!” by Estelle 
Manon Armstrong. 

The Scandinavian American 
Exhibition consists of 198 exhibits 
done by 64 artists. A few of the works 
are included by special invitation and 
the rest of the show was made up from 
the jury’s selections. This group of 
artists consists of those now working 
in this country who are of Scandinavian 
birth or descent and includes many of 
the country’s well-known artists, such 
as Birger Sandzen, John F. Carlson. 


B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Carl Sprinchorn 
and Trygve Hammer. The exhibition 
embraces work from the Academic 


School through several phases of paint- 
ing and sculpture to very modern work 
and even what may be called American 
Primitives. There are no prizes award- 
ed in this exhibition. 


ROSENWALD GLASS 
GIFT TO CHICAGO 


Interest in glass as a means of artistic 
expression has been greatly stimulated in 
Chicago through the generous gift to the 
Art Institute by Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald of a large number of examples 
of exquisite glassware from Holland and 
Germany. This collection, which will 
be placed on view in Gallery G29, begin- 
ning Thursday, April 12, is said to equal 
in importance and quality the famous col- 
lections in the great museums of London. 
Vienna and Berlin. The Rosenwald col- 
lection contains examples clearly trace- 
able to early Roman influence, but the 
most authentic examples of certain definite 
periods begin with the XVIth century. 
In Germany the glass making centers 
were in Hesse, Thuringia, Saxony, Silesia 
and Bohemia, where the works were lo- 
cated in forests near streams, where fire- 


wood and water were available. As 
glasses were used largely for drinking 
purposes it is not surprising that Bacchus 
inspired much of the decoration that was 
super-imnosed upon the goblets. Many 
of these have small, raised projections or 
bosses, on their surfaces, no doubt intended 





. Men- | 
tion to “Rochfort en Terre” by Mar-| 
First Honorable Men-| 


the fingers. In the collection there is 
perhaps no more beautiful piece than the 
Roemer, a Dutch beaker of the XVIth 
century. This beaker, accounted the most 
beautiful product of German industry, is 
said to be one of the most original and 
artistic forms of wine glass ever de- 
veloped in any period. Many forms of 
exquisite proportions, covered with de- 
signs of rare artistic merit are to be 
found in this valuable collection, not the 
least in interest and beauty being the 
coloring of the various objects. All 
shades of green, from forest green, to 
olive green, bottle green, and blue green, 
together with Venetian crystal white, 
delicate blue, brown and various colored 
enamels, are to be found in especially 
designed cases, also provided through the 
generosity of Mr. Rosenwald. 


DESIGN FOR MUSEUM 
AT KNOEDLER’S 


The design for the new Museum of 
the City of New York, now on exhibi- 
tion in the Gracie Mansion, East River 
and Eighty-eighth Street, has brought 
much favorable comment and added 
impetus to the campaign to raise a 
$2,000,000 building and endowment 
fund for the new structure planned in 
Fifth Avenue, between 103rd and 104th 
Streets, members of the Building Com- 
mittee have announced. 

The design, drawn by Joseph H. 
Freedlander and selected by a commit- 
tee of jurors last week from plans sub- 
mitted by five of the city’s leading ar- 
chitects, calls for a five-story structure 
of red brick and limestone, of U type 
being con- 
verted to an H type building by adding 
rear wings. 

The Freedlander design will be ex- 
hibited at the galleries of M. Knoedler 
& Co., 14 East Fifty-seventh Street, on 
April 16 in connection with a loan ex- 
hibition of old masters for the benefit 
'of the museum fund. 

The site for the new building will 








Present plans 
|call for the erection of a U type struc- 
ture of Colonial design with a formal 
between the 
|wings, facing Central Park. On the 
north and south sides of the garden 


|campaign is successful. 


Colonial garden located 


will be arcades suitable for outdoor 


Artists | exhibits of Colonial doorways and other 


works, and in the west ends of the 
structure there will be niches for the 
statues of De Witt Clinton and Peter 
Stuyvesant. 

Mr. Freedlander has suggested that 
eventually a memorial to Washington 
Irving be erected on the Central Park 
side of Fifth Avenue, directly across 
from the musem. 

The addition of a second section, 
completing the H type layout, will 
double the capacity of the building, and 
will include a rear courtyard. The first 
section will include about 1,000,000 cu- 
bic feet and will cost about $1,000,000. 

Two large galleries of 2,300 square 
feet each will occupy the north and 
south ends of the building as first con- 
structed. In the north gallery there 
will be an auditorium seating 280 per- 
sons. The south gallery will be de- 
voted to the history of transportation 
in New York City, showing models of 
horse-drawn vehicles, railroads | and 
subsvays. The director’s office will be 
situated in the center of the main floor. 

Distributed among the third, fourth 
and fifth floors will be a total of 12,000 
square feet of exhibition space. e 
third floor will be given over to two 
large galleries, smaller exhibition rooms 
and offices for the trustees and cura- 
tors. y 3 “od 
The fourth floor will contain perio 
alcove rooms and a large hall for thea- 
tre exhibits, as well as libraries and ad- 
ditional rooms for curators. Costume 
exhibits will occupy the fifth floor 
space. In the basement and sub-base- 
ment will be accommodations for the 
reception and repair of exhibits. 

There will be a special carriage wo 
trance for visitors on the 103rd Stree 
side of the building. This feature 3 
the plans provides space for a ladies 
rn room, a smoking room an 
space for museum receptions. hat 

Mr. Freedlander said yesterday t * 
the design is so drawn that future re 
tensions may be erected without ge 
ing down or remodeling any part 
the main section. 





to prevent the glass from slipping through 
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DUVEEN OFFERS 
$500,000 FOR DURER 


Conflicting rumors persist regarding the | 


CLEVELAND ACQUIRES 
FRENCH PRIMITIVE 








, : , . BS A recent acquisition for the Museum, 
ultimate fate of the famous painting | the second gift of The Friends of The 
known as “Rosenkranzfest” (The Feast | Cleveland Museum of Art, is a large 
of the Rose Garlands), otherwise known | 


as “The Adoration of the Virgin” by | heavy wooden planks, Southern French, 
Albrecht Diirer (the 400th anniversary | shout 1425 


. : so _ = ‘ ° ° i ra 
ol whose death is now being widely cele of the Comtes de Chastenet d’Esterre 
brated in Germany and especially in his of Toulouse 
native city of Nuremburg) and excite- | This 1 : , ; 
ment runs high not merely in German} *4"!§ ‘@rge and important panel pro- 
art circles, but in the world of art gen-|claims at first sight its relationship to 
—_ a has get py Ape a re-| Italian models. Different in color sense, 
ection in America, and in this connection | vitally changed from 
it is interesting to learn from Berlin that | wig f vi nd th cdl ition.» 
Sir Joseph Duveen offered £100,000 (or | POMS OF view, there is nevertheless a 
half a million dollars) for the picture,|Tesiduum left which could have come 
which offer was rejected. |from no other source. It is too much 
“ is well ‘erm a piahare Seeeee | to believe that the anonymous painter 
ae .sy in y coe sd Pll 2 we the | Knew Simone Martini’s “Saint Louis,” 
authorities of which, it is understood,|"0W in the Museum at Naples; it is 
desire to devote the proceeds to the erec- even too much to say that he of a cer- 
tion of a Museum for Czecko-Slovakian | tainty saw the frescoes at 
Art. The value of the whole Monastery | 
is estimated at less than a million dol- 
lars, and it is reported to be in debt to : 
the extent of several million Czecko-Slo- | Parentage is obvious and must have 
— pet |come either from Simone himself or 
t is said that a group of American] from an itinerant and close pupil 
and German art collectors had offered one | em v gp 
cas the: 4 4. | Lhe sainted bishop is seated on a 
million dollars for the picture, while an- | Gothic throne. which is dee ad 
other report stated that it had been sold | . ca + lig 
“ha “are : A . | purple in the shadows, and paling vari- 
to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin | ations of the same hue where the light 
for 3,500,000 Marks. But this has been | f . 1. varie tae a 
alls full upon it. The traceries of the 


|panel of a sainted bishop, painted upon 


It comes from the family 


a psychological 


Avignon. 
But whether or not he actually had 


seen a work by Simone’s hand, the 


denied by Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, the 
Director of the Museum, who has stated 
that the report was premature. He ad- 
mitted that the Berlin Museum would 
gladly add this masterpiece to its pos- 
sessions, but that the five million Marks 
(approximating $1,250,000) asked by the 
Monastery, was more than could be 
raised. 

Dr. Friedlander in his book on the 
master, considers “The Feast of the Gar- 
lands” to be one of Diirer’s happiest 
works. It shows the Pope, Emperor 
Maximilian, and other Dignitaries kneel- 
ing before the Virgin Mary. In the 


throne are accentuated by a mellow 
gold brocade background, which unites 
in tone with the gold brocaded cope of 
the saint. The cope, clasped across the 
breast by a morse in raised and gilded 
gesso, is lined with green and worn 
Over an under-robe of white. The 
edges of the cope, the orphrey bands, 
the bands of the mitre, the episcopal 


in relief work. Very cleverly the artist 
has brought weight to the design of 
the lower part of the panel by the 
kneeling donor in black, the darks be- 
side the throne and in the folds of the 


rings, and the bishop’s staff are also | 


group are represented several distin- cope, and by the accented pattern of 
guished personages—among them being|the purple-pink and ivory-white tiled 
Cardinal Grimani, Master Hieronymus,| floor. All of this builds up the base of 
the builder of the famous “Fondaco” at|the main pyramidal design against 
Venice, and Albrecht Diirer himself. The] which he has cleverly played an in- 
composition is full of action and festive | verted repetition of the same scheme 
animation through the distribution of the | 





There is an interesting basis of com- 
parison in this with the compositional 
formula of Simone’s “Saint Louis.” 

The newly acquired Bishop differs 
vitally from that panel or from the 
fresco of Assisi by Simone Martini. 
These differences mark its date of near- 
ly a century later. The Cleveland pic- 
ture has not the aloof, hieratic, and 
monumental character of the earlier 
works; instead it is less majestic, less 
impersonal, and the figures represent 
an individual rather than an ideal type. 
| This was the tendency which marked 
the developed fourteenth century and 
led to the often over-done realism of 
the fifteenth. The panel stands in the 
opening years of the fifteenth century, 
between the two extremes; and an ap- 
proximate dating is helped by the fact 
that as yet there is no evidence of the 
more exaggerated Flemish realistic ten- 
dencies, which a little later filtered into 
the south through Burgundy.’ ; 

The picture reflects Simone’s influ- 
ence, which travelled not only through 
|Southern France but as far as Valen- 
|cia, where it was particularlly strong. 
No doubt, it was painted at the com- 
|mand of the noble who is represented, 
according to the fashion of the times, 
as donor kneeling at the feet of his 
patron. He and the saint have not the 
exaggerated almond-shaped eyes found 
in analogous paintings of the School of 
Avignon, or Aix, in this peculiarity 
| being closer to Spanish models; they 
| nevertheless have marked spiritual af- 
| finities with the “Saint Louis of Tou- 
|louse” and the kneeling donors, in the 
|Museum of Aix-en-Provence. Other 
| likenesses show as well in the detail of 
the episcopal staff in another painting. 
Nearness to the border would explain 
the similarity to Catalonian paintings, 
such as the characteristic raised deco- 
rations and the tiled floors also seen in 
Southern France, yet the work seems 
|more refined in character. The color, 
however, superficially Spanish in effect, 
\has none of the quality of dryness or 
brittleness which is so markedly char- 
acteristic of the Spanish primitive. For 
these reasons of feeling it has seemed 
fair, tentatively, to attribute it to an 
artist of Southern France-——W. M. M. 


From the Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum. 








rose garlands: The Madonna places a| 
































































wreath on the Emperor’s head, while the | [ ——— at a ae =e 
Pope receives another from the Christ | is 
Child, and in the background angels dis- i 
tribute them to the faithful. A 
* 
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An important collection of XVIIIth Century 

Desks, Desk Cabinets and Breakfront Cab- 

inets, in Walnut, Mahogany and Satinwood 
is now on Exhibition. 
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STONE MOUNTAIN 
The Stone Mountain Memorial to the 
Confederate leaders has been officially 
unveiled and presented to the nation. 
It is only partially complete and recent 


controversies may have hastened the 
festivities. 
ure of Lee has so far been carved, 


there will be other unveilings for Davis 
and Jackson. 

Even if it were desirable to do so it 
would be unfair to criticize the monu- 
ment in its present state. And monu- 
ments in America are almost always 
more fitting topics for the historian 
and sociologist than for the critic. If 
one may judge from the model the 
Stone Mountain group will not be an 
exception to this general rule. 

Popular discussion of the monument 
seems largely confined to its size and 
The 
men who can perch on General Lee’s 
the height of the 
length of the horse, seem to provoke 


its political aspect. number of 


nose, the figure, 


respectful awe, especially among those 
who have forgotten the rock-cut tombs 


and temples of Egypt. 

The Egyptian comparison is valu- 
dble, also, in other respects than that 
of size. It is the generally accepted 
theory that the poses of the figures in 
Egyptian reliefs were made conven- 
tional because of a religious desire to 
indicate the distinction between gods 
and men. 

So far as we know the suggestion 
has not been made that the first Egyp- 
tian Art Commissioners were sagacious 
and talented men who developed an ar- 
bitrary and obligatory style which per- 
mitted the genius to achieve magnifi- 
cent results but prevented the ordinary 
stone cutter from defacing good mate- 
rials with the unconfined expression of 
his personal inadequacies. 

The Stone Mountain project has em- 
phasized one other serious problem 
which faces artists, collectors and art 
commissions. The relative merits of 


“THE DANCER” 





| 
| 
| 








Pastel b 


y HENRI 


MATISSE 


Included in the current exhibition of modern French art at the Reinhardt Galleries 


ticular case or of their work, here or 
elsewhere, does not enter into the dis- 
cussion. Only the fact that a second 
man was chosen to complete the work 


that another had begun and that the 


Perhaps, since only the fig-| Work of the first was demolished is 


important. The case itself may be dis- 


missed. The thing is done and cannot 
now be 
involved is one of the most funda- 
toward works 


An 


lish court decision maintains that only 


mental in our relations 


of sculpture and painting. Eng- 


its creator has a right to alter or de- 
stroy a painting or piece of sculpture. 
In France the court has decided that 
an artist is the only person who may 
change his work. 
ership does not affect the case in any 
way. But even without legal authority, 
the validity of the contention should be 
immediately apparent. 
a painting and later finds that he does 
not like the color, the drawing of a 
face or feels that an additional tree 
would be an improvement he has no 
ethical and probably no legal right to 
alter the picture without the artist's 
He may sell it, put it in his 
curtain over it, but 


approval. 
cellar or draw a 


there can be no justificaion for chang- | 


ing or mutilating it. Many thoroughly 
reputable persons disapprove of Michel- 
angelo’s “David.” Shall they, on that 
account, be allowed to put it right? 





DIE DEUTSCHEN BILDTEP.- 
PICHE DES MITTELALTERS 


By Betty Kurth. Anton Schroll and 
Company, Vienna. 3 volumes. 9 
text illustrations. 344 plates. 


By Dr. Puyiitis ACKERMAN 
The geographical world has now been 
so thoroughly explored there are almost 
no uncharted areas left to seem tempt- 
The 


however, has still its unsurveyed isles if 


ingly romantic. historical world, 


reconsidered, but the principle | 


The matter of own- | 


If a man buys | 
coveries of three kinds: of pieces hitherto | 


being investigated and systematically ex- 
Kurth 


completely 


posed. Thus Dr. Betty has now 


published a thorough and 
documented study of early German tap- 
estries, the last field in the history of 
tapestries to be surveyed exhaustively. 
To be sure there has been a bibliography 
on early German tapestries. Quite an 
titles on the subject 
But 


represent 


imposing array of 
might be brought together. prac- 


tically all of them would 


cursory remarks on a given piece or 


group of pieces. Even the one notable 
book of prior date on the subject, the 
Dr. 


Historical 


publication of Burckhardt, director 


of the Basle Museum, made 





no attempt to be complete. Now Dr. 
Kurth in her Deutschen Wandteppiche | 


| has been both all-inclusive and systematic. 
Because the work is so thorough there 
are discoveries in_ it, 


many new 


quite unknown or unpublished; of facts 


about pieces that were known, the identi- 
fication of coats of arms that help to 
localize the type or of inventory items 
that throw more light on the history of 
the industry and finally, and most basic 
of all, of 


German Gothic tapestry as a whole and 


the esthetic significance of 





of certain specific types. 

| The 

| portant piece hitherto unknown that Dr. 
Kurth has brought to light is a small 
| fragment with the heads of the Virgin 
}and Child which is in the Iklé Collec- 
| tion. 


most interesting and most im- 


The piece is very early, certainly 
in the XIVth century, perhaps compara- 


|tively early in the century, but we have | 


too little knowledge of the work of that 


|time to date it accurately. 
| 





| starred ground in the Metropolitan Mu- 





composed of two fragments with four 


| saints in the German National Museum | 
the two sculptors involved in this par- not continents, though these too are fast! of Nuremburg. 


The group has been 


dis- | 


It belongs to | 
|a type of which two others were already | 
|known, the Crucifixion with Saints on a 


seum and a piece closely related to this | 


and remains a mystery. Dr. Kurth gives 


it to Germany but it may equally if not 


more plausibly be given to France for 


there are close similarities with the 


Presentation in the Temple in the Cin- 
quantenaire Museum which has been uni- 
versally acknowledged as French and 
generally considered the earliest existing 
I’rench tapestry. This similarity is espe- 
cially evident in the newly-published Iklé 
piece so that in bringing this to the 
attention of students Dr. Kurth has not 
only added to the material of a period 
of which all too little remains, but has 
| perhaps supplied the clue for disproving 
|} her own attribution. 

The Dr. 


Kurth has brought together, including a 


many detailed facts that 


| eo 8 
|great many new ones, are of interest 


| only to the specialist but the third type 
book 
rather than specifically expounds, of the 


Gothic 


of discovery which . her implies 


esthetic value of German tap- 


estries, is of general interest. Granted 


| that these tapestries are all more or less 
|crude, there is nevertheless in many of 


|them, notably many of the early Frankish 


| pieces, a vivacious directness of expres- 


sion and an ingenious arrangement of 


| 
| 


decorative elements which give them a 


| legitimate artistic quality; and in others | 
| 


ithere is a naivete and an unconscious 


| humor which, even if they are the result 
of accident and ineptness, are nonethe- 
| less delightful. 

The work which is in three volumes is 
fully illustrated with well printed plates, 
very few of them unfortunately in color, 


| but all adequate in clarity and scale; and | 


| 


all of the documents referred to are given 
in full. Thus this will be 
years to come the basic reference on the 
| subject, both for the specialists working 
in the history of textiles or of early Ger- 
man crafts and 


work 


for the more general 
student who wants to explore an enter- 
taining field of folk art. 


for | 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
THE BURLINGTON 


LONDON.—Patrons and well wishers 
of the Burlington Magazine gathered at 
the Café Royal recently at the invitation 
celebrate the 25th 


of the directors to 


birthday of the journal which devotes 


itself exclusively to art. It was in every 
sense a birthday party over which Mr, 
Roger Fry presided, the centre table being 
devoted to the traditional burning of 
candles—one for each year of the maga- 
zine’s existence. 

Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., re- 
sponding to the toast of “The Guests,” 
proposed by Mr. R. R. Tatlock, said 
nothing was more important at the pres- 
ent moment and nothing of greater na- 
tional than to discover how it 
would be possible to join the scholarship 
of the Burlington Magazine with the sort 


not of a Christian 


concern 


of vague endeavor, 
life—which was not always the same— 
but of the artistic life of the man in the 
street. It the 
corner of Trafalgar Square and to be- 
hold the stream of men and 
women of all life 
along without a thought among them that 
up a few steps quite near them there 


was tragic to stand at 


passing 


ranks of hurrying 


was a realm of soothing peace and in- 
spired beauty—a realm which was their 
inheritance if they only had the intelli- 
gence and imagination to grasp it as their 
own. He wished the Burlington Maga- 
sine or The Daily Telegraph would con- 
stimulate and guide 
people to be 


tinue to instruct, 


those passing masses of 
aware of the wonderful richness of their 
inheritance. (Hear, hear.) 

The toast of the “Art Collector,” “a 
very remarkable species,” as he described 
them, was submitted by the chairman. 

Viscount Lee of Fareham, responding 
on behalf of “that small and persecuted 
band represented here,” said he could not 
agree with Mr. MacDonald's description 
of art as calm and serene. 
the 
art, a truth well exemplified in the pages 
of the Burlington. 


In his opin- 


ion, controversy was very soul of 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, proposing the 
toast of “The Sister Arts,” confessed that 


from his earliest moments he had been 
exposed to the evil influences of the time 
in which he was born. He came at the 
back-end of a large and argumentative 
family, and even at the age of eight he 
remembered being asked to make up his 
mind which he liked Landseer's 
“Dignity and Impudence” or Holman 
Hunt's “Light of the World.” (Laughter ) 
At 10 years of age, being provided with 
a catalogue and a H.B. pencil, he was 


best, 


told to go to the Academy and mark the 


pictures he liked best. 
“ht. 4s 
being 


nonsense to say were not 
Mr. Birrell, 
“There was Ruskin 
and behind him 


Carlyle. 


we 
educated,” observed 
laughter. 
thundering away at us, 


dark 


amidst 


the shadow of Thomas 


| That is what I had to do at the Academy 


of 1860, and when I got home with my 
marked, my favorite picture, 
I remember, was the work of a lady 
artist, whose name I have forgotten, and 


catalogue 


depicted a fine pussy-cat, beautifully 
glancing over the edge of a_ wicker 
basket.” (Laughter) 

Mr. E. M. Forster responded. 


The toast of “The Burlington Maga- 
proposed by Sir Martin Conway, 
M.P., was acknowledged by Sir Charles 
Holmes, director of the National Gallery. 


sine,” 


Amongst those also present were: 


‘Viscount D’Abernon, Sir Robert and Lady 
Witt, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon- 


es sng Dodgson, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Stables, Mr. Emery Walker, Mr. W. Perceval 
Yetts, Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, Mr. 


| W. G. Constable, Mrs. D. S. MacColl, Mr. G. 


F. Hill, Mr. T. A. Joyce, Mr. A. F. Kendrick, 


Mr. Bernard Rackham, Mr. R._ Henniker- 
| Heaton, Mr. H. C. Collins Baker, Mr. A. M. 
Daniel, Lady de Grimston, Mr. C. J. Camp, 


Mr. Max Rothschild, Countess Olga Obilinski, 
Mr. Charles Aitken, Lord Gerald Wellesley, 
Lieut.-Colonel E. . Lawson, Mrs. R. . 
Tatlock, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Tatlock, the Hon. 
Evan Charteris, Mr. L. de Sieveking, Mr- 
H. G. Wells, the Hon. Mrs. Henry McLaren, 
Mr. Francis Birrell, Lady Colefax, Mr. Thomas 
Bodkin, Mr. Alec Martin, Mr. A. C. R. Carter, 
Mr. H. Clifford-Smith, Mr. A. M. Hind, 
Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, Mr. A. M. Daniel 
and Mrs. Oliver St. John. 
—From the Daily Telegraph. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 








LARS HOSTRUP | 
WILLIAM T. ALDRICH 
Ferargil Galleries 
[wo water colorists, Lars Hostrup 
nd William T. Aldrich, are exhibiting 
in the first floor at the Ferargil Gal- 
while the lower regions are de- 
to a large display of garden 
including the work of its 
most distinguished devotees. Mr. 
Aldrich belongs temperamentally to 
the New England school of water color 
Mr. Hostrup is much more 
courageous and has infinitely more feel- 
for the 
possibilities of his medium. 
with a full brush, 


leries, 
voted 
sculpture, 


painting; 


coloristic 
He works 
letting tone run into 
tone and seldom succumbs to the temp- 


ing expressive and 


tation of linear definition of forms that 


be rendered more 


may suggestively in 
color. A study of pine trees is espe- 
cially good in its feeling of density, 
while a harbor scene with reflected 


piles presents the artist with a theme 
of boldly merging and shifting color 
values. Some Moroccan and Algerian 
scenes are also included, among which 
the view of a doorway uses most ef- 
fectively an opalescent range of color. 

Boats are a favorite theme with the 
more timid Mr. Aldrich, and are han- 
dled sometimes in the nautical, some- 
times in the decorative spirit. One of 
these, a ship under full sail, straining | 
backw ard against the wind, has nice 
movement. Several others, in which| v 
the artist has not gripped his brush 


| color, are pleasant. 
lof some cliffs, 
| interior and a portrait complete the ex- 


too tightly nor been fearful of running 
A well 


a few 


done study 
snow scenes, an 
hibition. 

The Ferargil Spring Sculpture show, 
which is in full swing downstairs, 
cludes Pans, nymphs, and 
phins, cupids and tortoises and other 
fountain and sun dial motives by many 
well-known artists. 


in- 


boys 


Among the works by the _ better- 
known practitioners of this art are 
“Shivering Girl,” a fountain by Mal- 


vina Hoffman; “Joy of the Water,” by 
Harriett Frishmuth; “Glint of the Sea,” 
Chester Beach; “Oriental Sundial,” by 
“Rabbit Baby” “Sea- 
horse Sundial,” by Brenda Putnam and 
“Pigeon Baby” by Joan Hartley. Two 
sculptures by Seymour Fox and a terra 
cotta panel for a garden wall by Eliza- 
beth Chase appeared to us the most 
interesting as art, even though they 
may not be quite as cute in the garden 
as some of the other exhibits. 


by 


Paul Manship; and 


HAYLEY LEVER 
Macbeth Galleries 


There are now on view at the Mac- 
beth Galleries until the end of April a 


group of paintings of St. Ives by Hay- | 
ley Lever, only two or three of which | 


| have been exhibited before. These can- | 
“ases are a small Cornish series which | 
Lever left behind him in England some 
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dol- | 


| years ago and were discovered by one 
of the artist’s friends, who insisted that 
they be brought to America. As the 
majority of Lever’s early St. Ives paint- 
ings are now scattered about this coun- 
try in prominent museums and private 
collections, the present showing should 
| arouse great interest among the artist's 
many admirers. 

The finest of the paintings on view 
“Terraced Houses,” 
picturesqueness of subject 
matter is fully enforced by a carefully 


seemed to us the 


in which 


worked out pattern and by clever use| 


of color accents. The diagonal bodies 
the drawn up the beach 
painted in a black of lacquer-like 
and The ter- 
raced bank across the river is done in 


of boats on 
are 
smoothness brilliance. 
decisive drawing, 
the rhythm of peaked roofs whose inter- 
mittent reds re-echo similar color notes 
in the boats across the river. For the 
rest, there are fishing smacks, seen in 
morning light, sunset and evening, 
paintings of the harbor and the quaint 
old church and a large canvas of the 
Great Western Railway Viaduct in 
Cornwall in which the design is domi- 
nated by the great curves of the bridge. 
Another large canvas, entitled “Storm,” 
more ambitious than many of the 
little sailing pictures, but it lacks their 
charm. 


is 


PAINTINGS OF CENTRAL 
PARK 
| Marie Sterner Gallery 


| The season’s swan song ches Marie 
| Sterner consists of a score of canvases 
more or less concerned with Central 
| Park. 
The artists to depict this patch of 
| denatured nature upon the city’s barren 
|breast are Carl Sprinchorn, H. Devitt 
Welsh and Simka Simkhovitch. The 
Welsh exhibits are pleasantly colorful, 
the Sprinchorns such literal transcrip- 
tions that it is doubtful if they will 
flutter the breasts of any but the pro- 
prietors of the Sherry-Netherlands, 
The several canvases by  Simka 
Simkhovitch afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to revalue an artist whose first 
one man show was held in these gal- 
leries just a year ago. - Among the 
newer pieces “The House Opposite” 
quite holds its own and this combina- 
tion of almost geometric design with 
grey-green Corot coloring is as satisfy- 
ing as when first seen. The other can- 
vases include two decorative equestrian 


and coat, suggestive of Derain in its 
compact solidity and a still-life of flow- 
ers and fruit which is as pleasing as it 
is misplaced. 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
JER IME MYERS 
3abcock Galleries 
For those in search of the familiar 
Hawthorne, the watercolors now on view 
at the Babcock Galleries will prove some- 


'| what of a disappointment but for those 


who have no parti pris these vigorous 
and colorful notations will give a wel- 
come fillip to the fast waning season. 

Mr. Hawthorne, in essaying watercolor, 
has equipped himself with a new palette 
and entirely turned his back on the anec- 
dotal. The results quite warrant the 
volte face. There is not in the present 
showing one dull or lifeless piece. Each 
is a moment’s sturdy monument to 
changing skies and shifting seas, a well- 
constructed sonnet to the sun. 

The portrait drawings of Jerome Myers 
vary from two excellent self portraits 
and several good male interpretations to 








with emphasis upon | 





pieces, a portrait of a child in a red hat | 





of Miss Helen Chandler which 
only a mother could love—or recognize. 
The portraits of Roscoe Brink and Jack 
Sparrow are well characterized but not 
Mr. Myers 
is to be congratulated on belonging to 


that fortunate class of artists who are 
never without a model while there is 
a mirror handy. 


a study 


as keen as the self studies. 


FLORANCE WATERBURY 
Montross Galleries 


Paintings and screens of Chinese sub- 
jects or in her conception of the Chi- 
nese manner by Florance Waterbury 
are now on exhibition at the Montross 
Galleries. Miss Waterbury seems to 


have acquired an appreciation of the 
more delicate aspects of Chinese art 
and her best pictures are drawn and 


painted with commendable restraint. 


MAURICE BECKER 
New Art Circle 


Bermuda in water colors and oils 


form Maurice Becker's present exhibi- 
tion, the third one-man show he has 
held at the New Art Circle. From the 


evidence of Mr. Becker’s oils, one must 
judge that Bermuda and bathing are 
almost synonymous, for with the ex- 
ception of a few negro subjects, the ex- 
hibition made up of beach scenes. 
If there are other so-called picturesque 
subjects on the island, it 
quite as well that Mr. Becker has left 
them to other artists, for in these can- 
vases he seems tremendously at ease, 
tremendously himself. The lessons 
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Becker’ has learned from Cezanne are 
here well digested; everywhere color 
functions in the creating of forms 
which, despite their almost entire lack 
of linear definition, are firm and plastic. 
In a catalogueless and titleless exhibi- 
tion it is difficult to single out definite 
canvases, but we recall particularly a 
painting of a man diving and another 
of reclining bathers in which the group- 


ing of figures is developed into a stun- 
ning pattern. Among the negro sub- 
jects, the liveliest is a Baptism and the 
finest a group composition against a 





is perhaps | 


background in which a rather dazzling 
white is strikingly used. A single por- 
trait is gy in the show, the por- 
trait of a dark-haired woman, whose 
bluish akc dress determines the color 
values of the composition. 


FREDERIC SOLDWEDEL 
Ackermann Galleries 


Mr. Frederic Soldwedel, who is now 


| showing some fifty water colors at the 


Ackermann Galleries, 
his talent to the painting of swans. 
As a naturalist, the artist records with 
apparent authority all the more im- 
portant pursuits of a busy swan, such 
/as nesting, sunning, feeding, foraging, 
|watching, trailing, rounding up and 
contemplation. As an artist, with con- 
siderable feeling for decorative design, 
Mr. Soldwedel delights in the grace- 
|fully fantastic silhouette of the swan 
jupon blue waters, or in patterned 
groupings of the birds in such themes 
as “Triangle.” The most attractive 
(Continued on page 12) 
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EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 11) 





and unusual of his swan _ subjects 
weaves the amusing reflection of body 
and long curved neck into an attractive 
design. A smaller series of Mr. Sold- 
wedel’s water colors are devoted to the 
tropics, which have inspired one of the 
best things in the show—a great tree 
hung with flowering vines, rendered in 
bold splashings of color. The boat 
subjects are sometimes done with a 
rather tight line and betray consider- 
able nautical knowledge, which occa- 
sionally interferes with poetic effect. 
On the whole the exhibition with its 
recurring notes of jade green and blue 
and its strong decorative feeling makes 
ensemble. In several of 
the water colors, especially “Beach 
Grasses,” “Pond Lillies” and “Wet 
Day” one feels Mr. Soldwedel’s debt to 
Japanese art in the handling of such 
themes with delicacy of line and tactful 
omission. 


an effective 


PARISIAN SHOW 
AT CARNAVALET 


PARIS.—M. Doumergue visited the 
Carnavalet Museum last week and 
opened an exhibition entitled “Parisian 
Life during the XIIIth Century.” If the 
exhibition does not quite fulfill the prom- 
ise of ite name, this is due to an absence 
rather of variety than of quality in the 
exhibits. M. Roubiquet, the curator of 
the Carnavalet, has got together primarily 
an exhibition of French XVIIIth cen- 
tury genre painting. In this field, the 
generosity of collectors and the collabora- 





‘Puget Sound’ and ‘Mt. Hood’ by Marie 
Haughton Spaeth, small canvases, but 
giving the great spaces of the western 
landscape. Josephine Barnard sends a 
Woodstock roadway in full summer foli- 
age; another Woodstock subject is by 
Marion Bullard in which the contours of 
the thountains, the angles of the houses 
and the foliage of the trees are rendered 
by the well considered accents. Other 
landscapes are contributed by Helen 
Hamilton, ‘The Old Mill’ admirable for 
its solidity, St. Ives’ by Martha W. 
Belcher, ‘The Quiet Hour’ by Caroline 
W. Pitkin, a serene evening landscape, 
Josephine Pitkin Newton, ‘Cape Breton 





tion of other museums have permitted 
him to supply the public with a rare | 
opportunity to study the smaller works of | 
the XVIIIth century French masters. | 


The national museum has lent two can- | 
vases by Lancret, “Le Jeu de Colin-| 





Maillard,’ and the particularly fine 
“L’Attache du Patin,” bought by the | 
Comte de Tessin for Queen Louise- | 


Ulrique of Sweden in 1741. From the | 
same source comes Boucher’s “La mar- | 
chande de modes,” pendant to “Le| 


Déjeunere” in the Louvre. It is that | 





CHARLES S. CHAPMAN 
ARTHUR CRISP 


Grand Central Galleries 


The onset of Spring has in no way | 
the activities of the Grand| 
Besides the exhibi- | 


lessened 
Central Galleries. 
tion of rooms executed by the mem- 
bers of the Women Decorators’ Club | 
of New York and the colorful can-| 
vases of George Elmer Browne, two 
new exhibitions were inaugurated on 
April 10 to continue until April 21. 
The decorative panels and hangings 
of Arthur Crisp include silk and velvet | 
hangings, a_ fourfold and | 
sketches for decorations and embroid-| 
eries, the last mentioned being exe- 
cuted by Mary Ellen Crisp from de- 
signs by Mr. Crisp. The artist is at his 
best in the romantic and allegorical 
series and least successful when he at- 
tempts satirical comment on the pass- 
ing American show or Biblical pun 





screen 


“douceur de vivre” which disappeared for | 
ever with the Revolution that these gay | 
and delicate pictures illustrate and evoke. | 


| Olivier shows us the Princesse de Conti | 


at her toilette, a poet reading her his | 
verses, a milliner showing her the latest | 
wares. QOudry has painted the tame birds | 
of Madame de Pompadour; Watteau a/| 
“Conseil de la Toilette.” Everyone is | 
beautiful, everyone is gay, life is made | 
up of fétes and gallant adventures. 

Only occasionally are we taken from| 


Islands.’ Christina Morton dominates one 
wall with a portrait of a young violinist 
in a green gown, which forms a pleasing 
pattern of color against a flowered back- 
ground. Hilda Belcher sends a charming 
portrait of a child. Emily Nichols Hatch 
sends a portrait of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, striking for its likeness and char- 
acter of the sitter. A number of inter- 


‘esting flower subjects are contributed. 
Among them are Helena W. Miller's 
‘Marigolds,' Edith Penman’s ‘Cottage 


Flowers’ and Frances Ferguson’s colorful 
bowl of ‘Summer Flowers.’ Miss Fer- 
guson also sends an amusing ‘Tourna- 
ment’ of toy knights against a bold red 
background.” 


DAVIES AQUATINTS 
SHOWN AT FERARGIL 


In the Ferargil etching rooms there 
are to be seen the exclusive aquatints 
in color by Arthur B. Davies, the eight 
subjects as follows: Amethyst and 








| Aubin 


the elegant seclusion of the alcove and | Emerald, On the Beach, Moonlight on 
the boudoir to experience the rougher | the Grassy Bank, Figures Against 
contacts of everyday life. Chardin re- | Green, Tragic Figure, Uprising Au- 
minds us with his “Pourvoyeuse” that|!tumn Mists and Rondo. 
even the delicacy of XVIIIth century! These prints, under the direction of 
beauty had to be nourished, and Saint-| Miss Catherine Davis, are shown for 
shows us that in jostling and|the first time. Mr. Davies as usual 


| pushing, the public who attended the|has made a coup, as nothing exists like 


sales at the Hotel Aligne was no less|them, in new and interesting color 
violent than its descendants at the Hotel | fabric. 

Drouot today. Jeurat, again, with his Mr. F. N. Price says, “I consider 
“Transport des filles a I’hopital,” recalls | this exposition of these limited and ex- 
the departure for Louisiana described by | clusive prints nothing short of a great 
the Abbé Prévost in “Manon Lescaut.” | art event, and we are most fortunate in 
The transition from the XVIIIth to the| presenting them.” 





making. 

When seen by THe Art News repre- 
sentative the “water oils” of Charles 
S. Chapman were uncatalogued. This 
in no way detracted from our pleasure 
in Mr. Chapman’s highly decorative 
and richly colorful concepts but ren- 


artist achieves his charming effects. 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
SARAH E. HANLEY 


Anderson Galleries 





An exhibition of paintings, sculp- 
|ture and etchings by members of the 
American Woman's Association is now 
on view at the Anderson Galleries. 
Among the less depressing exhibits are 
| Cecil Clark Davis’ portrait of Mrs. 
Rosamond de Kalb, Lauren Ford’s bed- 
time version of a Rousseau jungle and 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney’s marble 
head of a nun. Other exhibitors are 
Ruth Payne Burgess, Lucile Howard, 
Harriet Ford, Emma Fordyce MacRae, 
Jane Peterson and M. Elizabeth Price 
(who is also chairman of the committee 
on art). Miss Anne Morgan is presi- 
dent of the board of directors. 

Also on exhibition are paintings by 
Sarah E. Hanley. In the foreword to 
her catalog Miss Hanley states that her 
purpose in displaying her work “is that 
those who see it will be influenced to 
do as I have done and paint for the 
great pleasure they find in it.” Al- 
though Miss Hanley goes on to state 
that her “experiments in color, form 
and mass have given her greater appre- 
ciation of the fine things of life’ we 
are doubtful if the eighty-nine exhibits 
in the present show will gather many 
recruits. 











ders impossible an account of how the | 





| XIXth century is well illustrated by 
| Boilly’s watercolors of street and café STUARTS SOLD FROM 
EHRICH SHOW 


scenes during the Napoleonic period. 
| Particularly interesting is his sketch of 
| the crowd looking at David’s picture of | 
| the coronation of the Emperor. Among | 
| the onlookers are Houdon, Gérard, Gros,| Two portraits by Gilbert Stuart, fa- 
and Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, a small and| mous early American portrait painter, 
| vivacious figure, hardly recognizable as| have recently been purchased for her 
| the original of the well-known self por- New York home by Mrs. Peter Cooper 





| traits. Hewitt. 

| Among the furniture and_ bibelots They are the portraits of John 
\which contribute an important part to| Logan, “The King’s Seal Cutter,” 
the somewhat incomplete picture of | painted in Dublin in 1790, and of a 


XVIIIth century, Paris, the most not-| member of the Webb family, and were 
able object, is a lit de parade of the| Purchased from the Erich Galleries 
reign of Louis XVI, with tester and| while they were being shown in the 
bedspread embroidered with peacocks by|tecent centennial exhibition of the 
Philippe de Lassalle. Mme. du Barry’s| Works of Gilbert Stuart. ‘ 

nécessaire de voyage in silver gilt and| “fhese two charming portraits of 
Sévres porcelain arouses a certain senti-| young Irish gentlemen represent Gil- 
mental curiosity, and a pump to create| bert Stuart at his best,” Mr. Walter 
a vacuum under a bell-glass shows how | Ehrich said, in confirming the news of 
beauty may be combined with an object | the sale. “When Stuart went to Ire- 
of scientific research—From the Times,| land he was fresh from the influence © 
London. | Benjamin West and the great English 


| portrait painters. He was young, 7 
WOMEN ARTISTS’ |thusiastic and already painting bril- 
EXHIBITION OPEN 


liantly. His success during this period 
led to his commission by Lord Lans- 

The National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors announces that 


downe to go to America to paint Presi- 
its galleries are now open with the Ninth 


dent Washington.” , 
The portraits show each sitter with 
face turned three-quarters to the spec- 
Exhibition of the season. 
“In the first gallery,” according to the 
statement given out, “is a Memorial group 


tator—Stuart’s favorite pose for his 
subjects. Logan is looking toward the 
of the work of Helen M. MacCarthy, in- 
cluding landscapes and still life. In the 


right and Webb toward the left, 80 
that the two face each other, making 4 
same gallery is a still life by Constance 
Curtis, pleasant in its arrangement of 


balanced pair. 
Other important purchases from the 
warm tones. Two monotypes of winter 
by Marion Grey Traver are sensitive 








centennial exhibition were the portrait 
of Major General Henry Dearborn, 
which was purchased by Edsel Ford, 
and the portrait of Mrs. Benjamin Tap- 
Gene- 
There are two landscapes: | alogical and Biographical Society. 





interpretations suggesting the mood of | pen, president of the New York 
new snow. 
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M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


TWELVE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE BUILDING FUND OF THE MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LONDON: 15 Old Bond Street 


INCORPORATED 


14 EAST 57 TH STREET, NEW YORK 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF 


APRIL 16 - 28 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS or HISTORICAL PERSONAGES 











APRIL 11 - MAY 12 
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CAMBON HOLDS 
FINE EXHIBIT 


PARIS.—An exhibition of the high- 
est interest has recently been opened 
at the house of Mr. Arthur Cambon, 7, 
Square de Messine, for the benefit of 
that very deserving institution, the 
Union des Arts. 

The organizer, who is one of the 
foremost archaeologists in Paris, has 
prepared a remarkable exhibition of an- 
cient sculpture, made up of works of 
the highest order, and derived from 
various collections. This is all the 
more interesting by reason of the fact 
that, though Paris has had many exhi- 
bitions of retrospective paintings and 
drawings, it has not seen one of this 
kind for forty years. 

The collection in question brings to- 
gether works ranging from the most 
distant periods to about 1550. In the 
Chaldean section there are some pieces 
dating back to at least the XVIth 
century, B.C. Ancient Egypt is repre- 
sented by a good number of works 
ranging from the IVth to the XVIIIth 
dynasties, with some bas-reliefs roughly 
dashed off, but displaying a remarkable 
modernism, together with some sculp- 








tures in stone, notably an astonishing 
presentment of a young nobleman of 
the XVIIIth dynasty in flintstone—a 
material which is very difficult to work 
upon. The Egyptians of the period 
used powdered diamonds for this 
purpose. 

There is also a fine head of a XIVth 
dynasty princess, with an inscrutable 
expression which recalls the “Joconde.” 
Another interesting exhibit is a stela, or 
pedestal, used for devotions, dating from 
the early centuries of the Egyptian 
Empire, and which brings to the mind 
the weird rites of the period. Virgil, in 
his “Bucolics” refers to such cere- 
monies in the line:— 

Carmina vel coe deducere possunt 

lunam. 

The exhibition is rich in treasures 
from ancient Greece, particularly of the 
Vth century. Among these may be cited 
the “Muse” of Praxias, a statue of 
Aphrodite (from the Lariade collec- 
tion of the school of Calamis, the rival 
of that of Phidias, and a statue of 
Athena which corresponds exactly with 
that which Cicero asked his friend At- 
ticus to bring him from Greece for his 
library. 

After an inspection of the specimens 
of Roman art, represented by bronzes 
from the Jameson, Sambon, and Nan- 
teuil collections, one will pass with in- 
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terest to the first ingenuous efforts of 
the early Christian sculptors. A repre- 
sentative example is the statuette of 
the Good Shepherd (IVth century) 
and great interest will attach to the 
efforts of succeeding centuries, leading 
up to the blossoming of Italian art. 
Many works might be mentioned which 
the visitor will readily discover for 
himself—sculptures by Giovanni Pisano 
— another belonging to the XIIIth 
century Murano school, and a monu- 
nent dating from 1402 and representing 
Duchess Catherine Visconti and her 
son, Giovanni Baptisto de Marco Ro- 
mano. Special mention should be made 
of a superb bust of a man, in which 
the artist shows himself to be the true 
precursor of Michael Angelo. 


REISS PAINTINGS 
AT WANAMAKER’S 


Fifty portraits of American Indians 
by Winold Reiss are to be on exhibition 
in the Belmaison Gallery of Wanamaker’s 
beginning April 14th. All the paintings 
were done by Mr. Reiss while living 
among the survivors of the Blackfeet 
tribes in Montana. They achieved the 
fulfillment of a desire of the late Rod- 
man Wanamaker to preserve a record of 
“The Vanishing Race.” 

Mr. Wanamaker furthered the several 
expeditions to the North American In- 
dians culminating in the opening of the 
New York Indian Memorial authorized 
by Congress in 1913. At the time of the 


expeditions, however, data gained was 
entirely photographic. 

Reiss has a reputation for his modern 
decorative treatments but is even better 








1 | known for his painting of primitive races. 
}| He came here from Munich a number of 
}| years ago to interpret North American 
7| types, and through his work among the 


Indians, Negroes and Mexicans has been 
dubbed “the folk-lorist of the brush and 
palette.” 


VELAZO SALE 
BRINGS $25,435 


Historic Spanish and Inca silver, the 
Ramirez de Velazo collection of 139 
items, was auctioned at the American 
Art Galleries on April 7 and brought 
$25,435. 

A Spanish repoussé and chased silver 
coffer, 34 inches long and 25% inches 
tall, brought $2,900, the highest price 
paid, going to J. N. Mitchell. Mr. 
Mitchell also paid $2,000 for a Spanish 
Inca XVIth century jeweled repoussé 
silver and parcel-gilded bénitier. 

M. H. Martinez paid $1,400 for a 
Spanish Inca pair of repoussé Geen 
doles, the base with an appliqué- 
sheathed Inca angel supporting three 
bobéches for candles. It was a gift to 
the Convent of Las Rosas, Chile, from 
which it was purchased later. 

J. Gomez paid $1,300 for a Spanish 
Inca XVII century jeweled and re- 
poussé silver yerbera with gold ap- 
pliqué. This ovoid-shaped casket is 
inset with diamonds and - rubies; its 
handles are in the shape of birds’ heads. 
The gadrooned-domed cover shows 











similar bird crestings and floral festoons. 





COMING AUCTIONS 








AMERICAN ArT ASSOCIATION 


GARY LIBRARY 
Exhibition, April 14 
Sale, April 23 

In addition to the famous Art collec- 
tion of the late Judge Gary, the American 
Art Tssociation will sell his library 
with addtions, on the afternoon and 
evening of April 23. 

Comprising library sets, fine bindings 
and sporting books the following items 
are outstanding: A complete set of the 
Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gasette 
including the rare June number with a 
complete series of colored and plain plates 


by Alken, Cruikshank and others, a first 
issue of the first edition of the Decameron 
in English; a leaf of the original auto- 
graphed manuscript of Conrad’s novel, 
Chance; a presentation proof copy of 
John Constable’s English Landscapes, 
being a series of forty engravings with 
five additional mezzotints; an original 
leaf from the 42-line Bible, commonly 
called the Gutenberg Bible; the complete 
first issue of Charles Lamb’s Elia, essays 
which have appeared under that signature 








in the London magazine; and Shelley’s 
rare first issue of Prometheus Unbound. 

Other items of interest are the sumptu- 
ously bound Sun Dial edition of the 
works of Conrad, the first American edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’ American Notes, 
a series of the writings of Dr. Doran, 
the Manaton edition of Galsworthy, a 
large paper Lafcadio Hearn and a fine 
collected set of first editions of J. A. 
Symonds. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


WILLIAMS MARINE 
COLLECTION 
Exhibition from April 14 
Sale April 17 and 18 
The marine collection of the late 
Max Williams will be sold at the An- 
derson Galleries on the evenings of 
April 17 and 18. The collection in- 
cludes ship models and _figureheads, 
china with marine decorations, books 
on marine history, paintings, color 
prints and divers curios and relics of 

marine interest. 

Of outstanding interest among the 
ship models are two Spanish galleons 
and a very rare boxwood model of a 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 
French ship of the line. The last men- 
tioned, which is completely rigged with 
carved stern and quarter galleries and 
ivory figurehead representing Bona- 
parte, carries one hundred and thirty 
guns and complete deck impedimenta 


and shows the Consecration by the 
Bishop (in red robes) accompanied by 
eleven of his priests. When wound up 
the ship revolves and a carillon, such as 
was customary on such occasions, is 
played. 

One of the two Spanish pieces is an 
extremely early votive dating from the 
early XVIth century. It was found in 
an ancient chapel near Burgos and is a 
unique marine item of the utmost im- 
portance; no other example of so early 
a date being known. Like those of a 
later period, the model was made by 
seamen as an offering for a safe return 
from a perilous voyage and hung in the 
church. With the exception of the 
sails, no restorations have been made. 
The “Casa Fuca” galleon dates from 
the early part of the XVIIth century 
and is of particular interest because of 


the carved figures of XVIIth century 
knights. The Navigating Officer is 
striking the sun with the old staff 


which was obsolete after 1700, at which 


time the quadrant came into use. The 
“Casa Fuca” was decorated with the 
Aragon Arms, and carried Royal Let- 


ters of Marque from the King of Spain. 
The present model which has been in 
the hands of an old Spanish family in 
New Orleans for several generations 
was quite evidently also made as a 
votive offering. 

The most important item in the 
group of figurehead is the exquisitely 
carved heroic size full-length figure of 
Andrew Jackson, from the United 
States frigate, “Constitution.” 

This figurehead of Andrew Jackson 
was placed on the frigate ‘“Constitu- 
tion” about the first of May, 1834. The 
head was sawed off on the night of 
Wednesday, July 2, 1834, as she was 
moored off Charlestown Navy Yard 
between two seventy-fours, the “Inde- 
pendence” and the “Columbus.” After 
the decapitation the head disappeared 
for more than twenty years, but was 
finally discovered. Twenty-seven years 
afterwards it was restored to its origi- 
nal place and exhibited at Willowdale 
Park, Lowell, Mass, July 1861, at 
which place it remained on view until 
about 1925, when the estate of Jona- 
than Bowers, to which it belonged, was 
liquidated. It is by all means the most 
important naval item of Americana that 
ever has been offered to the public. 

The color prints contain many rare 
items and the china, the only perfect 
set of ten-inch whaling plates known 
to be in existence, of early Delft 
Faience, with the mark of WVDB and 
the date 1761. 





SoTHEBY’s, LONDON 
SCARBOROUGH-GERARD 
KNOWLES LIBRARY 
Sale April 30, May 1, 2 and 3 
Printed books, manuscripts, autograph 
letters and historical documents, oriental 
manuscripts and miniatures, the property 
of the Countess of Scarborough, Lady 
Gerald and the late Sir James Knowles 
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will be sold at Sotheby’s on April 30 and | 


May 1, 2 and 3 

The collection also includes rare New 
England tracts, voyages and travels of 
the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, early 
works relating to Mary Queen of Scots, 
the Atlantic Neptune and other charts 
and maps of America, Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels, Vol. I, 1726, on large paper and 
a remarkable collection of autograph 
manuscripts and unrecorded trial editions 
of works by Alfred Lord Tennyson, in- 
cluding the complete manuscript of The 
Last Tournament. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 














AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
_ Madison Avenue and 57th Street 
April 19, 20, 21—The art collection of the late 
Elbert H. Gary. 
April 20, evening—The painting collection of 
the late Elbert H. Gary. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 
Park Avenue and 59th Street 
April 17, 18—The marine collection of the late 
Max Williams 
April 20, 21—Cypriote and classical antiquities, 
duplicates of the Cesnola and other collec- 
tions (Part II), sold by order of the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


FIFTH AVENUE AUCTION ROOM 
341 Fourth Avenue 


April 18, 19, 20—-Household furnishings, paint 


ings, rugs, objects of art, etc. 
PLAZA ART ROOMS 
9-13 East 59th Street 
April 20, 21—Old English silver, part of the 
stock of the Palm Beach euaiilichant of 
James Robinson. 
April 18, 19—Jewelry, the property of Henry 


Meyer of 527 Fifth Avenue. 

RAINS GALLERIES 

3 East 5ist Street 
April 18, 19, 20, 21—Oil paintings from the 
collection of Arthur Forrest and antique fur 
niture, part of the collection of Mrs. Richard 
T. Wilson. 
SILO AUCTION ROOMS 
40 East 45th Street 


April 20—Sporting books and oil gatetinge. 


AUCTION REPORTS 


LA MONTE PRINTS 


American Art Association—Woodcuts, engrav 
ings and etchings, the collection formed by 
the late George M. La Monte, was sold on 
April 4th, bringing a total of $52,195.00. 
Important items and their purchasers follow: 

47—Bone, Muirhead, Rainy Night in Rome, 
drypoint, 1913, published state of fine early 
proof; Schwartz Galleries $1,200 

51—Bone, Muirhead, Tagore, drypoint, 1926, 


Kraushaar Gal- 


pepares state of fine proof; 
i $900 


eries 


63—Cameron, David Young, Canongate, Tol- 
booth, drypoint, third state of three of very 
fine proof; Arthur Swann $910 
101—Durer, Albrecht, The Assumption of the 
Virgin, woodcut, 1510, superb proof before 
the text; Arthur Swann $725 
106—Durer, Albrecht, The Virgin with the 


Locust, engraving, early state beautiful proof; 
Knoedler & Company g ,700 
149—McBey, ames, Penzance, etching and 
ois poe 1 nublishes state of beautiful rich 
proof; eppel & Company $1,350 
158 ~ Dat Charles, La Pompe Notre Dame, 
etching, sixth state of nine of very fine proof 
on papier verdatre; F. W. Bacon 100 
159—Meryon, Charles, Le Pont Neuf, etching, 
fifth state of ten, very fine press on papier 
verdatre; Harlow, McDonald & Company, 
$1,000 


180—Van Rijn, Rembrandt, Beggars at the 
Door of a House, etching, signed 1648, very 
fine proof; Charles Sessler $1,000 
181—Van, ‘Rijn, Rembrandt, Landscape with 
three Cottages, etching, signed 1650, very 
good proof; Charles Sessler $1,300 





DILLEY RUGS 


American Art Association—Antique and semi- 
antique Oriental rugs, the collection of Mr. 
Arthur Urbane Dilley of New York City, 
were sold on April 4th and Sth, bringing 
a grand total of $49,430.00 Import ant items 
and their purchasers follow: 


49—Chinese carpet, size 20 feet 1 inch x 12 


feet; Hoyt Miller $850 
50—Chinese carpet, size 22 inches x 14 feet; 
Hoyt Miller $450 


56—Saraband carpet, size 16 feet 7 inches x 6 
feet 6 inches; Lichenstein. . . $350 
78—Kirman rug, size 13 feet 9 inches x 9 feet 
8 inches; E. R. Bennett $310 
110—North Fereghan rug, 16 feet 1 inch x 6 
feet 3 inches; H. Duva $425 
160—Hereke silk rug, size 4 feet 5 inches x 3 
feet 2 inches; V. Nazarian $750 
174—Bakshis rug, size 10 feet 2 inches x 5 
feet 2 inches; Q. Jones $800 


179—Kir-Shehr rug, size 9 feet 6 inches x 3 
feet 11 inches; Jones 750 
183—Rabat carpet, size 16 feet 10 inches x 5 
feet 6 inches; W. B. Davis 80 
209—Bijar carpet, size 18 feet 10 inches x 7 
feet 2 inches; List $1,300 


213—Agra rug, size 14 feet 9 inches x 11 feet ; 
Sie EN. 45 WEA CN S06 580 ; $1,500 


MARGOLIS Al ANTIQUES 
Anderson Galleries—Antique American and 
English furniture and decorative objects were 
sold by the order of Jacob Margolis on April 





s, bringing a total of $14,110.00. Important 
ems and their purchasers follow : 
“o— Curly maple bonnet-top highboy with Dutch 
feet, American XVIIIth contury j Mr. A, 
D. ‘Compton $500 


64—Chippendale esbereay ‘tray top tripod ta- 


ble, English XVIIIth century i ; Mrs. David 
Tishman ; oveueby $275 
71—Sheraton mahogany ave- part dining table, 
English, circa 1800; Mr. F. ourtney, 
Ln $850 


73—Queen Anne inlaid walnut highboy with 
Dutch feet, American early XVIIIth cen- 
tury; Mr. A. D. Compton... $450 
75—Set of 8 Chippendale mahogany dini 
ese with ladder backs; Mrs. eee Ww. 
elc saee 


76—New England meole chest-ca-chest an 
guste cornice and Dutch feet, American, 
VIIIth century; Mr. F. J. Courtney . $606 


96—Walnut slant- -top New England writing desk 


with blocked interior; The Hayloft $325 
102—Pair of Maple Sheraton four- pont bed- 
steads; Mr. M. Newborg....... , $325 


M. Newborg 


HUTCHINSON HOOKED RUGS 


Anderson Galleries—Hooked rugs collected by 
James L. Hutchinson were sold on April 3 
and 4, bringing a grand total of $9,515.00, 
Important items and their purchasers follow: 


142—-Marine hooked runner or stair carpet, size 
20 feet 5 inches x 2 feet 4% inches; Mrs. 
A. Rathbone $140 


ae >Marine hooked rug, size 3 feet 4 inches 
2 feet 1 inch; Mrs. C. A. Hudson $105 


194 —Room-sized carpet, size 8 feet 9 inches; 
Mr. A. I. Smith $525 


399—-Room-sized carpet, size 7 feet 5 inches x 
4 feet 10 inches; Mrs. A. Rathbone... $180 


GERMANY TO CHECK 
ART SALES TO U. S. 


BERLIN.—The movement in favor of 
a revision of the law for the Protection 
of Valuable Art Objects so that it will 
serve its original purpose of preventing 
the sale of such objects to foreign coun- 
tries has been revived in Germany by 





news of recent purchases by foreign 
lealers. 
The law, which was introduced during 


the inflation period, has never served its 
purpose. Advocates of revision claim 
that it even stimulated the sale of Ger- 
man art treasures abroad. 

The profits made in these transactions 
induce the dealers to sell art objects to 
foreign countries. The extent of these 
profits is revealed by the sale of a valu- 
able picture by Memling, the Flemish 
painter of the XVth century, from the 
collection of the former Duke of Anhalt. 
The Duke sold the picture to a Berlin 
art dealer for 150,000 gold marks, equal 
to £7,500. The dealer resold it imme- 
diately for 400,000 gold marks, equal to 
£20,000. It is now stated to be in the 
collection of Sir Joseph Duveen, priced 
at 1,000,000 gold marks, equal to £50,000. 

Sales of German art treasures to Hol- 
land or Sweden, or any other European 
country, do not ordinarily stir art lovers. 
But most of the really valuable objects of 
art go to these countries only to be trans- 
mitted to the richly-endowed public and 
private collections of the United States. 
In these cases, it is considered, the losses 
of German art treasures can never be 
made good again. 

Recent sales to the United States in- 
clude Rembrandt’s “Christ and_ the 
Samaritan Woman,” and Durer’s “Holy 
Family.” Another very valuable paint- 
ing, “The Crucifixion,” by Mathias 
Gruenewald, is about to be sold to a 
Dutch buyer with the United States as 
its possible destination. 

Then there were the sales of part of 
the valuable collection of the former 
Duke of Anhalt, and of the paintings by 
Granach from the collection of Prince 
Friedrich of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, 
a kinsman of the former Kaiser. The 
works in these two collections have, as 
far as is known, been sold to German 
art dealers. But this, it is claimed, 1s 
only the first step to their sale to foreign 
countries. 

The sale of the collection of the Prince 
Friedrich has aroused widespread criti- 
cism. The Prince, who is extremely rich, 
had asked permission to sell part of the 
collection to enable him to pay taxes 
amounting to 4,000,000 gold marks. 

Permission was asked for the sales of 
the works to the United States. The 
authorities, under pressure of public 
opinion, admitted that the permit had 
been granted. 
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SILVER, JEWELRY 
IN PLAZA SALE 


The Plaza Art Rooms, 9-13 East 59th 
Street, will hold two important sales dur- 
ing the current week. On April 18 and 
19 there will be sold a superb collection 
of jewelry, the property of Henry Meyer, 
of 527 Fifth Avenue, and on April 20 
and 21, a sale of old English silver, part 
of the stock of the Palm Beach establish- 
ment of James Robinson. In the jewelry 
sale are included diamonds, sapphires, 
emeralds, pearls and other stones mounted 





into rings, brooches, pins, necklaces, etc. 
The old English silver sale features old 
Sheffield plate and old English silver of 
the Georgian and Queen Anne periods, 
consisting of candlesticks and candelabra, 
vegetable and entrée dishes, tea and cof- 
fee services, dinner plates and platters, 
centre pieces, mirror plateaus, pistol han- 
dled knives, hot water urns and many 
other pieces of unusual merit and interest. 
The exhibition of both collections will be 
commenced on April 15. 





SAN DIEGO 


With the special exhibitions of the 
immediate future at the Fine Arts Gallery 
will be portraits and studies by Max 
Wieczorek. This showing of his re- 
markably skillful work, combining keen 
characterization with mellow coloring and 
fine decorative effects, will continue 
throughout the month. 

a Se 


Among the additions to the paintings 
and bronzes lent by Dr. and Mrs. L. M. 
Maitland are an etching, in fine state, of 
Rembrandt sketching by an open window, 
and a portrait by Jean Francois. The 
self-portrait by Rembrandt is one of rare 
quality in the shadows as well as in the 
lights. Francois’ painting combines the 
strength, the directness, and simplicity of 
great Dutch work with the grace and ele- 
gance of the French. This presentation 
of a man of middle age, of cultivated 
mind, is almost full face; the eyes look 
directly forward. The modeling, draw- 
ing and coloring are masterly throughout. 

‘eS 


The International Water-Color show 
has elicited favorable comments con- 
stantly. Sculptures by the late Louis 
Saint-Gaudens and by Mrs. Annetta 
Saint-Gaudens are on view. 

: 2 * 

From the 17th of April until the 2nd 
of May there will be the first Salon for 
Pacific Coast workers of the Camera 
Enthusiasts of San Diego. Well toward 
300 entries have come in, many from 
Japanese workers. Of these a large pro- 
portion shows interest in “modern” ar- 
rangements of circles, triangles, and other 
mathematical forms. 

* * * 


Painters from the Woodstock, New 
York, Colony, will be shown from the 
middle of April until the middle of May. 
Cheney silks are on exhibition throughout 
April. 

i. ee 

For the County and City Days (for 
school children) Mr. Alfred R. Mitchell 
will give demonstrations of landscape 
paintings.—Ralph Morris. 











SPACE IN GALLERY 
WANTED 


Large out-of-town manufacturer 
about to bring out a new and espe- 
cially beautiful design of lamp wants 
a New York City address where 
sample lamp may be seen and mail 
orders sent. Good terms to a high 
class art gallery that can devote a 
few feet of its space to this purpose. 
Write H. W., c/o Art News, 20 
East 57th Street, New York. 
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Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture by 
SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN 


ARTISTS 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Until May 7th 





PARIS 


By Pauw FIERENs 

The most beautiful.tapestries made 
at the Gobelins during the XVIIIth 
century are probably those of the His- 
tory of Esther, of which the Compiegne 
Palace and the Chateau of La Roche 
Guion have an admirable series. The 
Louvre and the Musee des Arts Deco- 
ratifs have divided the large cartoons 
of Jean Francois de Troy which were 
shown in the salons of 1737-1742 and 
formed part of the collections of Louis 
XV. Now the expert M. P. Cailleux 
has just organized an exhibition of six 
sketches painted by J. F. de Troy in 
1726, after which the large cartoons 
were excuted. These sketches are very 
fine. They are small pictures done in 
a delicate technique and are sophisti- 
cated in composition. Their creator, 
who lived long in Italy, studied the 
Venetians diligently and although a 
contemporary of Tiepolo, gained his 
inspiration from Veronese. The latter 
lent him his lucid architectural ele- 
ments, his careful draperies, but he is 
truly French in his choice of types. 

At the same time that the sketches 
by De Troy for the History of Esther 
are being shown (these sketches come 
from the Mareille collection), M. P. 
Cailleux is showing a selection of por- 
traits by M. du Pont, of whom little 
is known except that he was a pupil of 
Nattier. He draws with less surety 
than his master but he paints charm- 
ingly half length portraits of pretty 
provincials and of spruce gentlemen. 

* * * 

At the Louvre M. Michon, curator of 
the department of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, has installed in the Greek 
room the “Head of Lavorde” from the 
west frontal of the Parthenon, recently 
acquired with the cooperation of the 
National Treasury of Historic Monu- 
ments. _ 

In addition, amateurs may now see 
the new acquisitions of the department 
of painting, among them the remark- 
able portrait of Stephan Mallarmé by 
Manet, whose entrance in the national 
collections we owe to the generosity 
of The Friends of the Louvre. Around 
the Mallarmé are grouped different 
canvases recently added to the inven- 
tory of paintings: the “Lavoir du Pont 
Neuf,” by Bonington, the gift of M. 
Henraux; “Scene of a Comedy,” by 
Daumier, gift of Madame du Lac and 
of Mademoiselle Turquois; a study by 
Ingres for the portrait of Madame Moi- 
tessier, gift of the etcher Forain; the 
self portrait of the Spanish painter Luis 
Melendes, legacy of M. Cosson; the 
“Repast of the Bohemians,’ by Mag- 
nasco, offered by M. Christian Lazard; 
a sketch for the “Champ de Mai,” by 
Heim, given by M. Rosenberg; the por- 
trait of Georg Petit as a child by Ri- 
card, a gift of Madame and Messieur 
de Saint-Marsault and Mademoiselle 
Petit. 

x * * 

The number of exhibitions increase 
day by day. The month of March 
seems to us to have broken all records. 
Unfortunately we have almost over- 
looked some of them. We recall that 
of Chagall’s gouaches at the Portique, 
for Chagall is a magician who never 


starts again on exactly the same jour- 


ney and whose work has that func- 
tional unity which is a characteristic 
of his race and temperament. With 
that optimism which excludes unrest, 
with that joy in color which does not 
exclude research in rare harmonies, 
Chagall makes us accept the miracle 
and we are scarcely surprised to see 
his personages maneuver between 
heaven and earth, freed from all the 
laws of weight. 

Nor have we forgotten the exhibition 
of Mademoiselle Odette des Garets at 
the Gallerie Druet. She has thor- 
oughly learned the lessons of Cezanne 
—which are also those of Chardin— 
and has arrived at a feeling for values 
which gives her painting an exceptional 
quality. Each of these figures, each of 
these landscapes, is successful because 
of the surety of her touch. They have 
no searchings for a false style, no dry- 
ness of contour. Gondouin at the 
Jacques Bernheim Galleries showed 
still-lifes of highly refined color and of 
monumental size, despite the absence 
of relief. Gondouin is one of those art- 
ists who is born to cover mural sur- 
faces, to perhaps rediscover the grand 
style, and who suffers repeatedly in 
his paintings from the cramped space 
of our present dwellings. 

Despite this crisis and the actual 
triumph of easel painting, several art- 
ists refuse to capitulate and cling to 
the right to express themselves on a 
large scale, even in huge designs. This 
is the case with Fernand Leger and 
with Ozenfaut, both of them professors 
of painting, both of them theoricians 
looking toward the abstract, but still 
remaining personal. 

Ozenfaut is showing at Hodebert’s 
thirty small paintings and five large 
mural compositions, one of them five 
meters by three meters thirty. The 
latter represents the four races and 
forms part of an ensemble which will 
entirely cover the walls and ceiling and 
even the floor. One might say that 
this curious specimen is not painting, 
but architecture. Perhaps. But none 
of us can remain indifferent to the 
research carried on by Ozenfaut to sub- 
stitute for the conventional modeling, 
a modeling which rests upon contrasts 
of composition without having re- 
course to the conventional means of 
perspective. With him the preoccupa- 
tions of his metier are dominant and 
through it he seeks a style analogous 
to that which his friend Le Corbusier 
creates in his modern architecture. 

* * * 


Fernand Leger, older than Ozenfaut, 
appears to us as his direct precursor. 
He is showing at the Paul Rosenberg 
Galleries a fine series of still lifes, com- 
positions in which he succeeds in con- 
veying as Ozenfaut can scarcely do, an 
abstract emotion analogous to that 
which we feel when seeing a _ well- 
regulated machine, a steamboat or an 
automobile of fine proportions. Fer- 
nand Leger’s misfortune is that he 
must paint easel pictures. However, 
we have seen his capabilities when he 
was commissioned to do a decor and 
an immense curtain for the Swedish 


ballet. 
* * * 


Also worthy of mention is the curi- 
ous law suit which took place between 
the heirs of Luc-Olivier Merson and 
the Bank of France. The latter re- 
cently put in circulation a new bill of 
fifty francs executed after Merson’s 
model which the press has welcomed 
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(Continued from page 15) 
with strong and entirely justified criti- 
cism. 

The heirs of the painter maintain 
that the model was perfected from 
Merson’s design and color and that the 
bank committed a grievous error in not 
submitting any proof of it, either to 
the artist or his heirs. They demand 
the seizure of the model, of all the 
prints, and finally of all reproductions 
of the bills, in so far as the bank may 


be able to reclaim them. 

Will it come to the point that we 
search in our pockets for the bills of 
Luc-Olivier Merson? The whole mat- 
ter would appear quite fortunate to us, 
if these bills were to be replaced by 
the design of a true artist, a real dec- 
orator, such as Raoul Dufy, for ex- 
ample. 





LONDON 


By Loutse Gorpon-StTABLes 


I hear that Mr. James Ballard is well 
pleased with the results of his visit to 
London in search of antique rugs. One 
of his prizes has been an example from 
Afghan, a rug of exceptional beauty of 
design and color. In spite of the con- 
stant demand on London’s store of 
treasures, the supply still seems to 
maintain as high a level as ever. One 
may go into the highways and byways 
of the world and discover at the finish 
that the side streets of London yield 


as rich a store as any. 
* * * 


The term of office of Sir Philip Sas- 
soon as Trustee of the National Gal- 
lery is about to expire and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Socialist ex-Premier, 
has been elected to fill his place. Mr. 
MacDonald does not, I believe, aspire 
to be a great art expert, but his quali- 
fication for the position rests rather 
upon his strong views as to the value 
of art in the life of the people as well 
as upon his conviction ‘that an ungen- 
erous attitude as to the finance ac- 
corded to our public collections repre- 
sents a mistaken policy. He should 
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have a considerable influence 
councils of the august body that rules 
matters in Trafalgar Square. 

“ee 

The Tomb of the Duke of Clarence, 
so long left uncompleted, has at last 
received the finishing touches, Alfred 
Gilbert having now worked to his sat- 
isfaction on the remaining figures after 
a lapse of some twenty years. That 
these differ in style to no little extent 
from those executed originally, consti- 
tutes in a way an added interest, for it 
exemplifies the development in the 
sculptor’s art as well as the modifica- 
tion in taste which has overtaken us 
since the end of the XIXth century. 
The figures of the saints, now in- 
stalled, are notably simpler in concep- 
tion, the work is bolder and the decora- 
tion more austere and more subordi- 
nate to the statues. Many a sculptor 
would in the circumstances have abided 
by his initial design, and have found it 
incumbent to carry on in a style which 
he no longer held strictly in respect. 
But Gilbert is too sincere an artist for 
this and the monument gains in quality 
thereby what it perhaps loses in respect 
of actual unity. 

+ * 

This year marks the fourth centenary 
of the death of Albert Diirer and the 
British Museum intends to celebrate it 
by an exhibition of its fine collection 
of his drawings, engravings and wood- 
cuts to synchronize with the similar 
exhibitions at Berlin and Nuremberg. 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings at the Museum, 
is organizing the show, which will 
number about a hundred examples of 
the great draughtsman’s work. This, 
out of a total of some 900 known ex- 
amples in the world (excepting those 
contained in manuscripts) is a good 
proportion. The collection ranks third 
among the other collections of the 
world, precedence being taken by the 
two German museums. I see that an 
interesting collection has been brought 
together by the Fine Art Society, 
which is opening an exhibition of them 
in their galleries this week. 

i 6 4 


A London garden in the neighbor- 
hood of undistinguished Stockwell does 
not seem to be at first sight the most 
likely locality for the discovery of a 
X1IVth century statue of King Alfred 
the Great, but nevertheless it has 
during the last few weeks yielded this 
unexpected treasure-trove to an owner 
digging in his back yard. It is dis- 
tinctly English in character, and its de- 
tail is of fine quality, little having been 
lost in its days of burial. The premises 
in proximity to which it was excavated 
were at one time in the possession of a 
builder, who may have acquired the 
figure with a view to erecting it else- 
where, and having failed to carry out 
his intention, stowed it away carelessly 
and ultimately lost sight of it. There 
is a theory that it may possibly have 
been one of the statues proper to the 
niches in the north porch of West- 
minster Hall. In this case it would 
belong to the last part of the XIVth 
century for King Richard II installed 
the figures in 1395. The statues are 
now non-existent, so far as the Hall is 
concerned, and their whereabouts do 
not seem to be known. 

* * x 


The latest comer to the list of art 
galleries is in Burlington Gardens and 
is named the New Burlington Galleries. 
Its show of posters, commissioned by 
the London and North Eastern Rail- 
way, serves to demonstrate how effec- 
tually our designers have grasped the 
essentials of this particular form of pic- 
torial art. Without resorting to ec- 
centric means of riveting the eye and 
of enchaining the attention, such artists 
as Frank Brangwyn, Tom Purvis, Fred 
Taylor and Gregory Brown succeed in 
giving us compositions which at once 
impress the imagination, stimulate cu- 
riosity and please the vision. In com- 
parison with the solid qualities of their 
work, mere freakishness, such as seeks 
to gain its ends by an assault upon 
our mentality, seems signally inept. 
The first necessity in a poster adver- 
tising means of travel to various places 
is. to arouse in the onlooker a belief 
in the beauty or the inherent interest 
of those places and a consequent de- 
sire to visit them. This necessity has 
been so well borne in mind that the 
majority of the designs cause us to 
react emotionally to them and to con- 
vince us, rightly or wrongly, that we 
shall similarly react to the localities 
themselves. The inclusion among so 
much modern work of a poster de- 
signed by the late Dudley Hardy re- 
minds us how his voice was as that 
of one crying in the wilderness a good 
many years ago, when he and the 
Bickerstaffe brothers began the revo- 
lutionary movement which has so al- 
tered the taste of the hoardings. It 
was he who was perhaps the first to 


in the| 








This important example of XIVth Century French Gothic sculpture, 


execute 
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at the Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 54th Street, New York. 


It stands 32 


inches high. 
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seize the fundamentals of hoarding 
work 
spect of clear, good color schemes. 
Fred Taylor scores in his posters of 
cathedral and other towns by manag- 
ing to give a curious accuracy in his 
architectural themes, while at the same 
time adapting and eliminating to suit 
his purposes. He, like a number of 
others, has become a specialist in a 
particular branch of poster design and 
does it exceedingly ably. It is a matter 
for congratulation that these artists 
have evolved a style that, while pro- 
viding excellent publicity, at the same 
time tends to make our streets as at- 
tractive as a picture-gallery. Even the 
lettering becomes a pleasant feature in 
their compositions. 
* * * 

Gwendolen Raverat, who is exhibit- 
ing at the St. George’s Gallery, Han- 
over Square, is a versatile artist and 
uses the art of wood engraving in a 
peculiarly elastic manner, not confining 
herself to any particular formula but 
getting out of it a variety of effects 
sometimes emulating the ancient wood- 
cut, sometimes giving us something 
that relies upon subtlety and fine work 
rather than on boldness and strength 
of design. This is all to the good since 


we tire of mannerism such as so many | 


of the latter-day engravers affect. 
Whatever style she may be exploiting, 
the composition remains firmly welded 
and the design is always interesting. 
This grand-niece of Darwin brings to 
her work a mind which is orderly and 
trained, in the best meaning of the 
words. 





SPAIN 


By E. Terror 

The second general meeting of the 
Spanish Antique Dealers’ Association 
has just been held, and great satisfac- 
tion was expressed at the steady growth 
of the young institution, which now 
comprises practically every antique 
dealer in Madrid and a large number 
of provincial ones. The Association 
has been successful in obtaining the 
simplification of the formalities gov- 
erning the exportation of works of art, 
which have now been reduced to a 
minimum, and plans were outlined of 
several schemes for the benefit of the 
art trade generally. The governing 
committee includes: Don J. Lafora, 
president; Don F. R. Rojas, vice-presi- 
dent; Don E. Jimenez, treasurer, and 
Don E. Terol, secretary. 

* * * 





The exposition at the Modern Mu- 
seum of the works of the painter, 
Emanuel Bereny, creates the pleasant 
surprise experienced at the unexpected 
meeting of something or somebody 


| which had long been given up as lost. 


and to be greatly daring in re-| 


His first shows, definitely impression- 
istic, came at a time. when Impression- 
ism was on the wane, hence the verdict 
on Bereny was that he came out of 
time. His reappearance, however, has 
|every significance of a resurrection; so 
| Strong is the sensation of vigorous 
| vitality left by his works. An over- 
|whelming force. distinguishes them: 
|their meaning is not only clear, it is 
laggressive in its intensity. Chief 
|among his pictures are: “Negro Writer” 
|of powerful psychological emotion; “In- 
| wardness,” of great descriptive power; 
|Tsintary,” a pointillé of the highest 
| decorative effect, and “Portrait of 
| Lieutenant Gascon,” a most modern 
conception of planes. 
* * * 

A Royal Decree just issued post- 
|pones until next year the National 
Exhibition of Fine Arts due to be held 
|this year. The reason advanced for 
| this decision is that for the last few 
| years Spain has taken a prominent part 


| 


|in the biennial International Exhibi- 


[tion at Venice, where a _ permanent 
| building has been erected for the 
|purpose. It so happens, however, that 


the Venice and the Spanish Exhibi- 
tions being held simultaneously every 
other year, the Spanish artists had to 
|choose between one or the other for 
the primacy of their offering, this di- 
lemma often involving lost opportuni- 
|ties and inadequate contribution to 
either show. To obviate this difficulty, 
the Spanish National Exposition has 
| been put back one year, and will there- 
|after be held every other year, thus 
alternating with the Venice Interna- 
tional instead of clashing with it. 
* * & 


| 
| 


In the Nancy Galleries is on view 4 
remarkable show of pictures by Aga- 
pito Casas. This Catalonia painter 
cultivates landscape with warm and 
deep enthusiasm. Casas’ landscapes 
offer a bold relief, due, not to the 
primary lines of the composition, but 
to the chromatic masses which an ex- 
pert and agile hand accumulates on the 
canvas in response to the sensations of 
color, light and shade which the artist 
wants to convey. 

aw 

The Provincial Council of Ponte- 
vedra has acquired the beautiful and 
historical Palace of Playa de la Lefia 
for use as an Art and Archaeological 
Museum. It will house the numerous 
and valuable works of art scattered m 
different places of the province. the 
plans for the adaptation of the building 
to its new use have been designed by 
the architect Sefior Argenti, the Sub- 
director of the Prado, Sefior Sanchez 
Canton, and the President of the 
Archaeological Society of Pontevedra, 
Sefior Sampedro, and will soon be 
completed. 
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PROVIDENCE 


cn the walls, though the level of merit 


is high. Mr. Hibbard’s “Carmel 

The bronze replica of Saint-Gaud-| Coast” Cirino’s “Stream in Winter” 
ens’s famous statue of Lincoln in| form focal points of interest in the 
Chicago, for its exhibition, is an] centre of the East and South walls. 


achievement of which the Providence 
Art Club may well be proud, for it 
adds dignity and distinction to the 
Exhibition of 


“Forty-ninth Annual 
Paintings, Sculpture and Prints.” 


Prize canvases have been contributed 
by eminent artists, two of whom won 
important awards at the spring exhi- 
Academy of 


of the National 
New York. 


bition 


Design, Miss Alice K 


Stoddard is represented in Providence 


by her “Fisherman 
with which 
gold medal at the Pennsylvania Acad 


Playing Cards,’ 


emy, and Mr. Albro T. Hibbard by 


his “Carmel Coast,” a striking view o 
rocks and sea off the California coast 

Other noteworthy canvases 
been contributed by 


make an unusually strong 


honor of being represented in 


she won the Fellowship 


have 
New York and 
Boston artists, while the local painters, 
especially some of the younger group, 
showing. 
Three of this group, Mr. Cirino, Mr. 
Frazier and Mr. Sisson, who have the 
the 


The Hibbard painting of rocks and sea, 
with its rich blues and mauves of sea 


and distant hills against the sky, is an 
important contribution to the exhibi- 
tion. And Mr. Cirino’s winter land- 
scape, with its ice-blue stream cutting 
unto snowy meadows, with a few fiut- 
tering leaves still clinging to the bare 
oougnhs of trees silhouetted against the 
scene, is a symphony in white and 
tones of blue, showing his fine feeling 
*}.or color and truth in nature. 

Noteworthy contributions trom out- 
_jof-town artists also include the snow 
scene, “Washington Square, Winter,’ 
‘| by Guy Wiggins, A.N.A., of New York, 
ene ot his typical New York street 
scenes; a farmyard scene, “McDaniel’s 
Lows,’ a sober and sincere piece ol 
work by Harry Leith-Koss, “Portrait. 
1925,” by Abram Poole of New York, 
exquisitely painted, a canvas which 
was shown at the Carnegie Institute 
two years ago; “High on the Hilt,” 
by Robert Strong Woodward; “Aspen 


Spring Academy, send typical canvases’ | 47€eS at Iwining,” by Victor Higgins, 


and other painters and sculptors o 


note contribute to the quality of an 


exhibition which has always main 


tained a high standard of excellence. 

Harriet Frishmuth, A.N.A., of New 
York, contributes several noteworthy 
“Playdays” and 
add 
notes of gaiety and grace to the dis- 


pieces of sculpture, 
“Goddess of Happiness,’ which 


play. Anna Hyatt shows a powerfu 


group of draft horses and a “Baby 
Centaur,” and there are pieces bv Paul 
Jennewein, Bernard Johnson, Bonnie 


MacLeary and Edith Parsons. 


There are few outstanding canvases 


f| A.N.A., of the ‘Laos colony, New Mex- 
ico, a brilliant piece ot color; and 
_| Bertha Melzer-Peyton’s “Blackie and 
Company,” portraying a charming ftig- 
ure in yellow seated in a wicker chair 
by a wide window playing with a black 
kitten which gives its name to the 
canvas. 

Other important contributions are 
| made by local artists, notably John R. 
frazier’s portrait of “Burgess Green” 
with his dog beside him, a strong and 
sincere piece of work; Mary Stafford 
Frazier’s “Study of Head,” a frank and 
charming conception; Mabel M. Wood- 
ward’s “Brittany Market,” a picturesque 
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composition, fine in technique an 
color; Stacy Tolman’s “Art Club In- 
terior,’ a fine piece of draughtsman- 
ship and color. Hope Smith’s “Grow- 
ing City,’ showing the superstructure 
the Industrial Trust building, as 
seen from the Art Club; Frederick R. 
Sisson’s “Anemones,” an admirable 
piece of still life with rich color notes; 
Ives Gammell’s distinguished 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
t| Hodgman; Henry J. Peck’s “Fishe-- 
men’s Holiday,’ with its touch of 
Fuman interest; Eliza D. Gardiner’s 
painting of Italian children on “The 
Bathing Beach” at Edgewood; Frank 
C. Mathewson’s jewel-like still life, 
“The Parrakeet’; Exene Meyersahm’s 
palette knife sketch of white peonies, 
lovely in color; Herbert Barnett’s “The 
Shower”; Sidney M. Chase’s “Off 
Shore Reef’; August Satre’s “In the 
Park”; Asa G. Randall’s “The First 
of Winter’; C. Gordon Harris’s “Sep- 
tember Morning’; George A. Hay’s 
»|“The Pasture’; Eugene Kingman’s 
“Dawn in the Pyrenees”; Harry H. 
Wetherald’s “The Copper Kettle’; R. 
C. Woiceske’s two small landscapes; 
Dorothy Hunter Browne's “Sandy Eth- 
erington”; Edna W. Lawrence’s study 
of “Holy Name Church,” and G. Pat- 
terson Love’s portrait. A group ot 
etchings is shown by Lester G. Horn- 
by in the bridge room, competently 
completing the interesting collection. 
* * 


t 


It is seldom that such a collection ot 
paintings by contemporary American 
artists is to be seen in Providence, as 
has been brought together at the Til- 
den-Thurber gallery. From the deli- 
cately lovely “Hills” of Ballard Wil- 
liams, the dreamy “Twilight” of Tryon, 
the glowing quality of Enneking’s 
“Autumn” to the powerful, dramatic 
rhythms of George Bellows’s “Cloudy 
Day” and Eugene Higgins’s 


mads,” reminiscent of the trek of the | 
pioneers, one gets some conception of | 
what is being accomplished in Ameri- 
can art today. 

In the “Nomads,” one of the con- 
temporary Americans has gone back tu 
the days of the “Covered Wagon” for 
his theme. Again, the canvas by the 
late George Bellows, with its sombre 
harmonies, its dark clouds in commo- 
tion above the sweep of river and low 
tine of dark hills, is a powerful con- 
ception. 

rrom such sombre canvases it 1s 
scmewhat of a reliet to turn to such 
serene and lovely harmonies as are to 
be found in D. W. Tryon’s Twilight,’ 
reminiscent of the french masters, 
Arthur Spear’s poetic conception ot 
‘Low Tide,” Robert C. Minot’s satis- 
fying landscape in rich depths of color, 
with something of the feeling ot Con- 
stable or ‘Lurner, and J. R. Connaway’'s 
“Witcher Back, Maine,” of exceptional 
quality. Other noteworthy canvases 
are H. W. Ranger’s “Noank Harbor.” 
Koeniger’s .“Waterfall” and “Winter 
Sunshine”; Nicolai Fechin’s “Fisher- 
men’s Cove,” done with a clever, facile 
touch; Emil Carlsen’s wonderful 
“Surf”; Bruce Crane’s golden brown 
“Autumn Day” and Irving Couse’s 
Indian themes. 

The small gallery, recently opened, 
is still hung with rare prints from the 
Tilden-Thurber collections. 


BOSTON 


The display of modern craftswork in 
the Jordan Marsh Company exposition 
has been augmented by various things 
from this country and abroad. By 
Robert Laurent, the American sculp- 
tor, is a carved wood chest which in 
design and execution handsomely ex- 
emplifies the appreciation of wood as 





d|a@ medium for expression which has 


been conspicuous in a considerable por- 
tion of Mr. Laurent’s recent output. 
The carved figure of a peasant by the 
Russian, Konenkov,~is notable in this 
respect, the design obviously having 
been altered according to the grain 
and other peculiarities of the wood and 
thereby to obtain a fluent quality. 

Several powerful wood carvings by 
Mexicans have also been added to the 
show; the Indian head by Elisande, 
colossal of scale has a ponderous 
grandeur. 

The tiny figurines in brass by Hagen- 
auer, deer, dog, horse, and so on, are 
most amusing. From Gross and Chris- 
tensen, Denmark, have been received 
metal work, dishes, vessels, adaptations 
of Greek models, engraved and colored 
by hand, while among other things 
newly exhibited the needlework 
panel pictures from the British Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. Hand-painted 
Japanese wallpaper is by Dadman of 
New Jersey and by Bourdelle is an 
enormous batik on chiffon velvet, a 
subtle combination of browns and 
green and rose. 

* * * 

At Doll & Richards, Newbury Street, 
Dodge MacKnight installed his annual 
exhibition of watercolors to continue 
through April 3. The present exhibi- 
tion stresses no one country, no one 
season. It contains several MacKnights 
of earlier years. It has some made 
for this occasion. One notes no de- 
partures, unless the greyness and deli- 
cacy of some of the dune pieces be 
regarded as such. “Dune and Marsh” 
and “A Cold Grey Day” are both very 
lively in subject and motive. Among 
souvenirs of Mr. MacKnight’s Moroc- 
can charabanc tour of some winters ago 
are two pieces: “The Atlas Moun- 
tains” and “Deep Shadows, Morocco.” 
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‘The LITTLE 
GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Handwrought Silver 
Reproductions of Colonial 
Designs 


By Arthur J. Stone, James T. 
Woolley, F. J. R. Gyllenburg 
and Other Master Craftsmen. 


Modern French and 
Swedish Silver 


Until April 21st 
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23bis Rue de Berri, PARIS (Champs-Elysées) 


FIRST-CLASS OLD PAINTINGS 
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GALERIE J. HERBRAND 


31 Rue Le Peletier, PARIS (near Opera) F 





DIRK HALS 
Joyeuse Compagnie 
57 centimétres 


Wood 40 x 
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MARCEL BERNHEIM & Co. 


2b:s RUE DE CAUMARTIN, PARIS 


MODERN PAINTINGS 














J. WATELIN 


Tableaux 
11 Rue Auber 
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R. G. Michel Gallery 


17 QUAI ST. MICHEL, PARIS V 


Original Engravings & Etchings by 
Béjot, Buhot, Mary Cassatt, Corot, Daumier, 
Degas, Delacroix, Gauguin, Forain, Lepere, 
Manet, Matisse, Méryon, Millet Od. Redon, 

Renoir, Whistler, Zorn, ete. 


Catalogues on Application 





J. FERAL 


Ancient Paintings 








7 RUE ST. GEORGES 
* PARIS 
























Chas. Kaufmann 


Ancient Tapestries, Point 
Old Paintings, High Antiques 


23 Faubourg St, Honoré, Paris 

















Charles Pottier 


Packer and Shipping Agent 
14, Rue Gaillon, Paris 


Packer for the Metropolitan Museum 
New York 























M. & R. STORA' 


Gothic and Renaissance 
| Works of Art 


Paris, 32 B'® Boulevard Haussmann 
























FFOULKES 


PICTURES 








WORKS of ART 


49 B. Grosvenor Square, London 
95 Rue La Boetie - - - Paris 











H. FIQUET 


Modern Masters 
88 Avenue Malakoff, Paris 

















GALERIE VAN LEER 


Painting since Cezanne 
41 Rue de Seine, Paris (6) 























ERNEST DE FRENNE 


Fine Modern Paintings 
41 Rue de Seine, PARIS 


Please . out above address, keep it and 


ay us a visit 


Between the Seine and the Luxembourg) 
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HAMBURGER Barotncrs 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE—TAPESTRIES 
Old China—Miniatures—Snuff Boxes 
GOTHIC—XVIIIth CENTURY 





* 
362 Rue Saint-Honore 
PARIS 
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George Inness, N. 
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ST. LOUIS 


2717 West 7th Street 
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O'BRIEN 
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PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
BRONZES 








673 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO. 


On Exhibition 
ETCHINGS | 


BY 
KERR EBY 


16 East 57TH STREET 
































PAINTINGS RESTORED 














Expert with 30 yrs. Experience 
ae Museums, Dealers, Col- 
lectors—here and in Europe. 




















Ashland 6749 





OPPORTUNITY GALLERY 


65 EAST s6th STREET 
Works in Black and White 
April 16th to May 14th 
Selected by Allen Lewis 

















Establ. 1875 Tel. Bryant 6739 


CALO GALLERIES 


128 West 49th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and 6th Ave. 


WE BUY and SELL 


PAINTINGS 
American and Foreign Artists 














Amsterdam New York 


Frans Bufta & Sons 


Fine Art Dealers 
OLD AND 


MODERN MASTERS 
Dutch and French 
NORWEGIAN LANDSCAPES 
by William H. Singer, Jr. 


Recent works of 


JACOB DOOYEWAARD and 
WALTER GRIFFIN 






















58 West 57th St., New York City 
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(Continued from page 17) 
There are, of course, Canadian snow 
scenes and reminders of painting days 
in the grand canyon. 

a é 
Etchings, representing Charles Emile 
Heil’s excursion into modernism, are 
also hung at Doll & Richards. This 
artist, whose spirited drawings of 
birds, meticulously but never dully 
rendered, have delighted many col- 
lectors, turns now to the expressionistic 
cultus. He would fain match Matisse, 
and if possible go him one better. Mr. 
Heil, reared to his profession in this 
city in the days of the old Cowles 
school, is always the accomplished art- 
ist even when he essays such incursions 
into modernism and neat jocosity. 
* * &* 
Watercolors by Henry G. Keller are 
shown at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University. 








DUDENSING 
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OO QP m iP 


MODERN 
AMERICANS 


Offering a group of artists 





whose talent has firmly es- 
tablished America among 
the leaders of the world in 
modern art. These artists 
versatility will more than 
meet your approval. 


‘ 
Zs?) 
GALLERIES 
5 EAST ¥/"ST 

















EXHIBITION OF GARDEN SCULPTURE 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


A spring exhibition, timed to 
opened at the annual meeting of th: 
Society of Arts and Crafts, is con- 
tinued at the galleries, 9 Park Street. 
It includes work by several of the 
stand-by craftsmen and by _ several 
newcomers. As a unit it is impressive. 
If one were to single out exhibits for 
special mention, the batiks, silver and 
wood carvings might be emphasized. 

e 3 2s 

Paintings by Paul King, A.N.A., are 
shown at the Casson galleries, Copley 
Square. Mr. King is revealed by this 
exhibition as an artist who combines 
style and substance. “Cornelia” is a 
piece of painting of which William M. 
Chase in his cleverest period might 
have been proud. Most of the works 
are landscapes. Some of them which 
simulate sunlight are cast cleverly in 


the upper registers, as “Birches in 
Autumn” and “The Turkey Farm,” 
both of a delightful blond tonality. 


“Blue Rock, Nova Scotia,” is a spirited 
marine; “Three Old Friends,” a glori- 


| desire to distort and caricature. 


Saturday, April 14, 1928 








NOW OPEN AT THE 








be | ous harbor front glimpse. 


Paintings by John Sharman are ex- 
hibited at the Guild of Boston Artists. 
This big collection of landscapes, with 
a couple of portraits accompanying, 


again discloses in Mr. Sharman one 
who likes to render the effects of 
actuality in broad, flat masses. His 


predilection is for the solid geometry 
of art, but he is uninfluenced by any 
Were 
ene picking and choosing, as for a 
museum collection, one might pause 
long before “Vermont Hills,” with its 
whitish sky, and “Late Afternoon, Ver- 
mont,” grandiose, panoramic, alluring. 
* * * 


At the Boston City Club are paint- 


ings in oil and watercolor by Alice 
Roney Hardwick, who paints. with 
ability, conscience and good taste. Her 


present display is of landscapes of Cape 
Ann, the Berkshires and Holland, en- 
visaged in schemes of values that per: 
mit and encourage constructive drawing 
and crisp accentuation. 























JAC FRIEDENBERG 
President 
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DEPARTMENT 














WAREHOUSE 
DEPARTMENT 














PACKING AND 
SHIPPING DEPTS. 











Office: 
17 STATE STREET 
Tel. Bowling Green 10330 





HUDSON 


Forwarding and Shipping Co., Inc. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, FORWARDERS, 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


Our many years of experience has placed us in posi- 
tion to give unexcelled and smart service for promptly 
clearing shipments through the U. S. Customs. 


With our excellent warehouse facilities, on arrival of 
shipments we have same examined by U. S. Customs 
at our warehouse (under Customs regulations), where 
they are carefully unpacked by experienced employees, 
and delivered free of all cases and packing material, if 
so desired. 


We specialize in the handling and packing of works of 
art, paintings, fine furniture and household effects to 
all parts of the world, and also attend to boxing, crat- 
ing and forwarding of domestic shipments. 


On large shipments consisting of works of art, paint- 
ings, fine furniture and household goods, destined to 
England, France, Germany, Italy or Spain, we use 
Special Van cases which reduce the cost of transpor- 
tation and packing, and also the possibility of damage. 


NEW YORK 


CHAS. FRIEDENBERG 
Vice-President 




















Warehouses: 

507 WEST 35th STREET 
Tel. Chickering 2218 
323 EAST 38th STREET 
Tel. Ashland 7637 


LONDON OFFICE: Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
(Cameron, Smith & Marriott Ltd.) Cable Address: Kamsmarat 
6-10 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Land, W.C. 2 (Tel. Gerrard 3043) 


Represented in Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia and all 
principal cities of the world 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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The Art News 








CHICAGO 


Prizes awarded in the Eighth Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition which 
opened at the “Art Institute on March 
29th, were as follows: The Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Medal with $600 
was awarded to John Whorf, of Bos- 
ton, for his painting, “The Bather.” 
The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Medal with $300 was awarded to Alden 
L. Ripley, of Boston, for “Swedish 
Peasant Girls.” The William H. Tut- 
hill Prize of $100 was awarded to 
Leonard Richmond, of London, for 
“Old Houses, Verona.” 

so 

The exhibition of Modern European 
sculpture, which opened at the Art 
Institute recently was assembled by 
Mr. A. C. Goodyear of the Buffalo 
Albright Academy, and represents the 
work of the leading sculptors of 
Europe. Frank Dobson _ represents 
England with eleven pieces; Herman 
Haller represents Switzerland with ten 
Aristide Maillol with two sub- 
jects, Charles Despiau with ten, anid 
Antoine Bourdelle with one’ represent- 
ing France. George Kolbe represents 
Germany with ten subjects, Ivan Mes- 
trovic represents Jugo Slavia with one 
piece, Carl Milles represents Sweden 
with nine pieces, the only American in 
the group is Jacob Epstein with two 
portrait heads. They will remain on 
view until May &. 


pieces; 


* 

The International Water Color Exhi- 
bition, which opened at the Art Insti- 
tute on March 29, contains 494 exhibits. 


123 of which are from Europe. Amony 
the English exhibitors are such well 
known aquarellists as R. J. Enragh: 


Moony, W. Russell Flint, 
bos, James McBey, Maxwell 
Frederick Victor Poole, 
mond, Charles Shannon 
Walcot. The French 
clude Aristide Maillol, 
fresne, Charles Despiau, 
bourg, Leon Drivier, 


Leonard Rich- 
and William 
exhibitors in- 
Charles Du 
Edouard De- 





Julius Del-|ings from the 
Armfield, | tion, 


Susanne Valadon. Among the Ger- 
mans are Raoul Frank, Carl Schwal- 
bach, Adalbert Holzer, Hans Neumann, 
Conrad Westpfahl. Hungary is repre- 
sented by Miklos Gaspar and Emil 
Lahner; Poland by Ole Liewlt, and 
Russia by Boris Anisfeld, Nicolai 
Fechin, and V. Pavlosky. Spain has 
but one exhibitor, Mariolo. The United 
States is well represented by its lead- 
ing colorists, and their range extends 
from John Marin and Paul Gill to 
Rutherford Boyd, John F. Carlson, 
John E. Costigan, George Elmer 
Browne, Charles W. Hawthorne, W. 
Emerton Heitland, Jean MacLane and 
H. Dudley Murphy. The exhibition 
will remain on view until May 6. 
* * * 

The large collection of portraits of 
notable personages, drawn from life by 
William Rothenstein, the English art- 
ist, which has just been placed on view 


in the Print Rooms of the Art Insti- 
tute, will give the visitor an opportu- 
nity to study the features and the 


personal characteristics of a large pro- 
portion of Europeans who have become 
famous in their chosen fields. Among 
the literary lights are H. G. Wells, A. 
E. Russell, Henry James, Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, W. B. Yeats, Thomas 


Hardy, Emil Zola, George Bernara 
Shaw; among the artists John S. 
Sargent, Auguste Rodin, Gordon Craig, 


Muirhead Bone, 
Ricketts, C. H. 
Haden, Ivan 


Fantin-Latour, C. R. 
Shannon, Seymour 
Mestrovic, Aubrey 
Beardsley; among the actors Max 
Beerbohm, John Drinkwater, Ellen 
erry, Couquelin, Henry Irving; among 
the statesmen Ramsey MacDonald, 
Lord Balfour, Lord Grey, Lord Haldane, 
Jan Smuts. In the adjoining gallery 
are some of the choicest prints and draw- 
James Deering Collec- 
recently presented to the Art 
| Institute including rare original draw- 
ings by J. McNeill Whistler, George 
Du Maurier, Dante Gabriel Rosetti, 


| Sir Joshua Reynolds, Velasquez, Rem- 


brandt, Van Ostade, Veronese, Titian, 


Paul Signac, | Winslow Homer, and many others. 

















JULIUS BOHLER, MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 


Victoriastrasse 4a, Berlin, Germany 


Cable address: Antiquitaeten Munich 


THE LUCERNE FINE ART CO. 


Alpenstrasse 4, Lucerne, Switzerland. Cable address: Rembrandt Lucerne 
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SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES 


Established 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Original 
AINTINGS 


by American and Foreign artists 
Mezzotints - Etchings 
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C.W. Kraushaar 


Art Galleries 
680 Fifth Ave. New York 
Cw 


PAINTINGS - ETCHINGS 
and BRONZES 


by Modern Masters 
of American and European Art 






































GORDON 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS 
BRONZES 


27 Adams East DETROIT 




















Dikran G. Kelekian 


Works of 
Art 


Bankers Trust Building 
598 MADISON AVENUE 


Northwest corner of 57th St., New York 


Opposite American Mission, Cairo 
2 Place Vendome, Paris 
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GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS ETCHINGS 
SPORTING PRINTS 

18th CENTURY PORTRAITS 
ARTISTIC FRAMING 


575 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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FINE PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


FREDERIC N. Price 
President 


37 EAST 57tu ST., NEW YORK 
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Works of Art 


Old Tapestries of Merit 


H. MICHAELYAN, Inc. 
20 West 47th Street, New York 
Est. since 1901 Tel. Bryant 3456 
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Kennedy & Co. 


Etchings by 
Old and Modern Masters 


Old English 
Sporting Prints 
Marine Subjects 

693 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MAURICE H. GOLDBLATT 
Art Expert 


Paintings Authenticated 
and Appraised 
157 WEST 37th STREET 
New York City 
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AMERICAN & ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
GINSBURG @& LEVY, Inc. 


815 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 


of the rine Arts 
Broad & Ch Philedelphis 
Oldest art Lo in Americe 
Instruction in ree, — 
and Illustration. Send for Cir 
ELEANOR A. PRaseR, henge 

















REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 South Broapway — St.Louis, Mo. 





N. E.MONTROSS 
Works of Art 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
26 EAST 56rH ST. NEW YORK 











MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 














London Kyoto 
Osaka Boston 
Peking Shanghai 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WORKS OF ART 
from 
JAPAN AND CHINA 
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WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
15 Bast 57th Street New York 














FRANK K. M. REHN 


Specialist in 
American Paintings 
693 Fifth Avenue New York 
Between 34th and 55th Streets 
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JAMES P. LABEY 


ANCIENT and MODERN 
PAINTINGS | 


16 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 
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GALLERIES, Inc. 
Richard Vitolo, Prop. 








Fine Paintings 
Rare Antiques 


222 Central Park South 
New York 

















(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE 
Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 
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ARTHUR U. 
NEWTON 


“(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


OLD AND MODERN 
MASTERS 
~~" able for 


MUSEUMS, COLLECTORS, 
DECORATORS 


_ 665 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
(Plaza 0908) 




















EXHIBITION 


CALENDAR 








Ackerman Galleries, 50 East 57th St.—Water- 
color drawings by Frederic Soldwedel until 
May 12 


Thomas Agnew & Sons, 125 East 57th St.— 
Exhibition of pictures and drawings by old 
masters. 


Allied Artists of America, 215 W. 57th Street— 
XVth annual exhibition. 


Anderson Galleries, 489 Park Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings, sculpture, etchings by mem- 
bers of the American oman’s Association 
and Sarah E. Hanley until April 21. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.—Vth Annual 
Exhibition of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 


Art Student’s. League Gallery, 215 West 57th 
St.—Exhibition of paintings by former in- 
structors and students enti April 15. 


The Art Cente:, 65 East 56th St.—Permanent 
exhibition by Mestrovic. 


Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th St.—Exhibition 
of watercolors by Charles W. Hawthorne, and 
drawings by Jerome Myers until April 21. 


Belmont Galleries, 137 East 57th St.—Primi- 
tivess old masters, period portraits. 


Bonaventure Galleries, 536 Madison Ave.—Au- 
tographs, portraits and views of historical 
interest. 


Paul Bottenweiser, 489 Park Ave.—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Bourgeois Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Fine paint- 
ings. 


eer: Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave.—Exhibition by the Na- 
tional Association of Woman Painters and 


Sculptors and Scandinavian-American artists 
through April. 


Brummer Gallery. 27 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Jacques Villon until 
April 21. 

Butler Galleries, 116 East 57th St.—Exhibition 


of sporting reprints and provincial furniture 
through April. 


Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Exhibition 
of paintings by a group of modern artists. 


De Hauke Galleries, 3 East 5ist St.—Exhibi- 
tion of work by Pierre Bonnard through 
April. 

Down Town Gallery, 113 West 13th St.—Ex- 
hibition of paintings and drawings by Mar- 
guerite Zorach until April 22 


A. &. Drey, 680 Fifth Ave.—Antique paintings 
and works of. art. 

Dudensing Galleries, 5 E. 57th St.—Exhibition 
of paintings by Joseph Pollet and pastels by 
Floyd Wilson through April. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 
French paintings. 

Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St.—Exhibition of 
old masters and table decorations. 

Fearon Galleries, 25 West 54th St.—Old mas- 
ters and XVIIIth century English paintings. 

Pocareit Galleries, 37 E. 57th St.—Fourth An- 
nual Exhibition of Garden Sculpture. Water- 
colors by William T. Aldrich and Lars Hos- 
trup and drawings by Wright Ludington until 
April 23. 

Gainsborough Galleries, 
South—Old Masters. 

Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington Square 
East.—Permanent exhibition of progressive 
XXth century artists. 

Grand Central Galleries, 6th floor, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal—Exhibition of decorative panels 
and hangings by Arthur Crisp until April 21. 

P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 54th St.—Works of 
art. Special Exhibition of Chinese Art. 

Holt Gallery, 630 Lexington Ave.—Exhibition 
7 portraits by Cateau De Leeuw until April 


57th St.— 


222 Central Park 


Intimate Gallery, Room 303, Anderson Gal- 
leries, 489 Park Ave.—Exhibition of pastels 
and drawings by Peggy Bacon until April 17. 

Kennedy Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of paintings of bird-life by Courtenay 
Brandreth. 

Thomas Kerr, 510 Madison Ave.—Antiques. 








HEINEMANN GALLERIES 


LENBACH PLATZ 5 & 6, MUNICH 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 


ANCIENT and MODERN 


HANSEN GALLERIES, Inc. 


SCHWEIZERHOFQUAIS, LUCERNE 


K 1 Galleries, 16 E. 57th St.—Exhibition of 
pe and water colors by Pop Hart. 

Kleinberger Galleries, 12 E. 54th St.—Ancient 
paintings. sas 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 E. 57th St.—Exhibition 
of engraved portraits of historical personages 
until May 12. oak 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of paintings by R. H. Sauter until April 30. 

John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave.—Old mas- 
ters. 

Lewis and Simmons, Heckscher Bldg., 730 
Fifth Ave.—Old masters and art objects. 
Little Gallery, 29 West 56th St.—Decorative 

silver, glassware and pottery. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St.—Exhibition 
of paintings by Hayley Lever until April 30. 

Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Madison Ave.— 
American, English and Dutch paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum, 82nd St. & Fifth Ave — 
Spanish paintin; s from El! Greco to Goya 
until April 15. oodcuts in chiaroscuro and 
color, Blake water colors and toiles de Jouy 
through April. 

H. Michaelyan, Inc., 20 W. 47th St.—Oriental 
rugs, antique tapestries. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.—Exhibition 
of portrait drawings in color by Jessie Voss 
Lewis, watercolors of France and etchings 
by Adolphe W. Blondheim and garden sculp- 
ture until April 28. 

Montross Gallery, 26 E. 56th St.—Exhibition 
of screens and paintings by Florance Water- 
bury and medals by Madge Kitchener of 
England until April 21. 

National Society of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors, 17 East 62nd St.—General exhibition 
until April 22. 

New Art Circle, 35 West 57th St.—Exhibition 
of paintings by Maurice Becker until April 21. 

New Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Exhibition of 
aintings by Virginia Berresford and Jean 
Negulesco until April 25. 

Newton, Arthur U., 665 Fifth Ave.—Old and 
modern masters. 

Ralston Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.—Old masters. 
Rehn Galleries, 691 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition of 
paintings by Nan Watson until April 28. 
Frank Partridge, 6 W. 56th St.—Exhibition of 
old English furniture, Chinese porcellains and 

panelled rooms. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of modern French paintings. 

Schwartz Galleries, 517 Madison Ave.—Exhi- 
bition of marine paintings by Frank Vining 
Smith. 

Scott & Fowles, 680 Fifth Ave.—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern drawings. 


Ancient paintings, tapestries and furniture. 

Messrs. Arnold Seligman, Rey & Co., Inc., 11 
E. 52nd St.—Works of art. 

Silberman Gallery, 133 East 57th St.—Paint- 
ings, objects of art and furniture. 

Marie Sterner Gallery, 9 E. 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings, watercolors and etchings 
of Central Park by various artists until 
April 23. 

Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 43 East 57th 
St.—Exhibition of paintings and water colors 
by Joseph Stella until April 21. 

Van Diemen, 21 East 57th St.—Paintings by 
old masters. 

Vernay Galleries, 19 E. 54th St.—April 16. 
Exhibition of old oak panelled rooms of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. Also two 
Adam rooms in pine. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of paintings and drawings by Andrée 
Ruellan until April 28th. 

Whitney Studio Club, 10 West 8th St.—Black 
and white show by members until April 26. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Ave.—Exhibi- 
tion of watercolors and drawings by Arthur 
Pope and pastels by the Countess de Noailles 
until end of month. 

Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Works 
of art from Japan and China. 

Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Ave.— 
Selected group of important masters. 

















Louis Ralston 
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18th Century English Por- 
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ON VIEW: Autographs of Celebrities and 
Portraits and Views of Historic Interest 


Bonaventure Galleries 
536 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 


“Member of The Antique and Decorative Arts League’’ 

















Jacques Seligman Galleries, 3 East 5ist St.— /- 





TON-YING 
G& CO. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


Archaic Bronze, Pottery, Paintings 
and Stone Sculpture and 
ade Carvings 
AT THEIR NEW 
GALLERIES 


5 East 57th Street 


Third Floor 
NEW YORK CITY 


London 





C.T LOO&CO. 


34 Rue Taitbout - Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ch inese 
Antiques 


Cows 


Branches 


SHANGHAI PEKIN 


Paris Shanghai 





























Pascal M. Gatterdam 


FINE PAINTINGS 
6 EAST 39TH ST., NEW YORK 


BELMONT 
CALLERIES 
137 East 57th St., New York 
Old Masters 











Portraits of All Periods 
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Primitives of All Schools 
Paintings Bought 
Paintings Authenticated 





Scott & Fowles 


Paintings Bere 
Bie Koimesiskirche 
von Nikaia 
(The Koimesis Church of Nikaia) 
The Building and the Mosaics. 
By THEODOR SCHMIT 


With 35 plates and 5 illustrations in 
the text. Quarto. III, 56 pages. 
1927. Cloth rm. 46.— 


Write for our pamphlets and 
catalogues free of charge. 








Drawings 
Bronzes 
680 Fifth Avenue 
(Fifth Fleer) 


Between 53d and 54th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 























WALTER de GRUYTER & ©O. 
Berlin W. 10  Genthinerstrasse 38 _| 
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